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Page 9, line 37, /<??’ Plate XIY read Plate XXVII. 

„ 39, „ 27, for who read which. 

„ 49, „ 48, for narastika read Narastika. 

» 56, The first column refers to Kapilegvara and the second to Bhuvane^vara. 

„ 59, „ 35, for Yajati And Lalatendra read Yayati and Lal&tendu here and everywhere else. 

„ 61, „ 43, for Pipli read Jalesvara. 

„ 73, „ 40, for 65 by 45 read 66 x 60. 

„ 79, „ 2, for Prataparudra read Indradyumna. 

„ 84, „ l, for 23 read 26. 

» S4, „ 1, for a square of 16 feet 9 inches, read an oblong of 16 x 14 feet. 

„ 95, „ 2, for 40 x 38 read 35 x 34. 

„ 95, „ 41, for 27 feet read 23 feet. 

„ 96, „ 10, for 26 feet square read 24 x 22. 

„ 96, „ 38, for 19 feet square read 20 x 16 feet. 

„ 132, „ 44, for Harapancharai read Horapanchanu. 







PART SECOND. 

DETAILS OF THE ANTIQUITIES OF ORISSA. 



CHAPTER X. 

Antiquities op the Khandaoiri Hires. —Khandagiri Hills—their locale—general character—legend about their origin—route to them. Udayagiri Hill— 
its general character. Rani Naur,—its right wing,—its left wing,—its northern fayade,—the frieze on its upper storey. Gane6a Gumpha,—its frieze. S'varga- 
puia. Jajavijaya. Dvarkapura. Gopalapura. Jamhupura. Vaikunthapui'a. Patalapura. Hathi Gumpha,—its inscriptions. Parana Gumpha. Sarpa 
Gumpha. Bhajan Gumpha. Alakapura. Bdgh Gumpha. U'rdhavahu. Minor caves. Khandagiri Hill. Ananta cave. Kalachaudra’s cave. Jain eaves. 
Lalatendu Ke&tri’s Cave. Minor caves. Jain temple. Deva-sabhd. • Dolmen. AkaAu-ganga Tank. Religion of the Cave-dwellers. Ago of the caves of 
Udayagiri and Khandagiri. State o? Architecture and Sculpture in Orissa at the time the caves were excavated. Dhavalagiri. Kosaiagang Tank. 

HE country to the south-east of Cuttack, on the right bank of the Mahdnadi, down to the Chilka Lake, is studded 
with a laige number of low hills outlying spurs of the great chain of the Eastern Ghats—cropping up on a 
plain of large expanse. These hills consist mostly of gneiss ; but those which occur in the Pargannahs of Dandimal 
and Domapara are of sandstone, and the area they cover is fringed by a broad band of laterite. Some of the hills 
are of considerable length, ; others are small, narrow and isolated. One of these, situated near the village of Jamnkra, 
in Pargannah Limbdi, stretching north and south, forms a semi-circular belt five miles to the north-west of the 
Great Tower of Bhu vanes'vara. It is indicated on the maps by the name of Khandagiri; but the people in 
its neighbourhood assign different names to its four separate prominences. The north-eastern mound is called 
Udayagiri or “sunrise hillthe second, Khandagiri or “broken hill;” the third, Nilagiri or “ blue hill;” 
and the fourth, Dhavalagiri or “ the white hill,” the Mont Blanc of Orissa. The first two are separated by a 
break caused by unequal upheaval of the rock ; the fractured surfaces on the opposite sides being such that, if the furthest 
ends of the two hillocks could be tilted up, the opposing ends would coalesce and form one rock. The chasm is scarcely fifty 
yards wide in its broadest part, but at the base the two portions touch each other. This fracture has given its specific name 
to the second hill in question, and the generic name to the entire range. The separations between the second and the third, 
and the third and the fourth are indicated by slight depressions only. 

The belt is throughout well wooded. Pipal and other trees rising from the crevices of the rocks, and ferns and small 

shrubs in cracks, hollows and low sheltered places, where the disintegrated rock has left a 
Goaeral character of the Hills, ® 

layer of mould for their growth, envelope it in a pretty thick coating of verdure. But the 
most prominent and exposed surfaces are perfectly bare. Vegetation is also sparse and stunted on the plain to the east of the 
belt as far as Bhuvanes'vara, the laterite having in most places cropped up to the very surface of the earth, producing a 
soil, barren, naked, and'ungrateful. Nevertheless, there are here and there some large and umbrageous mango trees, and a 
few scattered patches of cultivation : around the village of Jagmara topes of mango and bamboo and cultivated fields are 
plentiful. On the west of the belt, the country is also well wooded ; and when I visited the place in the middle of November 
1868, a large and smiling crop of paddy clothed the plain to the very foot of the hills. 

The highest point of the Khandagiri ITill, on which is perched a modern Jain Temple, is 123 feet high, lat. 20° 15' 50" N. 
long. 85° 49' 34" E. The highest crest of Udayagiri is 13 feet lower. These heights have been ascertained by actual survey 
made by Mr. Beck for this work. The measurements were made from the Byragi’s Math at the foot of the hills, and not 
with reference to the sea-level. The farthest point of Dhavalagiri is probably higher. 

Th6 substance of these hills is a kind of warm grey sandstone, soft and porous, peculiarly well adapted for excavations; 
but, from its coarse gritty character, it is not fit for finished sculptures. 

Thq south-western mound is Dhavalagiri, abbreviated by common people into Dewalgiri or Dhdiili. It is noted for its 
being i(he site of the famous As oka edicts which are engraved on one of its outlying spurs. NUagiri possesses no antiqua¬ 
rian renkains of any kind. 
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io the antiquarian the most interesting parts of these hills are certain excavations which are to be met with on some of 
them. These excavations or cave dwellings are similar in many respects, to the far-famed rock-cut caves of Ellora, Ajantfi, 
and other places in Western India. They abound most in Udayagiri. Khandagiri has, likewise, some caves, but neither so 
numerous, nor nearly so elaborate. To those who are familiar with the notices of these antiquities in the pages of the 
* Researches and the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, and elsewhere, this remark may appear incorrect, inasmuch 
as they have generally seen the most elaborate sculptures described as existing on Khandagiri; but the apparent error will, 
vanish when they are told that in those writings the generic name of the group has often been used instead of the 
specific names of the different hills. Captain Kittoe, in his journal,* notices the antiquities of the two hills separately; 

^ GK hate not been so careful, and even James Prinsep in his “Notes on Inscriptions at Udayagiri and Khandagiri 
m Cuttack” confounds the two, and, before commencing his remarks on the large IMtigumpha inscription, says: “ But 
first I would call attention to a number of short inscriptions in the old character which he (Kittoe) discovered on the 
occasion of his first visit, in the various caves of the neighbouring hill called Udayagiri,”f when in fact both the short and 

the long inscriptions alike came frem Udayagiri, and only two have as yet been discovered on Khandagiri. Elsewhere 
the same error may be frequently noticed. 

The native legend about the origin of these hills is, that “they formerly constituted a part of the Himalaya, at which 
Legend about the origin of the I-Iills. ^hne they were inhabited by numerous Rishis, who dug the caves now found in them. 

The y were taken U P bodily, ascetics and all, by Mahabir Hanuman, with other masses of 
rock, to build the bridge of Rama, but by some accident, were allowed to drop in their passage through the air, when they 
alighted in their present position. 

The usual route to the Khandagiri Hills is via Bhuvanes'vara. The traveller, starting from Cuttack, has to perform 
Routes to the hills. two stages on the Pun road, first eight miles to Balkati, thence seven miles to Balihanta, 

^ ien about dve mdes across country to Blmvanes'vara, crossing the rivulets Blrirgavf and 
the Balabhadra in the way, and lastly five miles from the latter place to the hills. Some bearers prefer to"go down 
the Puri Road three miles from Balihanta to Tankapani, thence two and a half miles across the fields to BhuvanesVara. 
There is a small Government bungalow opposite Khandagiri, at the foot of the hill, and, close by, a modern math 
set up by a byragi, who earns a precarious subsistence from the few pilgrims who from time to time visit the place. The 
ground around the bungalow is skirted by some shady trees; but as no eatables of any kind are available there, and water 
oi good quality is also scarce, the usual practice with tourists and pilgrims is to pitch their tents, or hire lodgings, at 

Bhuvanes'vara, and thence to visit the place after an early breakfast. For persons travelling by the Madras Trunk Road 

the village of Mendasal offers a convenient starting point for a short cut to Khandagiri; but the whole distance, about seven 
nnles, has to be done across hills, and rocks, and arid plains without any road or beaten track. I am not aware if there is 
any approach to the place accessible to travellers from the west side. 

When j was at the place m the winter of 1868, the Government bungalow was in a dilapidated condition, with a part of 
the thatch blown away, and altogether utterly unfit for use. It was in charge of a payik who acted the cicerone to me 
taking particular care to treat me and my party with interminable stories of the innumerable bears and tigers which, according 
to him, infested the place.. He had a huge flaming brand in his hand, which he.turned about a good deal in front of every 
cave before he would permit us to enter it, and never ventured to name the tiger, except in the most respectful form of “ the 
mighty one” f.Mahdlali). The wood-cutters of Sunderban are equally mindful of the respect due to this fell monarch of Indian 
forests, and not only address him, with the title of Banadevatd, “the forest god,” but invariably offer his spirit worship in the 
forms of Kkhiraya and Dakshinaraya before entering the forest. Elsewhere the same respect is shown by never namin Jim ex¬ 
cept >y a periphrasis, though the term used is not always the same.§ Nor is this system of circumlocutory courtesy for a redoub¬ 
table enemy peculiar to India. The Norwegian peasant is careful not to offend the big brown bear, to him the most dreaded 
enemy, by calling him after his ordinary name. No, he is there “ the old gentleman with the fur coat.” In like manner do the 
bun ers of Oregon and Colorado speak of the dreaded grizzly bear by the euphemistic title of “uncle Ephraim ” In India 

% 1 “77 T 1 ^ ^ ^ the C0QCrete t0 thG ab8traCt ’ and beC0me the «y mhol » of presiding divinities of particular 

T fl Tw 7b ^ T d> “ m0th6r S °° ther ” (Small - pOX) ' 0m - UM > “ Madam cholera,” and the like. What with the 
cultivated fle d on the west side, and a few scattered huts on the east, with little childre,; walking about in front of them and 

the far^from imposing physique of our decrepit guide, the .tones faiied to produce iu us the effect they wore illd 


* Journal, Asiatic Society of Bengal, yj p. 1079 
t Ibid, p, 1072. 


t Asiatic Researches, XV., p. 312. ; 

§ A common term with some wood-cutters is Siyal or the Jaek/al. 
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to do, but the worthy man had the satisfaction of affording us at least one proof in support of his veracity by calling our 
attention to the fresh footprints of the “ mighty one” on a retired spot in the north of -Udayagiri. And on the whole the 
p cico is to a ceitain extent bearish-looking* j and porcupines abound everywhere. 

Udayagm, as already stated, forms the easternmost protuberance of the belt. It is of an irregular shape, the extreme 

Udayagiri Hill. measurements being 1300 feet by 1200. It is generally well-wooded, but in some parts bare. 

Its highest point measures 110 feet from the level of the surrounding country. Its substance, 
like that of the other hills of the group, is sandstone, tilted to an incline of about 50 degrees. It was surveyed at my request 
by Mr. H. Beck, a professional Engineer, in 1873, and his plan of the hill is shown on plate I. 

Standing between the Government bungalow and the modern math, the visitor has before him to the west a steep flight 

Rani Naur. ° f steps leadin ff to the to P of Khandagiri, and a small group of caves to the right at 

the foot of L 1 dayagiri. He will find it more convenient, however, to leave these unnoticed, 
and walking on round the math to the east over some jungle and brush-wood, a little behind the aforesaid caves’, 
to begin with the easternmost and by far the most elaborate and sumptuous excavation in Orissa. It is called differently 
by different persons, EM Naur or - Queen’s Palace” by some, R&rd Gumpha - Queen’s GW’ or Rknf-antahpur, corrupted 
by the common people to Rhnf-bansapur the “ Queen’s Chambers” by others. It consists of a two-storeyed monastery cover¬ 
ing three sides of a quadrangle, the fourth or south-eastern side being open. The quadrangle (plate IT.,) measures 49 X 24 feet, 
Ihe left, wing, however, after a turn inwards, extends in an oblique direction outwards much beyond the limit of the right 
wmg, and if the whole area included by it be reckoned as a part of the court-yard, as it probably did when first excavated, 
the enclosure would measure 49 X 43 feet. It is formed of the original rock cut smooth with a gentle slope towards the 
open side. Some undressed stones and rubble lie along its outer edge, and at one time formed a sort of partition wall, but 
this was probably long after the completion of the excavation. The original design, it would seem, included a Buddhist’ rail 
or wall with an entrance gate in the middle. Owing to the place being lumbered with huge loose stones and covered over 
with jungle, I could not, how r ever, trace the situation of the rail and the gate. 

The caves on the three sides are apparently two-storeyed, but in. reality they are not so, as the upper storey 
is so placed as not to be right above the lower, but some way behind it. This arrangement obtains in most of the other two- 
storeyed caves, and its object evidently is, to secure the greatest strength and stability, by placing’ the caves always on 
solid rock, instead of perforated hollows. The soft, fragile, incohering texture of the stone rendered this precaution necessary; 
and we now find that wherever it was neglected, the caves have suffered serious injury. 

On the east side, facing the south-west, there was formerly a flight of steps leading to the upper storey, but there are now only 

Rani Naur, Right Wing. a few traceS of and tlie visitor has to scramble over bare rocks and scattered loose stones. 

When the steps existed, they were probably exposed and unprotected from the inclemencies 
of the weather, at least no trace is now visible of any room which enclosed it. The ground floor on this side, facing the 
west, has a raised plinth of about 2' 6". Over it there once was a range of four pillars, two of which are still in situ. °The 
pillars are divided into five sections each, of which the basal, terminal and central sections are square, and the intermediate ones 
octagonal, the corners of the square shaft being there chamfered (Illustration No. 1) to ’give them a finished moulded 
appearance. They measure six diameters in length, and have neither bases nor capitals. The verandah formed by those pillars 
is 19 feet long, and 6* feet broad, with an average height of 7 feet. The ceiling here, as elsewhere, is slightly arched, the 
rise m the centre being about six inches. The object of this arching was to add to the strength of the roofs, and at the same 
time to prevent leakage m the middle. The whole surface is cut smooth and there is nothing like ribs, beams or rafters to be 
anywhere s,een. This peculiarity is worthy of special note, as it demonstrates most clearly that in the formation of the ceiling, 

the architect did not imitate any wooden model, and what is true of this verandah is likewise true of all the other caves in’ 

Udayagiri.f 

Passing through the verandah the visitor comes to n large room with throe doors. It measures 20 x 7 x 7 feet, and is perfectly 
hare of omaipent, as indeed the interior of all other cells and eaves invariably are. The doors, however, have around them on 
the outside, a nch framing formed of two side pilasters with Hon capitals (Illustration No. 2), and surmounted by a semi 
circular flat jband filled with scroll work (A. 13.) The outer edge of the band is surmounted by a triangular pointed 


* On the Kkaiujagiri Hill the arches overthe doors of the Ananta cave, have, 
under them, a seizes of blocks projecting from the top of the tympanum, which 
may be taken as (representations of the ends of rafters. They appear to serve as 
supports to the 'projecting arch over them, in the same way in which corbel- 


tables support the cornice in Greek architecture. In either case they may bs 
taken to be copies of wooden models. I„ Khandagiri they have been used as 
ornaments, for the situation in which they occur, carved in’solid rock, they can 
contribute very little to the mechanical strength of the superstructure. 






crest or fimal enclosing a floral ornament, or a figure. This style of ornamenting the door-frame is common to all the cares of 
L day agin, but the ornaments on the band, instead of being repeated throughout as is usually the case in Greek and Roman 
buildings, are greatly diversified, and scrolls, single flowers, figures of men and animals have been carved at option without any 
reference to uniformity. Each frame is complete by itself, and, except in outline and general character, bears no relation to 
its neighbour. 1 he spring of the arch generally begins with a couchant lion, or elephant, or deer, and the space between the 
two nearest spiings is connected by a flat band representing a five-barred fence, with uprights at short intervals. This fence 
01 rail is peculiar ly buddhistic in character, and is to be met with either in original or effigy in every Buddhist structure 
throughout India without an exception. At Sanchi, Amaravatf, and Buddhagaya, it occupies a most prominent position 
iounu the sacred fane, and at Ceylon, its counterpart is met with round the great Tope of Anurddhdpur.* Its presence in 
the cave unmistakably indicates the true character of this dwelling. Standing on this rail are a series of human figures 
engaged m various acts of devotion. The first in the series beginning from the north or left side (A. 13) is a dwarf with 
outstretched knees and ponderous ear ornaments, resting against a tree. The next is a female standing with folded hands 
m the act of salutation. She has heavy anklets, necklets and pendulous ear-ornaments, but only a very narrow strip of cloth 
round the hip by way of dress. Her husband next to her is better habilimented, with a flowing plait of cloth (koncha) reaching 
the ground, and a scarf tied round the waist. He has a light turban on his head, and heavy ear-ornaments, but no necklet or 
anklet. His hands are reverentially folded like those of his wife. The fourth figure is a female (a second wife ?) dressed and 
ornamented as the first female figure ; but holding a large tray on one hand and an urn on the other. A counterpart of this 
figure is to be seen on the opposite side of the arch, but without the urn. The three central figures of the second compartment 
(A. 14) represent the husband and his two wives dancing in ecstatic devotion. Then comes the female with the urn and tray 
to be replaced on the other side of the arch by a full blown lotus. The third compartment (A. 15) exhibits a female dancing 
under a canopy supported on carved posts, and four seated companions playing on musical instruments, the nearest thumping 
a tom-tom, the next ringing cymbals lifted over her head, the third striking a harp, and the fourth blowing a flute. The 
fourth compartment (A. 16) begins with a female holding forth a tray, followed by a man in a heavy turban advancing with 
folded hands, and a woman carrying a tray and an urn. The last figure is a boy, not a dwarf, as at the other end, standing 
under a tree with his hands crossed over his chest. 

Against the terminal piers of the verandah facing the courtyard, there are two alto-rilievo stalwart figures, dressed in tight 
fitting clothes and armed with spears and clubs. The figure on the right hand side is very much mutilated, but that on the left 
is perfect, except about the face. They are cut out of the solid rock, and are attached to the piers against which they stand. 

To the right of the left side figure, at the angle where the north wing joins the western range, and projecting a little 
from the corner of the verandah, there is a small chamber 2' 6" square, with two doors, one opening towards the west, and 
the other towards the south, both set flush with the level of the courtyard. The sides of these doors are most sumptuously 
carved. The pier to the right of the front doorway has a curious piece of sculpture representing a hill of many peaks 
or boulders, with several caves in winch are seen figures of elephants iu different attitudes, of a bird very like an owl in the 
centie, of a snake, of some fruits and of a man, but so mutilated as not to admit of being made out as to what he is engaged 
in (A. 12). 1 he appearance of these carvings and ornaments would seem to indicate that the room was intended as the 

repository of some relic or sacred image. There is, however, no trace now of any such object in it, and the room looks very 
like a porter’s lodge. The roof of this chamber is lower than that of the verandah aforesaid. 

The roofs of the verandah and the large chamber form an open terrace, but of different levels, and the rock behind the 
chamber-roof has been dressed so as to form a plain wall with a very small closet to the south of the chamber-roof if the east of 
the terrace, but behind its outer line, there is a narrow verandah leading to a square compartment with two doors. (Plate III.) 
The length of the room on the front side is 10 feet and behind 9.4, the breadth being 8 feet. The doors are plain, having none 
of the usual side pilasters and semi-circular top-mouldings. The floor of the verandah has a raised plinth or seat along its three 
sides, two feet broad, leaving the front low. The anterior face of the verandah is divided into two inter-columfiiations by a 
massive square pillar having the angles at the middle of its shaft chamfered to form an octagon, the base is formed of a thick 
plinth without ornament or moulding, and the capital is represented by a small bracket projecting forward And having a 
female figure carved on its face. (Plate IV.) Against the side piers of the verandah there are two human figures ,in alto-relievo 
standing as guards to the sanctuary. The right hand figure represents a pot-bellied Uriya, dressed in a close-ticked dhuti or 
wrapper and a heavy turban, but having no shoes, nor bearing any arms. The figure on the left hand side is 1 feet 6 inches 


For a detailed account of this rail, vide Cunmngham’s JBhilsa Topes, p. 187. 
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in height and is intended to represent a warrior in full uniform. The dress of this figure has already been described 
(Vol. I. p. 82, plate XXIV), and nothing further need be said here, than that, though the character of the dress, as there 
stated, cannot by any stretch of imagination be likened to anything Greek, it may be compared to that of the figure 
on the obverse of Kenerki coins; and the question may be raised as to how far the dress was Scythian ? Did the 
sovereigns of the Kenerki dynasty of Kashmir retain their Scythian dress, or assume an Indian one when ruling in 
India ? At first sight, it would appear presumptuous to assume the latter position, but seeing that Alexander the Great changed 
his dress in Asia, it would not be altogether unwarrantable to suppose such a change in the case of tho Scythians, who 
adapted themselves in so many ways to the manners and customs of the country of their adoption. Certain it is that the 
Hindu sovereigns who followed them, appear on their coins in identically the same garb. It should bo added also that the 
principal article of dress which raises this question is the jdmd or outer coat, which was an old Indian upper garment, tho 
archetype of which was probably brought from Central Asia by the Aryan colonists, and retained by them in some mo¬ 
dified form or other until very recently, and which the Parsis still retain, and its similitude, therefore, with a Bactro-Aryan 
garment is d priori what was to bo expected, and its presence on an Indian statue cannot solve the question as to whether 
the garment was the old one which accompanied the old Aryans, or was borrowed from the Scythians, when they occupied 
the north-western parts of India. The next article of dress is the turban, which, generally speaking, is a good ethnic index, 
and was adopted by the Hindus from a period of remote antiquity. It is prominent on the statue in question, but tho 
Kenerki coins show no trace of it. The chadar or scarf thrown diagonally over the body is another article of dress which 
has a marked Indian character, and it serves completely to upset the Scythic theory. Beyond the figure of the warrior, just 
at the corner, there is a lion guardant of nearly natural size, mounted by a female figure, not in the graceful style of 
Una, but striding across with both hands uplifted. 

The lower storey of the left wing corresponds with the last in its general character. It has its raised plinth, stalwart 

guards, and a verandah in front, but its interior arrangements are different in its details. 
The verandah is larger, measuring 23' x 9' 6", and has three rooms on its three sides, 
instead of one behind. (Plate III.* *) Its front pillars have fallen through, and are not now traceable, but from marks oil 


Eaiu Naur, Left wing. 


* H. H. Locke, Esq., Principal, Government School of Art, Calcutta, sur¬ 
veyed the Caves in the cold season of 1871-72, and prepared a series of most 
accurate drawings of the" ground-plans, sections, and elevations, which he very 
generously placed at my disposal for the illustration of this work ; and the 
plates of the caves hereto annexed have been photo-zincographed from 
those originals. The pupils of the Art School, who accompanied Mr. 
Locke on the occasion, prepared, under his immediate superintendence, casts 
of the principal sculptures on the Udayagiri Hill, and those of the Ananta 
cave on the adjoining hill, and my illustrations have been copied from those casts. 

* Having carefully studied the originals in situ on the hill, and taken detailed 
notes while standing before them with the express object of describing them 
in a book, I am in a position to speak authoritatively on the subject, and it 
gives me great pleasure to bear my humble testimony to the extreme accuracy 
and rigid fidelity of the plans and the casts. As the works of a gentleman, who 
is a thoroughvmaster in his profession, the plans are the most perfect of their 
kind, and nothing could he more exactly like the originals than the casts ; 
and I avail myself of this opportunity to express publicly my feeling of thank¬ 
fulness to Mr. KLocke, for having enabled me to olfer their counterparts to the 
readers of this work. I shall have occasion elsewhere to record my obligations 
to him for the valuable assistance—most cheerfully and. promptly rendered 
—often under v;ery trying circumstances—while labouring under ill-health, or 
overwhelmed with official work—for which I feel deeply grateful to him. His 
pupils also pr.- iared a series of casts of the sculptures of Bkuvanes'vara, which 
have been of nluch service to mo in getting up some of the illustrations of 
the first voliipae. They have been as faithfully executed as the Udayagiri 
series, and are jof equal value to the antiquarian, as they help very materially 
in determining the true position of Hindu architecture as a fine-art. Mr. Fer- 
gusson, in his \ a Bude Stone Monuments,” speaks very disparagingly of these 
casts. He says “ In 1869, the Government sent an expedition to Cuttack 


with draftsmen, 


though I drew 


photographers, &c., but they knew so little what was wanted, 


that they wasted their time and money in casting minarets and sculpture 
of no beauty or interest, and having earned their pay, returned re infecta 
(p. 100), As onte of the party who had for some days the direction of the works, 


no pay, I feel it my duty to repudiate the charge as utterly 


groundless. T1 .j draftsmen and photographers could not waste their time (t in • 


casting minarets,” even if they had wished'to do so, because they could not cast; 
and the “ et cetera," which I suppose include the moulders and modellers, could 
not cast minarets, for there are no mosques with minarets at Bhuvanes'vara 
which could be cast. The sculptures which principally engaged their atten¬ 
tion, were mostly architectural ornaments, and they afford the oldest 
and most interesting illustrations of the taste for magnificence which mani¬ 
fested itself among the people of Orissa. Very competent judges are of 
opinion that those ornaments have a great deal of beauty as works of att, and 
the Principal of the Calcutta School of Art pronounces them to be “ admirable 
but tlieir intrinsic excellence apart, as Indian relics of former times, they have 
an historical value which cannot hut recommend them to the attention of 
all who take an interest in Indian antiquities. To quote the language of the 
late Mr. Owen Jones, “Although ornament is most properly an accessory to 
architecture, and should never be allowed to usurp the place of proper structu¬ 
ral features, or to overload and disguise them, it is in all cases the very soul 
of an architectural monument; and by the ornament alone can wo judge 
truly of the amount of care and mind which have been devoted to the work. 
Ail else in any building may he the result of rule and compass, but by the 
ornament of a building we can best discover how far the architect was. at the 
same time an artist.”* “ Had we,” he continues, “ possessed only picturesque 
views of tho Parthenon and tho Temples of Balbeck and Palmyra, wo should 
unhesitatingly have said that the Komans were far greater architects than the 
Greeks. But the contour of a single moulding from the Parthenon would at 
once reverse judgment, and proclaim loudly that we were viewing tho 
works of a people, who had reached tho highest point in civilization and 
refinement.”! None will I fancy question the truth of this canon of 
art criticism, and it is equally true that up to tho time of the expedition, 
whose labours Mr. Fergusson so unjustly condemns, very little had been 
done to render accessible to European art-critics, specimens of Indian 
ornameqt from living and undoubtedly authentic monuments, to enable them 
to determine India’s place in the history of art; and if thoy serve to do this, 
the time and money spent on them will he amply repaid. According to the 

* Grammar of Ornament, p # 82. 

f Loc, cit. 
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the foundation, it would seem that they were counterparts of what exist on the opposite side. The room behind the verandah 
has three plain doorways, and measures 21' 6" in front and 20' behind, the breadth being 6 feet. The two central piers of 
the doorways are uniform, but the side ones are of unequal length. On the west side, the verandah leads by a door in tho 
midst of its width to an oblong chamber 11' x 6' 6", and on the east a similar chamber is accessible by a door placed a little 
to one side. The dimensions of the chambers are 13' 6" x 6'3" x 7'. A counterpart of the little corner room of the right 
wing, occurs on this side, but it has an only doorway facing the east. The southern wall of this chamber has an elaborate piece 
of sculpture representing a hill with several caves occupied by crouching elephants, very much, but not quite, like what 


occurs on the light side. 


Ivini Naur, North facade, lower storey. 


The upper storey of this wing has two rooms, one opening into the other. The one accessible from the terrace measures 
S' x 5' G", and has a raised seat on its three sides ; the other is of the same size, but it has no raised seat. The former has 
only one entrance, but no verandah in front, nor a booted figure for a guard, the duty of watching the solitary entrance being 
left to a female bestriding a bull, and a dhuti-elad warder. Another peculiarity to be noticed on this side is a small square 
opening or window in the scarped wall of the inner chamber at a height of about 5 feet from the floor: such openings for the 
admission of light and air aro rarely met with in cave architecture, though they are not absolutely wanting. The fact is, 
the hermits and monks for whom they were designed, passed their time in open air and in travelling from place to place, 
and the caves were occupied only at night in foul weather and during the rainy season when the ceremony of the Wassa 
had to be celebrated by them in their monastery, and possibly also in the depth of winter, as also by the old and 
decrepit, who could no longer pass a life of itinerancy, and for them, and at such times windows were scarcely needed. 
Owing to the hill being low on this side, the scarped wall has not been carried to the same length as on the right wing, and 
the area has been left open as a terrace. • 

Turning now to the northern range, we come to the most important part of the excavation to which the architects had 

devoted their best attention, and which is still in a better state of preservation than the two 
wings. (Plate V). Its ground-floor front was originally formed of a colonnaded verandah, 44 
feet long, having a raised seat or plinth along the whole of its inner line. The verandah was formed by a row of eight square 
pillars, of which only the terminal, attached ones are now in situ, the rest having fallen down along with the roof long since, and 
been removed. To the east, it opened into an oblong chamber IT x 7', and to the north into throe rooms, of which the two 
side ones measure respectively 13' 6" x 7' 13" x 7', and the central one 16' in and 15' 6" behind, the breadth being as in 
the others, 7 feet. Tho verandah having been long since removed, the access to the rooms now is by the plinth. The side 
rooms have each two doors, and the central one three, so the facade has a range of seven doox-s formed and ornamented like those 
in the right wing, and having a running frieze of baso-rilievo figures, extending the whole length over the doorways. Owing 
to exposure caused by the demolition of the verandah, the frieze has suffered much from the rain and sun of many centuries, 
and in some places has been completely obliterated. Four fragments at the eastern end are all that can be seen in any thing 
like tolerable preservation. The first, on the penultimate eastern pier, represents a hut of two storeys with an open verandah 
or balcony round the upper chamber. (A. 8). The lower storey has two doors, each with a straight hyperthyrion, having 
an arched moulding over it. The upper storey has an only door, but it is similar in character to the lower onesj There 
is a female figure looking out from each door, and one also from the balcony which is protected by a Buddhist rail o tour bars ; 
a similar rail runs in front of the lower storey, and a large tree stands by its side. The roof is curvilinear. ! 

The second fragment occurs on the last pier of the northern wall; the third, on the east wall; the fourth, -on the last 
pier or pilaster of the verandah, including the semicircular hand over the door and portions of the frieze on the two side 
piers. The most important figure on the second fragment, (A. 9), is a saint, or priest, standing with a piece of clofin in his left 


author just quoted, “ in the works hitherto published on the ajioient architec¬ 
ture of India, sufficient attention has not been directed to the ornamental 
portions of the buildings to enable us to recognize the true character of Hindu 
ornament. In early publications on the art of Egypt, all the works of sculp¬ 
ture and ornament were so falsely rendered, that it has taken considerable 
time for the European public to become pursuaded that there existed so much 
grace and refinement in the works of the Egyptians. The Egyptian remains, 
however, which have been transported to this country, the casts of others 
existing in Egypt, and the more trustworthy representations which have of 
late been published, have placed this beyond doubt, and Egyptian art is taking 
its true place in the estimation of the public. When the same thing shall 
have been done for the ancient architecture of India, we shall be in a bettor 


im¬ 


position than we are at present to form an opinion, how far ltj is entitled to 
take rank as a really fine-art, or whether the Hindus are only headers of stones, 
one over the other, adorned with grotesque and barbaric sculpjture.”* It is 
not for me to pronounce on the merit of Hindu ornament}; it may not 
he, for aught I know, worth more in the estimation of European art-critics 
than those rude stone monuments which have been figured In Mr. Fergus- 
son’s work ; still the easts will serve to settle several questions of considerable 
importance in the history of art, which, as Owen Jones sayis, “ picturesque 
views,” (however embellished by ingenious conjectures, or supported by hardy 
assertion) have, it must be admitted, hitherto failed to solve, i 


* Opus cit., p. 81. 
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hand, the right hand being extended as in the act of blessing. He is dressed in an ample plaid (dliuti) tied round the waist, 

with a scarf oyer the body: the head is broken. To his right stands a servant holding an umbrella aslant over him, and another 

carrying a sword to his front. On his left stands a devotee with folded hands seeking his blessing. Further to the left, are 
two women bringing offerings, one kneeling with, the hands folded as in the act of salutation, and one kneeling and taking 
the dust from the feet of a boy, who has one of his hands on her head, and the other holding a cloth hanging from her head. 
The third fragment (A. 10) represents portions of two scenes, in one of which appears a well-caparisoned saddle-horse with three 
attendants, and in the other the priest of the second fragment with an umbrella held over him, and two attendants bearing 
swords on their shoulders. The fourth fragment (A. 11) is much mutilated; it represents a group of six women, three 
carrying pitchers on their heads, one kneeling and offering the contents of her pitcher to some person whose figure is lost, 
one kneeling with her hands folded, and the sixth resting on the branch of a tree and holding forth her pitcher. The groups 
on all the three fragments rest on Buddhist rails. 

The roof of the verandah of the lower storey formed an open terrace or balcony, as on the two wings, and had probably 

a Buddhist rail on the outer edge ; but it has been destroyed by the fall of the verandah. 
The roof of the cells now forms a terrace, and behind it, on the solid rock, there is a long 
verandah facing a suite of four rooms each accessible by two doors. 

The verandah is 03 feet in length, 7 feet in breadth, and 7' 6" in height. Along its front there were originally eleven 
massive square pillars of which seven had fallen when I visited the place. Two of the standing pillars are visiblo on 
the accompanying plate (V.), and are types of the most ancient cave style, square shafts without any distinct plinth or capital; 
the an gles about the middle of the shaft chamfered to form an octagon, and having curved brackets in front, carved to represent 
female! figures. The intercolumnar spaces measure two thicknesses of the pillars, which themselves measure 2 feet square, 
6' 6" in height. The rooms were designed to be oblong, 13' 6" x 8' feet; but the further sides of the two central ones appear 
not to be completely finished, and their side walls remain so rounded as to make the apartments uncomfortable. The walls 
of the cither rooms have their corners and angles thoroughly well cut. The ceilings are slightly arched, but otherwise perfectly 
bare. The mass of solid rock above being enormous, there has been no necessity for cutting shallow groves to lead the 
leakage': from the roof to a corner, such as have been described by Major Kittoe in his Journal, and are to be met with under 
thin ro< >fs of one-storeyed verandahs.* 

T1 je sculptured bands round the door-heads are similar to those noticed in the right wing and before the ground-floor rooms, 
but thef piers between the doors being wider, a greater length of the rail has been shown on each pier, and its lower edge is 
diversified by brackets formed of crouching dwarfs. The rail, however, instead of having five bars, as in the lower storey, 
has on ly fowc »Wr», the \appcc .?nd lower ones of which form the frame with the side posts. The frieze above it is 
by far the most interesting piece of sculpture in tfrtsse caves. Beginning from the western end, the first figure (A. 1, Plate VI) 
is purely ornamental; a man in a conventional running, or dancing, oft&ude, dressed in a plaid fdhutij and a scarf fchddarj, and 
holding in one hand a tray of garlands and flowers, and in the other some lotus stalks bearing' ifpwer-buds and leaves. 
He has ,a turban on his head, and ornaments and flowers on the head, ears and neck. The offerings in his nands aYt? 
apparently intended for Buddha, emblematically represented on the other side of the arch by two elephant calves crouching in 
a cave (A.' f, Plate VII). Then comes a large den, a hollow in a rock, sheltering a grown-up elephant and two elephant calves, 
the foremost calf crouching, and the hind one standing. The animals are tame ones, and the foremost calf shows a halter 
round its n$ck; but they have evidently strayed away from, their proper pen, and taken shelter in the cave, for there 
appears a large crowd of men and women assembled before them, and determined to dislodge them from their shelter by force. 
The foremast person in the group is a stout man, ready, with an uplifted bludgeon, to strike the nearest calf. Behind him 
a woman is 'also bent on attacking the animals, but a gentle, modest-looking lady in a veil is trying to dissuade her and drag her 
away by her left hand. The woman to the left of the gentle lady has thrown off her veil, and holds aloft a coil of rope—a 
lasso—ready to cast it on the animals. A coil of this kind has already been cast, and is seen sticking on the flank of the 
foremost call—thrown probably by the youth on the fore-ground whose mother, or some kind friend, solicitous about his 
welfare, has'dragged him away so as to make him fall stooping forward. A second youth, on the same plane, is being dragged 
away by an (equally anxious female relative or well-wisher. Three other females in the farthest back-ground are crowding 


* c< Before jf conclude this note I must remark on the ingenious method 
which has been ,'adopted to drain the chambers, which from the porous nature 
of the stone would otherwise have dripped in wet weather : small grooves arc 

Ji y i V\ ' 


cut along the ceiling all verging to one point at the lower corner, where a por- 
loration is made to conduct the water without.” Journal As Soo VT. 
p. 1079. 
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together in fear, or sustaining their courage by holding each other by their hands. The care has the mark of a svastika oyer 
it, and is evidently intended as a representation of the Elephant Cave (H&thi Gumpha) to be noticed below, which has a similar 
symbol on its front. Although the cave is not high enough to admit a full-grown tusker to enter it except in a crouching 
position, and it may reasonably be doubted whether a highly suspicious animal like the elephant, would enter a cave in that way, 

.■ *i .'4- 

there is no inherent improbability in a small tame tusker—and such animals are not uncommon—walking in with ease. But 
whatever the locale, it is certain that the whole scene is a representation of certain elephants having taken possession of a sacred 
cave, the dwelling of some simple people, who with a party of their neighbours are trying their utmost with the very inefficient 
means at their disposal to dislodge them. The amount of jewelry on the persons of the people precludes the idea of their being 
Buddhist hermits or recluses; but their adventure must have acquired some interest to have formed the subject of an 
elaborate tableau. The story, perhaps, is related in some of the Jatakas, but I know nothing of it. To the extreme right 
of the compartment is an as'oka tree with drooping pennate leaves, and tufts of flowers somewhat like bunches of grapes. 
The tree, according to the Hindus, is an emblem of constancy in women, and the scene to follow shows that it has been most 
appropriately introduced here. From the top of the tree, a Brahman! goose, another emblem of constancy, is seen to fly 
out. 

The first scene in the third compartment (A. 3) is purely ornamental; it represents a couple of monkeys in a cave 
frightened out of their wits by a serpent darting forth to attack them. Next appears a young lady at the door of an 
artificial cave—evidently a cave from the rock-work above it, and not a hut—seated cross-legged close by a man 
(her husband ?), her left hand resting on her lap, and the right twining round the neck of her companion. There is, a sort 
of a cap on her head, and a profusion of ornaments on her neck, ear, wrists, waist and ankles. The man is seated with his 
head resting on her lap. His expression, as far as his physiognomy can be judged from such rude decayed carving, is that 
of a person suffering from pain—of one either wounded or sick, or more probably asleep, as in the counterpart of this scene 
in the Ganes'a Cave, he is represented lying in a recumbent posture on a mattress. Before the lady is seen a female of 
inferior rank introducing a stranger, a warrior carrying a straight broad sword, and a curiously-formed oblong shield; His 
halting, painful gait, with hands hanging helplessly, and the head stooping in front indicate but too plainly the story 
of a wounded warrior—perhaps a prisoner—brought to the friendly succour of the lady of the cave. This is followed Iby the 
representation in which a man and a woman are engaged in a fight, armed with broad swords and oblong shields. The 
combatants carry their scabbards on the left side over the hip, and the lady’s hair is dishevelled, hanging in a lon^V braid 
down to her waist. Near the out-stretched left foot of the lady, stands a pet lamb, dazed into terror and confusiofftby the 
scene. The fight lasts but for a short while; the lady is soon overpowered; her sword is broken and lost, and, while still Holding 
her shield, she is borne away in the arms of her assailant, who carries his sword up-lifted. Near t’ne tatakofithe tbiiiil arch 
two tiger cubs are seen crouching in their lair, counter-balanced on the oppesifre Tside by the figuro of a goose running out 
to attack somebody. j 

The fourth tableau renrej^tS a royal hunt (A. 4). In the centre is a tree bearing large lotus-like flowers which from 
theij,I should take to be sun flowers, fPentapdcs phcemcea,J though the tree in that case should have been snialler :— 
but for the eyes they could have passed for the Hibiscus niutabilis, which bears the name of the sthalapadma or u land lotusand 
from beliind the tree a king, or a man of consequence, has just shot an arrow at a long-horned antelope bounding away 
from before him with the shaft sticking on (or a wing attached to ?) its flank. The archer is richly ciau, and has 
a sword by his side, and holds the bow in the true ancient Indian style, which is the same as the English, an&j draws the 
string up to his ears, and not to his breast as did the Assyrians and also the Macedonians of old. Behind Mm is his led- 
horse, richly caparisoned with a heavy pad, a many-strapped bridge, and a thickly-plumed crest, and followed by a retinue 
of servants holding an umbrella and chowris. The groom is a boy, ill-clothed and without orfiaments. Under tjhe antelope 
shot are three fawns, and before them stands a hunter holding his bow reversed, after having discharged his arrow at an 
ant^ope in advance of Mm, while a lady seated on a tree beholds the scene from above. The foliage and flowers of this 
tree are similar to those of the tree in the second compartment, and so it may be taken for a Jonesia Asoka. Near the crest 
of the fourth arch is a weasel or other animal with a long bushy tail trailing on the ground. Being far beyond jeixe range of 
the hunter’s arrow, it finds itself secure enough to look leisurely at the scene on the fore-ground. !, 

The figures on the fifth compartment (A. 5) have been greatly injured, and it is difficult to describe them fulli/ • and their 
purport is not clearly evident. As far as they can be made out, we have on the one side a man of rank seated on a stool, 
with his legs hanging down, and attended by a band of females bearing chowris and other articles of pomp, and beholding a 
consort in front; and on the other a female recluse seated cross-legged on a stool, and offering adorations to a small cjhaitya placed 





hciore her. A hoy in the fore-ground is similarly occupied with folded hands. The man on the stool may,* from his heavy 
pectoral muscles, be mistaken for a female, but, examined carefully, it will be seen at once that those muscles are not the 
compact hemispheres which the sculptor has given to all the women in the other parts of this frieze. The necklace too is 
of that flattened Iigulate form which is invariably and exclusively found round the neck of men—never on women. It appears 
much more consistent too that the man who, in the preceding compartment, tried to entertain the captive fair by an antelope 
hunt, should in this preside over the concert for her entertainment, instead of employing a woman to do the same : to win the 
affection of the captive, he should himself come forward to bring the charms of music to bear on her pensive heart, and not 
resort to a substitute. 

The sixth tableau is even more defective and blurred than the last (A. 6 Plate XI). It represents three groups; first a man 
and a woman seated on separate chairs, and engaged in pleasant converse, with their hands resting on each other; in the second 
the woman, having left her own chair, takes her seat on the left thigh of the man 5 in the third they are both seated on the baro 
ground. The last compartment repeats the running figure of the first—a jawab, or counterpart, to mark the completion of 
the frieze. It has the tray of flowers and garland on the left hand, but, instead of a bunch of lotus stalks in the other, it 
carries in its right hand a large roll of wavy ornamental cord, or a monster garland, for the decoration of a chaitya or some 
other sacred shrine, I his roll frequently occurs in the bas-reliefs of both Sanchf and Amarhvatf, but made on a much larger 
scale, so as to require the services of many men to carry it. Mr. Fergusson thus describes it in his Tree and Serpent Worship: 
“ Nothing can well be better, as architectural ornament, than the wavy flow of the long roll, borne by animated figures, and 
interspersed with emblems appropriate to the dedication of the tope. * * * Like the last described features, it 

seems to be of Bactrian origin. Something at least very like it occurs among the sculptures at Jamalgiri near Peslidwar, 
and there so mixed with classical details as to make it appear very ancient.* Something very like it is still used, I am told, 
in Burinah. On the occasion of the funeral of the late High Priest at Rangoon, long rolls, made as lightly as pd&sible of 
paper, and bound round with rags and coloured decorations, were borne by men on each side of the procession in precisely 
the same manner as here represented, and probably the same practice will bo found elsewhere when looked for. At 
Amardfatf the roll is not only most elaborately, but also very tastefully, ornamented, and so interspersed with emblems as to 
give it all the variety requisite for architectural embellishment.The representation of the roll on tile Jamalgiri stone is 
imperfect, and does not adequately pourtray the magnitude of the Amardvatf specimen. In either case, however, the object may 
be taken to be a monster garland designed for decorative pxirposes ; and if so, with every deference to the opinion of so great an 
authority as Mr. Fergusson, I must confess my inability to perceive its Bactrian origin. Garlands of flowers or other materials 
have be en known and used for decoration alike by civilised and uncivilised races in all parts of the world, and large and lengthy 
specimens of them are made when required to be festooned on bulky objects, and we know they were so made for ornamenting- 
large tjopes; they have invariably been met with in Buddhist sculptures, and there is nothing in these promises to 
necessitate a resort to Bactria to trace the origin of such garlands. At first sight, the garland in the Udayagiri frieze may 
be mistaken for a serpent, but its uniform thickness throughout the whole length and the ornamental carving on it, forbid 
such a conclusion, j: 

A counterpart of this frieze occurs in a cave above and a little to the north-east of the RSnf Naur right on the highest crest 
■ of Udayagiri. (Plate I. A.) The cave is one-storeyed, and is divided into two compartments 

with a verandah in front. (Plate XIV.) The four sides of the latter are of different dimensions, 
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Gapes'a Gjumpha. 


\ 


* Journal, | Asiatic Society of Bengal, XXL, p. 009. Plate XXXIV.— 
The consoles ttntper the cornice, although very unlike Greek consoles in shape, 
are the only derails which can be, by any stretch of imagination, called classi¬ 
cal ; such consol es are, however, common in Indian architecture. 

f Tree and /Serpent Worship, p. 169. 

X Long aft/er the matter of this chapter had been sent to press, I had an 
opportunity of reading the 2nd edition of Mr. Fergusson ’s Tree and Serpent 
Worship, in wh lich he has devoted a few pages to the Udayagiri Caves. His 
remarks have not , necessitated any change in my text; and as he admits at the 
close of his remarks that his account of the caves “ is from the circumstances of 
the case neeessari jiy incomplete, and liable to modification on more detailed infor¬ 
mation being ol itamed,” (p. 174) it would not have been necessary under 
ordinary cirbpmst|iances to notBije them; but the high position which he holds 
as an Indian are'; Ideologist, the great weight which his opinions carry, and 
the prophetic criticism with which he lias honored me, saying, not without 
reason, that I an ') “ hardly sufficiently grounded either as an architect or 

lilll , f ' ' 3 - 


_ arelueologisfc to settle many questions,” which “he would like to see scientifi- 
"cally discussed” and that my researches are not likely “to be worth much more 
than the value of the paper on which they may be written,” render it expedient 
that I should point out where I differ from him and the reasons why I do so, 
in order that my readers may be in a position easily to determine which of my 
opinions may be accepted as concurring with those of Mr. Fergusson and 
which may be rejected as dissenting from them. 

Adverting to the Eani Naur ho says: “The sculptures and archi- 
tectural ornaments on the outside have been dreadfully disfigured and 
cut away by its modern inhabitants to accommodate their rude additions ” 
(p. 266). The disfigurement, as shown above, is due to age and climatic 
causes, and not to any irreverent iconoclastic hands; and I have no he¬ 
sitation in saying that there is not the smallest ornamental addition of a 
modern date to this cave. Smoking the chambers and galleries by lighting 
fires within them, is the only addition of which the modern byragis who dwelt 
iu the caves, can be declared guilty, 
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the front line being 30 feet, the off line 31', the left side 6'-6" and the right side T feet. It is faced by a range of five massive square 
pillars, of which two have fallen and disappeared. The tops of the pillars have brackets projecting forwards with female figures 
carved on them, to afford a sort of ornamental support to the eaves of the roof, which come out a good deal beyond the line of the 
architrave, but without any indication of a regular cornice. The flight of steps leading to the verandah is flanked by a crouching 

elephant on each side, holding by its trunk a mass of lotus-stalks bearing leaves and buds and one open flower, artistically 

displayed in the centre of the bundle (C. 6 Plate XX). There are figures of elephants in bas-relief at the two ends of the architrave. 
These elephants probably have led in some way to the cave’s being called Gaiies'a Gumphd or the Cave of Ganes'a, the elaphoce- 
phalic god, for there is nothing else to justify the attribution of the cave to a Hindu divinity. The rooms are quadrangular 
in shape, but their sides, like those of the verandah, are unequal, the average being 15 x 7" feet, (Plate XIV). I hey are, as 
elsewhere, perfectly plane and devoid of windows, but the door frames on the outside are flanked with pilasters having 
deer capitals (C. 8 Plate XXIV), and semicircular arched bands similar to, but not exactly like, the exemplars in the Queen’s 
Palace. The frieze occurs on three piers between the arches. On the first (C. 1 Plate XV) the husband, or wounded man, is 
seen reclining on a mattress under a ti*ee in front of a cave, with his head resting on his right fore-arm, which serves the purpose 
of a pillow. His right leg is stretched at length, but the left is contracted, and near it sits a woman to shampoo him. The 
visitor introduced by the second woman has no sword nor shield, and his halting painful gait, hand on hip, and head 
and arms hanging down, plainly indicate that he is a wounded person, and absolutely forbid the theory of his being 
a lover brought in by a go-between, and saluting the lady. The action of the lady may bo interpreted to be that of 
annoyance, and her extended left hand accepted as an indication of her direction to the stranger to go away; but 
the figure is not sufficiently expressive to make this clear: the extended hand may mean other feelings besides that of 
repulsion. The fight and the abduction are precisely the same as in the Queen’s Palace frieze, with the exception of the 
dazed lamb which is wanting, as also the sword in the hand of the female captive, which she is supposed to have 
dropped. Near to the crest of the arch is seen a BrAhmanf goose running away. The second compartment was never 
completed. Through a stupid blunder, the artist chiselled the rail border on the top, and not at the bottom as in the 
first compartment and at Rani Naur, and, on his discovering his error, left the pannel uncarved. The third (C. 3 Pla^e XVI) 
opens with a body of kilted soldiers with drawn swords chasing the ravisher, who is shooting arrows at them from the top of 
his elephant. The lady, seated behind him, is leaning backwards to deliver to one of her rescuers a bag or bundle, containing 
some of her effects. The chase proves ineffectual; the soldiers are routed; and the ravisher, further on, makes his elephant sit 
down, dismounts himself, and leads the lady on in an endearing manner ; but she is inconsolable, and is seen sitting at the end of 
the tableau amidst a group of unfriendly attendants, in a desponding mood, with her head resting on the palm of her hand. The 
identification of the male rider on the elephant with the ravisher of the first compartment might be objected tol on the 
ground of the former being dressed in a tunic with a fringed skirt, whereas the latter is dressed in a plaid (Mhubi), without 
any tunic on the body ; but it is evident that the artist did not much mind unity of costume in his composition, for the rfivisher, 
or whoever he be, appears again in a dhuti descending from the elephant. The kilt of the rescuers is worthy of liote. It 
affords a remarkable proof of the existence, or at least of the knowledge, of made-dresses among the people of this c/ountry at 
an early period in their history. A counterpart of this kilt occurs on a piece of sculpture lately discovered at Bharj&hat near 
Nagode. Commenting on it, General Cunningham says : “ Here we can see the soldier with short curly hair, claUl in jacket 

or tunic, which is tied at the waist, and a dhuti reaching below the knees, with long boots ornamented with a tassel in front, 
just like Hessians, and armed with a straight broad sword, of which the scabbard is three inches wide.” This piece of 
sculpture is of the age of As'oka. To persons imbued with the theory of Greek origin of Indian architecture, the /soldiers may 
be taken for Greeks; but, seeing that their coats on which the inference mil be based, are as unlike Greek chitons or 
clilamyses, as one made-dress can be to another, I cannot accept it. The question at issue being, whether the Ii idians knew 
and used made-dresses, and the sculpture being adduced as a proof, it would involve a petitio principii to say that it cannot be 
a proof, because it contains the representation of a made-dress. 

The meaning of the subjects represented in the friezes, may be interpreted in two different ways; 1st, b?y supposing 

them to be unconnected, independent, fancy pictures of scenes in social life ; 2nd, 
Interpretation of the subject of the Fnczes. ^ taking them to be representations of the different stages of |an historical 

occurrence, or a favourite old legend. According to the former, the first tableau of the Ranf ham’, would De a religious 
procession; the second, a rustic scene; the third, a battle between men and women; the fourth, a deer hu .it; the fifth, 
a concert and a religious ceremony; the sixth, a domestic scene; and the first of Ganes'a series, a battle; 'and the third, 
an attempt at rescuing a woman from the hands of her abductor, the second being wanting: and according no the latter, 


a story of an abduction and its sequel. The first supposition does not, however, appear to me~to be by any means a probable 
one; the beginning in either series with an abduction, the chase after the ravisher in the second series, the presence of a 
woman on a tree in the hunting scene, the union in the fifth tableau of music and ehaitya worship, the emblems of constancy, 
the consecutive order of the scenes, are all against it; and I am disposed, therefore, to accept the second branch of the 
alternative as the more probable one. 

Believing then, that the friezes pourtray the different stages of a connected story, the first question to be decided is, are 
the two friezes intended to delineate the same story, or two different stories ? The identity of the battle scene in the two 
friezes does not, however, leave much room for doubt in the matter, notwithstanding the difference of the third scene in 
the Ganes'a frieze * In pictorial representations, it is impossible to detail all the circumstances which an historian finds it 
his duty to record; the artist is obliged, from the nature of his art, to seize only the more salient and striking points of 
his story—those which are likely to produce the most effective representations—and the omission of the attempt at rescue 
in one version, and its insertion in the other according to the taste or fancy of the artists, therefore, cannot alter the subject. The 
general character of the two friezes is so very alike that it irresistibly impresses on my mind the identity of the story, notwith¬ 
standing slight differences of drapery and accessories, and I can appeal to the treatment of Biblical and also historical 
subjects by different medieval and modern artists of Europe, as striking illustrations of such deviations, without altering the 
subject. It is worthy of note, also, that the hero on the elephant is dressed in a kilt, but when descending from it he appears in 
adlniti, just as in the battle scene both in the Ranf Naur and Ganes'a bas-reliefs, showing clearly tlxat the artist was not mindful 
about the unity of the dress of his figures. 

The second question is, as to whether the abducted person is intended to be a married woman or a maiden. It maybe said that 
the lady is a married woman, and not a maiden, for the manner in which she sits in the company of a man at the opening scene in 
the Queen’s Palace would be inconsistent in a maiden. The shampooing in the Ganes'a Cave, may be for a parent, but the close 
seat with the right hand round the neck of the male personage in the other, would be highly unbecoming in an unmarried female. 
But if the stooping figure he taken to be that of a wounded man, a wounded priest for instance, the lady may be a maiden 
nursing him without any offence to propriety. It is true that the appearance of the figure lying on the mattress does not 
indicate suffering from a wound, but in the R&nf Naur frieze, the stooping head affords some indication of it. There is 
nothing, however, to necessitate the identification of the first lady with' the abducted fair one. The first may be the wife of the 
man beside whom she sits, and the second a maiden distinct from her. The theory which would connect the first with the 
second would take the person who brings the visitor to be a go-between, probably a maid-servant, or a village crony, and 
the person brought, a lover, who, failing in his suit, attempts force ; but his halting painful gait, to indicate which the rude but 
really talented artist has taken great pains, belies this supposition. Besides, it is not at all necessary to identify the visitor, the 
combatant, and the ravisher, to be the same person represented in different stages of the story. In archaic sculpture, whether 
Egyptian, Greek or Assyrian, nothing is more common, in representing contests between two different classes of opponents, 
than the endeavour to show the unequal, and yet equally balanced, “ fortune of war” by giving here an instance of one side 
vanquished, there of another. Taking the two favourite subjects with the Greeks, the contest between the Lapithse and the Cen¬ 
taurs (Phfgaleian, Parthenon and Theseum sculptures in the British Museum), and those between the Greeks and the Amazons, 
we find in one slab a Lapith or an Amazon worsted, and in the next he or she victorious over a Centaur or an Athenian ; and this is 
exactly what occurs in the frieze under notice,—in the middle a battle, with a man vanquished and led in prisoner by a 
woman on he one side, arid a woman overcome on the opposite side, and, instead of being dragged or led along, is, as may be 
expected, carried away in his arms by the man, who is in this case the victor. The first couple may be husband and wife 


* Mr. Fergusson is of opinion that “ the bas-relief on the Ganes'a Cave, 
seems to represent quite different people, and another story altogether; and 
though the bas-relief in the Raj Ranf is certainly continuous, it represents 
scenes of huntjing, eating, drinking, dancing, and such other scenes, as we are 
already familiar; with at Sanchi, but which hardly aid us in ascertaining who 
the individual performers are.” (Tree and Serpent Worship, 2nd ed., p. 268). 
Mi*. Fergusson evidently means the Ranf Naur, for the Raj Rani is a Hindu 
shrine six miles i away from Udayagiri, and it lias no running frieze of the 
kind under notice. At the Rani Naur, there is no scene of eating and drink¬ 
ing, and I can hot guess out of what Mr. Fergusson has inferred it. There is 
nothing too to support the conjecture that the people represented in the two 
friezes are different. Leaving out of consideration such unimportant details as the 
dazed lamb and the like, the two scenes are as like each other as the same 
subject painted or sculptured by two independent artists, one not copying from 
the other, can wyll be, Mr. Fergusson himself in one place admits this, and 


“ Among the sculptures one of the most remarkable is the left hand 
one of the two that adorn the Ganes'a Gumpha. The subject is purely his¬ 
torical, and represents the rape of some Orissan Helen, or rather some Hip- 
polita, who is carried off on the right, in spite of the fighting prowess of her 
companion in arms, or the tardy succour of the sleeping hero on the left. 
This evidently is some favourite Orissan legend, for we have the same story 
repeated in the Raj Ranf (? Rani Naur) Cave without any variation except 
differences of costume and style. As will bo observed his wife sits watching by 
the sleeper on the left, this time, however, in a hut or house instead of under 
a tree, as in the upper bas-relief,” (p. 267). It is difficult to reconcile this 
with the first statement that the Ganes'a frieze represents “ quite different 
people, and another story altogether:” both can scarcely be correct. As already 
pointed out in the text, the scene is, in either case, a spot in front of a cave, 
and not within a cave in one version, and under a tree in the other. 
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friendly to the cause of the Amazonian ladies. There is nothing inconsistent in this, and a fight between men and women 
cannot be improbable, where women go about armed with swords and shields. Even if it be supposed that the attack is on a 
single woman, still it is evident that the attempt is not upon a helpless person utterly unable to defend herself. She is 
evidently of a martial character, and does not yield herself up until after-a good fight and with a sword and a shield, in course of 
which she is worsted and disarmed. This would imply a Kshatriya woman, a princess, who ordinarily went forth armed, much 
in the same way as Marhattd and Rajput women of quality generally did till the beginning of this century, and still occasionally 
do in some places. If the lady be the same who first appears with her husband, the question may be asked what became of the 
husband immediately after the abduction ? but his wounded appearance in the opening scene, does not warrant any 
expectation of his taking an active part in the rescue. If he did attempt anything, ho must have been so wounded in the 
first onslaught as to be placed hors de combat. The theory that the fight is between some men and women, would raise no 
such question. The day of the abduction was probably that of the encounter with the elephants in the cave, at which, 
according to the first theory, the husband was wounded, and after which the husband and -wife had retired to an adjoining 
cave to take rest, away from their followers. The Ganes'a frieze introduces a tree at the resting-place, but the cave-door is 
not omitted, an arched prominence behind the tree clearly indicates its existence.* The second theory would assume certain 
ladies going to the cave, a sacred place, where they were overtaken by the men. Under either supposition, a lady, 
maiden or married, was abducted. The deer hunt in the Queen’s Palace appears to be intended to serve as a diversion 
to win the affection of the captive fair one. The second compartment of the Ganes'a frieze, would have given some 
detail of the occurrences which intervened between the abduction, and the attempt at rescue, hut unfortunately it is a blank. 

The sequel of the story is doubtful. Immediately after the abduction, it is hut natural that the lady should appear in great 
grief, in a desponding mood, as in the Ganes'a tableau, spurning the advances of her ravisher, or in despair turning her attention 
to the solace of religion, and devoting herself, as befits a Buddhist maiden, to the adoration of the chaitya as in the. Queen’s Palace. 
If a married lady, her constancy and faith are best indicated by the As'oka tree and the Brdhmanf goose, which are most; appro¬ 
priately introduced. But, if so, what is the meaning of the last scene in which a man and a woman are engaged in amorous 
dalliance ? Does it indicate that, according to the R&nf Naur version of the story, the Orissan Helen, like her archetype of Greece, 
took kindly to her abductor and lived happily with him ? If so, the emblems of constancy and faith, the As'oka tree and the 
Brahmanf goose, would be quite out of place, and the morality of the representation would be such as not to render it worthy of 
record in a Buddhist monastery. This may be explained away by taking tlio last tableau to be a representation of the restoration 
of the abducted fair one to her liege lord ; and it is a Buddhist version of the heroine of the Raaiayana, and not of the 
epopea of Homer, that we have before us. I am not aware of any Buddhist legend to serve as the prototype of this 
representation. Part of the story may be taken for the abduction of Sith by the mighty giant of Ceylon, and her subsequent 
confinement in an As'oka grove, but the details are entirely against such an identification. The Sita of the Buddhist legend 
in the Das'aratlia Jataka, was never abducted from lier brother and husband Rhma,f and so the picture cannot be intended 
for her. Nor can we for a moment suppose any relation between the story of the frieze and the mistress of Paris. All 
that may be safely concluded is, that the frieze records the abduction of a married woman, her constancy and faith, and 
probably also her final restoration to her husband. Sucli a story would be a most appropriate one for representation in a 
Buddhist monastery, and its counterpart will most probably be met with in one of the Jatakas or Avadanas, of which so many 
hundreds are extant, and so few have as yet been examined. The second theory of the lady being a maiden, to which I am dis¬ 
posed to give greater credence, would obviate all difficulties. She is carried away by force, and is for a time in a -responding 
mood, and driven to seek solace in religion, notwithstanding various attempts to divert her, but ultimately she yields to her 
ravisher and is united to him. Marriage, under such circumstances, is admitted to be right and properthere is no 
immorality, at least in Indian estimation, in a marriage of this kind, and Buddhist monks may well represent it on the walls of 
a monastery without any compunctious visitings of conscience. For an abducted maiden who marries and remains faithful to 
liis abductor, the emblems of constancy would not be inappropriate. Further, we may well believe that the representation was 
caused to be made by the prince, who had the caves bored, and the monks came in without any thought as to the propriety or 
otherwise of the representation. Of course there is nothing against the presumption that it was intended to depict an historical fact, 
but what it was, it is impossible now to determine. A story is told of an abduction by Purushottama Deo of Orissa bf a princess 
from Kalinga. He invaded Conjeveram and brought away Padmavati, the beauteous and accomplished daughter <of the king of 
that place, and made her over, in fulfilment of a vow, to his chief minister, in order to wed her to a sweeper, j “ Both the 
minister, however, and all the people of Puri, commiserated her misfortunes, and at the next Rath Jdtra, when tne Maharaja 

-~r~~. 


* Mr. Fergusson has overlooked this cavo-door and the rock-work over it. (Tree and Serpent Worship, 2nd ed„ p, 267.) 
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began to perform his office of Chanddl (sweeper) the individual entrusted with the charge of the lady, brought her forth 
and presented her to him, saying, * You ordered me to give the Princess to a sweeper : you are the sweeper upon whom 
I bestow her.’ Moved by the intercession of his subjects, the Rajd at last consented to marry Padmfivatf, and carried her to 
the palace at Cuttack. The end of this lady’s history is as romantic as the preceding portion of it. She is said to have 
conceived and brought forth a son by Mahadeo, and'shortly after she disappeared. All the circumstances were explained to 
the husband in a dream, who acknowledged gratefully the honor conferred on him, and declared the child thus 
mysteriously born his successor in the Raj.”* This is stated in the temple records of Puri to have happened at about 
the close of the 15th century, and, as the fact was written down at the time of the occurrence, there is no doubt as to the 
historical character of the first part of the princess’s story; and, knowing how readily the gods have in all ages and everywhere 
intervened to explain away, or cast a halo, over awkward incidents of birth in high life, we easily overlook 
the second. Orme takes the story back to a much earlier period, but not sufficiently early to make it anterior to 
the era when the caves were excavated; and there are so many discrepancies between the story of the frieze and that 
of the temple records and of Orme, that it is impossible to accept them as the same. The only circumstance common 
to the three versions is the abduction of a woman; and this, in the annals of the human race, has been so common in all 
ages and in every clime, that it cannot be accepted as a reliable datum for any historical inference. The case is different 
as regards the hero of the Hathi Gumpha inscription to be noticed further on. The cave shewn on the second tableau 
of the Queen’s Palace frieze (Plate VII), is, as already stated, most probably a carved representation of the Hathi Gumpha 
cave; and if so, it would follow that the hero delineated in the frieze should be accepted as a plastic representation of the 
person described m the inscription. Now a marriage of that person with the daughter of a conquered hill chief is mentioned 
m the monument, and he is repeatedly said to have caused various caves to be bored, and it would not bo by any means 
unreasonable to suppose that he caused the story of his romantic marriage to be sculptured in the frieze. Unfortunately the 
inscription is so obliterated at the part where the marriage is mentioned, that it is impossible to gather any details of that 
incident, and the identification of the hero of the inscription with the abductor in the frieze must remain a mere conjecture. 

_ The on] y ar S liments that can be brought forward in favour of the last conjecture are, the presence of the Svastika mark at the 
beginning of the Elephant cave inscription, and also on the elephant cave delineated on the frieze, the prominent position which 
the frieze occupies in the monastery, the labour and expense which have been incurred in carving it, and the association 
of the name of the place with a queen. But on the other hand, the Svastika mark occurs so frequently both in Buddhist 
and Hindu records that it cannot be accepted as a safe guide. Then a rich and elaborate frieze occupying a prominent 
position, as friezes usually do, does not necessarily imply that, the history of the founder of the structure on which it 
occurs is given in it; and all friezes, designed as they are to serve as ornaments, must involve labour and expense, for wo 
scarcely can separate the idea of ornament from labour and taste. There is, besides, literally not a tittle of evidence to show that 
the cave under notice was from the first called Ran! Naur or Ran! Gumpha, ‘the Queen’s Palace,’ and the argument founded 
upon the name is, therefore, hardly a convincing one. Any hypothesis founded on it would be a conclusion drawn 
from an unknown premiss. Further, there are two Queens connected with the history of the cave, the wife of the hero of the in 
scription and that of Lalatendra Kes'arf. The latter is said to have been the last occupant of the cave. This is based on the 
assertion of some hyrdgu or mendicants, whom Sterling questioned on the subject in the early part of this century and it 7 
mendacity will be apparent when the fact is called to mind that Lalatendra Kes'arf was a devout S'ivite who comnletod 
the Great Temple of Bhuvanes'ara, and his wife was the least likely to seek the asylum of a Buddhist sanctuary If 
authority of the byragis, it be accepted that the queen had abjured Hinduism, and, becoming a Buddhist nun had betaken to 
the monastery, the argument will not be advanced in the least. We must, on the same authority, believe the queen to have been 

“ tt0 kSt ° C ? ant ” “ d UOt ^ f ° Under - The P reSent name W W fro™ her, or more probably from the queen in the 
frieze interpreted by a modern observer; but that does not suffice to associate the foundation of the cave with a queen It i 

worthy of frote also, that there are three friezes in the monastery, and only one of them gives the story 'o£ & 
abduction, and I can see nothing to justify the selection of the last for the history of the founder. Moreover the & 
above, which has an only frieze and that of the' abduction, is named, not after the queen, but after Ganes'a a'llbi7 
god, who had as little connexion with it as with the topes of Sanchf or the Tower of Sdrnfith. The name of a thirl’ it !' 
added, is not of itself sufficient to afford any clue to its origin; its authenticity and antiquity must bo first proved before *t 
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. oan be used as evidence, and proof to that effect in the present instance is entirely wanting. It may be presumed 
that the queen of the inscription gave her name to the cave, but it cannot be accepted as a proved fact. 

To the west of the Queen’s Palace, at the head of the road proceeding northwards from the Government bungalow and the 

byragi’s math, there is a flight of steps leading to the upper floor of a two-storeyed range of 
caves called Svargapuri , or “ the celestial regions.” (Plate I., C. and Plate X VII). It offers 
one of two instances in Udayagiri, in which caves of one storey have been cut right on the top of another, or, in other words, 
of a really two-storeyed structure,—such as houses are,—and not merely apparently two-storeyed but really one-storeyed, 
the upper one resting on solid rock right above but behind the lower storey, as in the Queen’s Palace. The lower storey 
includes a suite of two rooms with a range of verandah divided into two by a partition wall, with a hall on the right hand 
side. The pillars of the verandah have fallen down, exposing the interior ; but the hall on the side remains intact. It has an 
only door-way, but of large size, framed with side pilasters and an arched ornamental band over the door-head. I rom 
the top of the pilasters, runs, laterally on each side, a line of Buddhist rails surmounted by an elephant in bas-relief, with 
a human figure and a tree behind it. The elephants are remarkably well carved, and in good preservation (Plate XVII.), but 
the human figures are very much defaced. The tympanum of the door had some carving on it, probably a female standing 
on a lotus bush, but it is so broken that nothing satisfactory can be made out of it. The upper floor includes, like the 
lower, two rooms, with a verandah in front. The front pillars are broken, but from the remnants of two on the partition 
wall they appear to have been of the Queen’s Palace type, square above and below, and octagonal in the middle of the 
shaft. No carving or inscription of any kind occurs in this range. Passing from the verandah to the right-hand side on 
the top of the hall, the visitor comes to a small open terrace, having on one side a mound-like prominence with a cubical 
chamber on top, barely large enough to hold an emaciated man in a sitting posture. By the side of this prominence, a few 
rough steps lead to the top of the left wing of the Queen’s Palace. 

To the left of the last named group, there is a suite of two rooms with a corridor in front. (Plate I, D). 

This my guide designated Ilans'apur, but some of his companions called it Jayd-vijayd. The 
J " V porch is 8 feet by 3 feet, and the corridor 13 by 6 feet. The inner edge of the latter has a 

raised plinth on three sides, and behind it are the two rooms, one V 6'' x 6' 6", and the other 6' 6" x 6 feet. The dimensions are 
average, as the rooms are not exact parallelograms. The doors (one to each room) are of the usual size and style, framed with 
side pilasters and arched bands, and having a frieze of the true Buddhist type. The last comprises three compartments with 
two intervening archways. The archways are exact counterparts of similar structures in the Queen’s Palace and the Ganes'a 
caves, flanked with flat pilasters with lion capitals. The base of the frieze is formed of a line of Buddhist rails. The principal 
subject of the frieze occurs in its central compartment, a “bo tree” surrounded by a fence, exactly like what may be 
seen in the bas-reliefs of Sanchf and Amaravatf. (Plate XIX). On the two sides of the tree are two male figures, the 
one on the left standing with folded hands in deep devotion,—the other on the right holding, with one hand, a bit of cloth 
tied to the tree, and a sprig of the tree in the other. Besides the men, are two elderly ladies bringing trays of offerings. 
The scroll-work on the semicircular bands over ’the doorways are, as elsewhere, dissimilar, and beyond them, on the outer 
piers, are two burly figures in turbans, advancing with trays of offerings exactly like those noticed in the Queen’s Palace 
and the Ganes'a friezes. Flanking the facade are two alto-rilievo figures, a man and a woman, each six feet high, wearing a 
conical cap, and a heavy chignon. The man is dressed in dhuti and cliddar , and the woman stands in a modest, graceful 
attitude in her sari. 

To the left of this cave, on a higher level, looking very like an appurtenance to the main structure, there is a 
small chamber called Dvdrkdpura. (Plate I, D). It bears no architectural ornament of any kind, and, but ioi the separate 

name, would have claimed no notice. I 

A few feet below and to the north-west of the last, there are two unpretending little groups of caves, (Plate I. E and F ), 

which bear tbe modern names of Gopdlapura, and Munchapura. ’Che larger of 
Gopalpma, and Muachapura. two, sometimes called Martydolca, ‘ the region of mortals,’ amt also Mdnika - 

pura, or the £ jewel cave,’ comprises a hall 33-4 by 6 by 7, two side-rooms, and a verandah 25 feet jjj inches long. 
The hall was originally divided into two rooms by a partition wall which has, however, long since been knocked down. 
The side rooms are accessible by the verandah. On the piers of the hall there are two inscriptions in the Lat'character, but 
both worn out and indistinct, and altogether the group is of little interest as a relic of the past. 

Farther north-west, a little above the level of the surrounding country, we come to a two-storeyed range designed some- 

Yaikuuflia, Patalapura and Joma- what “ the style of the Queen’s Palace, but on a smaller scale. (Plate I, G), The storeys 
pura Caves. are so arranged, as not to rest directly one above the other, but the upper recedes so as to 


leave the top of the lower one open to form a terrace. The upper storey is called Vailcunthapura , and the lower, Patalapmra , 
The lower storey comprises a suite of three rooms, two on a line facing the west, and one on the south, projecting 
considerably beyond the line of the former, the whole protected by a verandah in front. The eastern rooms are of a 
trapezoid shape, the extreme length before and behind differing by about 1 foot, the breadth being 7 feet. Each room 
has two doors opening into the verandah. The southern room is also a trapezium 10 feet in length on the western side, and 
11 / 6 " on the southern, the breadth being, as before, 7 feet. It opens into the verandah by a single door. The door-ways 
are framed with side pilasters and semicircular arched bands on the top as in the Queen’s Palace, but without any 
intervening frieze. The two ends of the verandah project forward to the extent of about 5 feet. Its pillars are now very much 
decayed, and mis-shapen, but originally they were of the Queen’s Palace type,, square above and below, and octagonal in the 
centre. The architrave once had a deep frieze formed of basso-rilievo figures ol men and animals, but they have been long 
since so destroyed, defaced and weather-worn that nothing but faint traces ot the figures are now visible. Above this frieze, 
over a slightly projecting cornice, there is a Buddhist four-barred rail along the whole length, forming a protecting fence 
for the verandah above; but it has been very much defaced by the ravages of time. 

A little beyond the northern projection of the verandah, there is a narrow flight of steps reaching to the upper storey, 
which is an exact counterpart of the lower floor except that on the east side, there is only one room running along the whole 
length of the verandah, and having three doors, and the side room has, in the middle of the western wall, a window of a 
much larger size than any that I have seen on this hill. The dimensions of the eastern room are 22' x 6 ' 6 ", that of the southern 
room 9' x 6 ", both average, and that of the verandah 24' x 3 feet. The doors measure 3| feet by 2, and have the usual 
side pilasters aud semicircular arched bands, but no frieze. The verandah had a range of four detached and two attached 
pillars, of which the last only, are now visible. On the architrave on the top of the verandah, there was a frieze of angels, 
elephants, devotees, the bo tree, the wheel of law, &c., but they are hardly distinguishable now. 

To the west of the southern room and forming the right wing of the Patalapura caves there is a small room 
running east and west, with two doors arid a verandah divided into two intercolumniations by a heavy pillar in the middle. 
At the corner where the verandah starts from the Patalapura range there is an alto-rilievo figure against the side pier, 
in imitation of the sentinel before the right wing of the Queen’s Palace. The cave is in a very ruinous condition now, 
and bears the appropriate name of Jamapura or “ Hades.” The “ Exterior View of a Vihara on the Udayagiri Hill” in 
Mr. Fergusson’s Illustrations of the Rock-cut Temples of India represents the three caves of Vaikuntha Patalapura and 
Jamapura. 

On the right hand pier of the centre door, of the Vaikuntha range, there is a Pali inscription in the Lat character, which 
is very carefully and deeply cut, but it is in several places doubtful, and its meaning cannot therefore be precisely made out. 

The text, as far as it can be made out, runs as follows :— 

In Pali. (1) H l s Lr * A l> it) ? J-'+af’' JLO (?) ITj±- (?) Wl (?) El-Jrb 

(2) IrQrbb-dj blA-bJL U+afo^ LT • • • ellfb 

(3) HOBD-dA-.-ft* 

(1) ’’srcfTi wyiw *sf¥jr—u—wiw ir^T—^i¥ici—r:—fsj^T^^r—(2) w^icr^r^r—(3) *nr*rfir 

Transcript in Roman character. —Arahanta pasadanam Kalinga .ya .nanam lonakadatam rajinolasa. 

m Hethi sahasam panotasaya . Kalinga-velasa. 

V| Agamahi pitd - kada. 

Translation. —“ Excavation of the rajas of Kalinga, enjoying the favour of the Arhantas, Buddhist saints, (the rest too 
fragmentary to be rendered with any degree of certainty.).” Prinsep. 

The most important word in this, and indeed in most of the Udayagiri records, is lonam. Adverting to it, James 
Prinsep says : “In my search for some of the catch-words which have proved of such avail in explaining the purport of 
the inscriptions of Bhilsa and Sainhddri , I could neither meet with the d&nam of the former, nor the deya dhamma of the 
latter,—but hi their stead I remarked a very common, if not constant, termination in a word of two syllables -J_L' lonam, 
or t3_ A' lunkm preceded in most instances by the genitival affix A sa ; and in the only case as of exception, by an equallv regu¬ 
lar genitive 1 i sirino from the noun siri, .(Sanskrit root gen. ) a worshipper of the sun. It was not 

until after many futile attempts w-ith the pandit to find a better, that wo were led to the supposition that the word lonam or 
lunam, must be the Pali equivalent for the Sanskrit participial noun wr lunam, ‘ cut’ or ‘excavated;’ in this the vowel is changed 
from u to o, and the n from the dental to the Prakrit cerebralbut in sound, it must be confessed that there is little difference; 









while in sense, the term satisfies precisely the circumstances of the Udayagiri caves, which are generally small holes cut with the 
chisel from the solid rock,—a stone of loose consistency easily worked with the rudest tools.”* The only meaning attached to 
lonam in Childer’s Pali Dictionary is salt, a corruption of the Sanskri t lavana , the v of Pali and Prdkrit changing along with its 
preceding and following short vowels into o. That meaning cannot, however, he accepted here, and Prinsep is perfectly 
right, therefore, to look to the Sanskrit lima, a cut, derived from the root lit, to cut, as the original of the lonam. In Sanskrit, 
we have luna and lavana for a wound, or that which is cut off or broken, and luna for cutting, and the change of u into o in 
Pali is quite common, e. g., sokara for sukara, a hog. The root lu, to cut or reap, is in use in modern Pali. And the name 
of one of the Ellora oaves, Dumdr Leina i the cave,’ = Leina or Iona, ‘ of virtue,’ — Duma , Dharma, affords an instance of the 
use of the term to indicate a cave. I am not satisfied, however, with the derivation assigned to the word sirino. Doubtless, the 
root of slra, also written dir a with the cerebral sibilant, is sar ; but the epithet would be by no means becoming a Buddhist 
monk, such as the party indicated in the inscription unquestionably was ; I am disposed, therefore, to take it as a derivative of 
s'ri, 1 to honor’ or 1 to be honored,’ whence the Sanskrit s'iras which in Pali would be sira, and applying after it the affix in the 
word would mean 1 the venerable,’ which would be a very appropriate title for a holy man, Buddhist or otherwise. 

In the verandah of the lower storey, there are two short inscriptions in the same character. Prinsep has given them in 
his paper, but owing to some mistake on the part of his informant, they are described as belonging to the Mfinikpura Cave. 
They run thus : — 

No. 1 . — In Pali. A !rb HlrfErb -hJ d OG L 1 AJ 18 eight letters lost, then + Mjrbl± -ji- 

In Roman character. —Yirasa maharajasa kalingadhipa . kadepa sirino lonam. 

Translation. —The cave of the Mahanlja Vira, (mighty sovereign) the lord of Kalinga .the cave of the venerable 

Kadepa. 

No. 2 .—In Pali, i8- > H rb J±- 

In Roman character. —Kumara vidukhasa lonam. 

Translation. —The cave of Prince Vidukha, (the misfortuneless). 

The use of the causal verb diitam shows clearly that a Baja of Kalinga contributed the expenses of excavating the caves. 
But for whom wore they cut ? The possessives followed by the noun lonam, 1 cave,’ in the singular in the lower storey 
records would suggest that Kadepa, the holy man or priest named, was the person for whem they were intended. But the 
occurrence of the prince Yidhulcha’s record in tho 2nd lower storey inscription raises a doubt on the subject, unless we believe 
one of the rooms to have been made by the prince and the others by the saint. Any how the name of the group of caves, 
according to the inscriptions, should be either Kalingaraja GumpM, f Caves of the king of Kalinga,’ or Vidukha Gumpha, 

< Prince Vidukha’s cave,’ or Kadepa Gumpha, ‘ Kadepa’s cave,’ and not Vaikunthapura, 1 the abode of Vishnu,’ nor 
Pdtdlapura 1 nether region cave,’ as they are now severally called. 

To the north-west, and a few feet above the level of the top of the Vaikunthapura GumpM, there is a large 

cave of irregular shape, which bears the name of HUM Gumpha or ‘ Elephant cave.’ 
It appears like a natural cavern extended by art, but without any order or plan. The 
forms of the plinths, seats and pillars, as also the chisel-marks on the sides, walls and roof, leave no doubt as to the extension 
being due to art, but the entrance is so irregular, that it may well pass for a natural cave.f Two rough-hewn blocks 
along the middle divide the area of the cave longitudinally into two ranges, and three compartments behind, the front 
being left to form a verandah of one opening with a very irregular outline. There is no demarcation between tho 
side walls, and the roof, and the appearance everywhere is that of a natural cave. A portion of the northern end has the 
floor raised about two feet from the level of the rest of the ground. On the two sides of the entrance which fa es the south¬ 
west, there are two small caves carefully cut in the shape of cubes of 4 feet a side, with a doorway scarcely large enough to 
admit a small sized man crawling in. In no part of the large cave is there anything like architectural ornament, or artistic finish, 
and the cave would have deserved no notice, but for a magnificent inscription in the most ancient Lat character, incised on the 
scarped rock over its entrance. The inscription is fourteen feet long and six feet broad, and comprises seventeen lines, each letter 
being about two inches in length. Owing to its exposed position facing the south-west, and the fragile character of the stone in 
which it is cut, the record has suffered serious injury in several places ; but enough still remains to show that it is perhaps tho 


Hathi GumpM. 


* Journal, As. Soc., Beng., YI., p. 1073, 


t Mr. Fergusson says, “ It is an extensive natural cave, unimproved by art.” 
Tree and Serpent Worship, 2nd Ed. p. 207. 
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oldest Indian engraved document that has come down to us. Mr. Sterling first drew the attention of Anglo-Oriental antiquarians 
to it in his elaborate and interesting essay on Orissa, and pointed out the relation it bore to tho character of the I iruz 
and other Lats of Northern India. But the facsimile he published was so very defective that nothing could be 
made of it. In 1837, Lieutenant M. Kittoe visited the place on three several occasions, and prepared a facsimile, of which 
a reduced copy, with transcript and a translation, was published by James Prinsep in the sixth volume of his Journal. (I late 
LVIII.) According to Prinsep, “ Nothing short of an impression, (and from the nature of the rock, an impression was 
impossible,) could surpass in fidelity Mr. Kittoe’s twice-compared facsimile,” and on the whole the praise was well-deserved. 
But bearing in mind that the record covers an area of about eighty-four square feet, it is not to be wondeied at, should the 
reading now offered to the public, which has been made out from a plaster cast prepared under the superintendence of Mr. H. 
H. Locke of the Government School of Art, prove to be in some respects different. The record has since Lieutenant Kittoe s 
time suffered extensive injury, and many letters, at times eight or ten in one place, which, judging from his facsimile, were 
then perfectly clear, are now no longer legible. These in the subjoined reading I have copied from the old. facsimile. 
Mr. Prinsep’s translation was prepared under many disadvantages, and in concluding what ho called his hurried and impel - 
feet notice,” Prinsep deemed it necessary to apologise for “ offering it to the Society in so immature a shape.”* I nave, there¬ 
fore, analysed below the first six lines of the text word by word, and ventured in my translation to make several changes and 
emendations which have materially altered the sense, and given quite a different turn, to several salient points of tho lecord. 
The last eleven lines are so sadly injured and so full of breaks that in none can an entire sentence bo made out; I have not 
been able, therefore, to subject them to the same process of analysis, but have been obliged to content myself with copying 
PrinsejVs version with only occasional obvious corrections. 

The ,whole of the first line was perfect in Prinsep’s time, but in my cast about twenty letters at the end have become very 
faint and /in some places quite illegible; supplying these doubtful and illegible letters from Prinsep’s facsimile, I read it 

thus:— ) 

Line I. 1-8- hlli-XL* 1-8- fWJfifrl’ >11 8b Til 8C-"8LdAb-ll d A-f SAAcbdli. LrbOrb+dHll dArA-JOlHAl +-J0- 

oLa i in rsJi-- 

Transcript in Nagari. «af3rvwm vrffcwf l *r*i%*rcTirJT*r 

I 

This line comprises two sentences : the first, a salutation, and the next, the main object of the record. Tho former comprises 
four woids, all in excellent preservation and of unmistakable import: the words are : namo arihantamm namo sava sidhdnam. 
The only doubtful letter is the ri of the second word. In Prinsep’s facsimile it appears like ra, but he takes it in his transcript 
to be ra with a short vowel, but in the plaster cast the mark on the top of the r, though very faint, is like an i. In the former 
case, the word should be accepted as the dative plural, which in Pali is the same as the genitive plural, of tho Sanskrit Arhat. 
The meaning of the first two words would be ‘ salutation’ (namoj 1 to the Arhats,’ or sages who have attained the rank of Arhats ; 
or, taking the plural to be simply honorific, u salutation to the Arhat,” or Buddha. If we accept the vowel-mark to be an i, the 
salutation may be directed to those who have destroyed or overcome fhantij their enemies or carnal passions, (ari) or the enemy of 
mankind, wMch is typified by Mara or lust. The last reading corresponds with the opening words of the Jain Gayatri or mystical 
mantra, whi runs thus : Namo arihantamm , namo siddhdnam , namo dyariyanam, namo uvahyanam, namo he savva sdhunam. This 
reading occurs in most of the A'gamas of the Jains, as also at the beginning of the Kalpa Sutra, where Stevenson renders the 
word in question by the phrase “ to the sages who have risen to be worthy of divine honours,” meaning the Arhats, and 
Prinsep accepts the same meaning. In Prakrit the verb arha, 1 to be worthy,’ becomes ariha ( arihadi , &c., being frequently met 
with in the S&nskrit-Prakrit dramas), and by analogy the noun arhat may also become ariha, and commentators on the Jain- 
Magadhi works always interpret it in that sense. But in Cliilder’s Pah Dictionary the Sanskrit arhat, both by itself and in 
combination, invariably becomes araha, changing in the different cases to arahd, araham, arahantam, arahata, &c. in all which 
the compound consonant rh is disintegrated by the insertion of a short a between its two phonetic elements. In the case of 
the Sanskrit arya ‘ honourable,’ the compound ry is, however, disintegrated by the insertion of a short i between its two 
components, and the question therefore arises whether we should accept the word to be an irregular form of the Psili formed 
on the model of the Prakrit, or a distinct word formed of ari enemy and hanlri destroyer ? The Pali being anterior to the 
Prakrit, we cannot accept the first branch of the alternative, except on the supposition that ariha is an irregular archaic form 
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wiucli has survived m the Indian Prakrits, though replaced by a regular derivative in Cingalese Pali. The second 
may be objected to on the ground of its not being a received interpretation, and opposed to the opinion of the commentators 
on the Jain Gayatrf, which evidently is an elaboration of the salutation under notice. In Buddhist works, the carnal 
passions typified by Mara are the great enemies of mankind; they are ever in the way to salvation, and frequently denounced 
ns ‘ (he enemy,” (an,) and those who have by the practice of solf-controul, penance, and devotion, overcome fiiantdj them are 
the noblest among men, and salutation to them, along with “ spiritual instructors,” uvahydnam , Sanskrit upddhydyebhyah, “ those 
who regulate our religious services,” dyariydmm , Sanskrit dehdryehhyah, and “those who have become perfect,” sidhdnam, 
Sanskrit siddhelhyah , would by no means be inappropriate. The greatest feat achieved by S'akya was his success over the 
allurements of Mara, whence his name Marajit, and none can be an Arhat who has not completely overcome his passions, and 
the epithet, whether derived from arha, to be worthy, or ariha, the destroyer of the enemy, would imply the arhats, and the result, 
therefore, in either case would be the same. The sense of the second clause is obvious enough. The words are namo, ‘ saluta¬ 
tion,’ ‘ to all,’ Sava, Sanskrit sarva, sidhdnam , Sanskrit siddhehhyah, ‘ perfected beings.’ The whole sentence may accord- 

ingly bo rendered thus: “ salutation to those who have overcome all human passions, i. c., Arhats; salutation to all who have 

attained perfection.” 

1 he second sentence opens with a series of seven words in the instrumental case, or nominative in the causal form. The 
first of these Airena is probably a proper name, Aira derived from ira or ird. He was ‘a great king,’ mahdrdja; who had 
‘a noble elephant,’ mahdmeyha, or ‘ a great cloud,’ for his‘carrier,’ vdhana; who had ‘lavished his wealth in erecting 
chaityas;’the epithet being a compound of cheta for chaitya, kdja ‘work,’ tatchha, for Sanskrit tatstha, ‘devoted to,’ whence 
‘ exhausted,’ ‘ weakened,’ ‘ spent,’ and dhana ‘ wealth;’ who ‘ is distinguished,’ pasatha, Sanskrit prasasta , by the ‘ attributes’ 
laksham ‘ of saka' or S'akya; who was ‘ renowned,’ khatena from the Sanskrit khydta, for ‘ despoiling’ lutham, ‘ to commit loot,’ 
all over the earth ‘ to its extreme four abutments’ chaturdnta ;* and who ‘ was the sovereign’ adhipati ‘ of Kalinga.’. l s to who 
Aria was, I shall notice further on. The second epithet calls for no remark. The third, if taken in the sense off a cloud, 
would apply to Indra, but seeing that the personage named was a sovereign of Kalinga, and the kings of Kalinga and Orissa 
have always borne the title of gajapati, or ‘ lord of elephants,’ I prefer to take it in that sense. It may be the proper 1 personal 
name, with aira for the race name, but I can say nothing in support of this idea. The fourth has been rendered by “ rich in tho 
possession of the purest wealth of heart and desire,” in Prinsep’s version, but how this meaning was got at, Prinsep cf.oes not 
explain, and I cannot make out. The wor ds cheta and kdja, coming together, suggest the idea of building chaityas; and l| think it 
much more appropriate than Prinsep’s rendering. The fifth in Prinsep’s version is « of exceeding personal beauty.” This mean¬ 
ing has been arrived at by taking tho word saka to be equal to sukra or semen-virile, and that standing for the body; but I have 
never seen the word sulca used in the sense of tho body; the vowel-mark u is illegible-in my cast; Prinsep has doubtfully indicated 
it by a dotted line ; I prefer to take suka for S'akya, and believe the author meant to say that the prince bore the noble character¬ 
istics of S'akya, the founder of the Buddhist religion, and did not wish to praise his personal appearance. The word Saka may of 
course mean Scythian, but a Buddhist prince would scarcely feel proud of bearing the characteristic marks of a nameless foreigner. 

If we prefer the reading suka to saka, the word would mean S ukrachdrya, the preceptor of the Asuras, who was renowned for his 
wisdom, and, as the Buddhist did not repudiate the celestial host of the Hindus, the epithet would imply that the prince had the 
characteristic wisdom of the divine sage S'ukra. The sixth, in Prinsep’s version, is “ having an army of undaunf i courage,” 
but his reading is not correct, and his translation is necessarily wrong. To Europeans raids and looting cannot but convey 
an offensive idea, but Indian writers invariably associate the idea of greatness with extensive conquest (diyvijaya) and always 
assign it to their great kings as a mark of praise. The meaning of the seventh is clear enough, but Prinsep has transferred 
the case-mark to tho next word, and thereby made the epithet kalmgddhipa stand by itself, unconnected grammatically with tho 
word it qualifies. The two letters which form the mark are indistinct; in my cast they may be read Una or tern; I take 
them for the former for the sake of grammatical construction. Prinsep, reading them with the following letter, made 
out the word tirdsi, eighty-three. The letter si is clear enough, but it is not repeated to support Prinsep’s leading 
of the subsequent word sikhara, of which the kha and m are barely legible. I propose, therefore, to read the last two words 
stkhara, ‘ hill,’ in the object case, and the participle avalonam, ‘ excavated,’ from the Sanskrit avaluna, combined by synizesis into 
.s ikhardvahnam, meaning the hill was excavated by him, leaving the number of caves undefined. Prinsep’s reading of tirdsi 
s/khardvalonam cannot mean eighty-three caves, but eighty-three hills, which would be inconsistent, as there are nothing near 
eighty-three hillocks in the neighbourhood. It is not to be supposed that the inscription refers to distant hills, even if we 
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could set aside the grammatical objection by assuming that the writer was not particular in that respect. The meaning of 
the sentence, according to my interpretation, will be : “ By Aira, the great king, who has a mighty elephant for his vehicle, 
who has lavished his wealth in erecting Chaityas, who is distinguished by the attributes of S'akya, who is renowned 
for having looted the earth to its outermost limits, who is the sovereign of Kalinga, has this hill been excavated.” 

Line 2 . £h7 1 & #1 AXd<l kb Oil A ADI ^A'11>1 rbAA'&SU XAAXi UPE 

bl^A rb Li d/^rbAAib PiA(] BXirbf DXr) & 8X All 

fafireT w%i *Rf*3rre^T%*r smsnf* %nRTsr 

Having in the first line announced the main object of the inscription, namely, to record the fact of the hill having been 
excavated by Aira, the writer next proceeds to give a history of that person. This ho commences in the second lino. The 
letters in the line are, on the whole, well preserved, but the words they form appear disjointed, owing to the omission of case- 
marks and prepositions, and the construction is throughout involved. The sentence does not terminate until about the mid¬ 
dle of the third line. The first word of the sentence is pandarasavasdni, ‘ fifteen years.’ In the objective case, it vill mean 
‘ for fifteen years,’ or ‘ all through fifteen years,’ for a rule in Sanskrit says that words implying time, place, or road in the ob¬ 
jective may imply pervasion (vyApti) . The second word is siri-kadAra-sanravatd , formed of siri for s'ri, * handsome,’ kadArct , 

* tawny,’ or ! red,’ i. e. beauteous, sarira , ‘ body,’ and vatA from vat, < to possess,’ with the mark of the singular instrumental case 
A ; the meaning of the whole being “ by him who possessed a handsome tawny body.” The epithet kadAra, tawny, or red, may 
appear to Europeans as awkward, but seeing that in the modern Indo-Aryan vernaculars, boys are generally described as “ red” 
by way of praise, and the word Vila, “ red,” is a common term of endearment, forming the component of a whole host of proper 
names, and Bengali women invariably use the word rdngd, “ red,” when praising a child, I do not think I have failed to take it 
in the sense in which the composer of the record has employed it. If I could accept it to be a corruption of kandara, 1 a cave,’ I 
eoidd render the phrase ‘ asylum of beautybut according to Mr. Childer’s Pali Dictionary, the Sanskrit kandara becomes in Pali 
kandaro and not kadaro , and sO it cannot be adopted. The next words are IciditA , * having played,’ Sanskrit Jcridita ; kumAra 
kidikA, ‘juvenile games,’ and these bring the first clause of the sentence to a close. The meaning of the clause will bo “ for 
fifteen years all juvenile games having been played by him, who had a handsome red body.” 

The second clause is intended to terminate, like the first with a participle, but it is not given. Its first word is tato, ( afterward.’ 
The next is, lekha-rupa-ganana-vavapAra-vidhi-visAradem, ‘ by him who is experienced,’ fvisaradaj 1 in writing’ fkkhaj, ‘ painting’ 
frupaj, * arithmetic’ (gananAJ , ‘ civil polity’ (vavapAraJ , and ‘ law’ fvidhij. Prinsep renders the word rupa into “ reading,” but I 
see no reason to adopt it, as it cannot be supported by any law of Sanskrit or Pali construction. It being very doubtful whether two 
and twenty centimes ago painting would form a partof ordinary education, it would perhaps be well to accept rupa to be a qualify¬ 
ing term for lekha the two together meaning ‘ forms of writing.’ Prinsep takes gam to be equivalent to ‘ arithmetic,’ but gana is to 
count, and to make a noun of it an affix of some kind is wanted, and I effect this by joining the initial of the next word and reading 
the whole gananA. The nA being thus removed we have vavapAra left, instead of nAva and vapAra as in Prinsep’s reading. The word 
nava, ‘ boat’ can scarcely be used by itself to indicate navigation, but coupled with the next word vapAra for Sanskrit vyApdra, 

1 affairs relating to,’ it would make an appropriate term. Navigation, however, as a subject of juvenile study was probably never 
preferred to civil polity, and I have therefore preferred the latter meaning. Prinsep renders vapAra into ‘ commerce.’ The 
word vidhi as it stands may mean law in general, or especially the laws relating to the subjects named. I follow Prinsep in 
taking the wori in a general sense. The third epithet is savavijAvadAtena, 1 by him who is proficient in all knowledge.’ The 
letters are all clear, and the radicals do not suggest any alternative meaning. This is followed by the word navavasAni, 

‘ nine years,’ which represent the period devoted to the acquirement of the different accomplishments mentioned, and to 
complete the sense a word is required here, which I believe was ativAhilAni , 1 were passed.’ 

Prinsep reads the next clause hovarAja-panasivasa, and paraphrases it into “ the former Raja being then in his eighty-fifth 
year.” The reading is dependant on two doubtful letters, whether the first two letters are hova or hota, and whether panasi is a 
corruption of the Smiskxxtpanchasiti, eighty-five ? As regards the former, Prinsep, in the first part of his article,* writes hot,a, 
giving hlmta for its Sanskrit equivalent, but in the transcript given on page 1090, he has hova. In his facsimile the lower part of 
the A fv) is angular, looking very like a defective A (t). In my cast the lower part of the A (vj is rounded, and I am forced, there¬ 
fore, to accept the word to be hova. Now for its meaning. It is well known that the root him becomes ho in Prakrit, and I have 
frequently met with it in the Gatha dialect which was current long before the Prakrit was formed.f According to the 
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quotations given in Mr. Childer’s Pali Dictionary and D’Alwis’ Pali Grammar, it would seem that both bint and ho were used 
in Pali; sometimes the one and sometimes the other. Again, long before the Sanskrit blm changed into ho in India, it had 
undergone a similar change in Euiopean languages ; we accordingly have the Latin habere , the German liahen , the Anglo- 
Saxon haVban, the Gothic haban, the Dutch hebben , the Sweedisli hafva , the Danish have, and the Spanish haber. I have no hesitation, 
therefore, in accepting the first part of the word to be the radical blm. Now with the affix Ida it becomes bhuta, ‘ that which 
was,’ or, as rendered by Prinsep, “ former$” but in this past sense the former king should cease to be, and not be living in 
his eighty-fifth year. I prefer, therefore, to derive the word with the affix i f bliavij in a future sense, ‘ that which is to be.’ 
Bkdvi should in Pali be hold ; in Bengali it is habu, and in Uriyfi hoba, and I am disposed to infer, therefore, that in the inscription 
the final i has been omitted as is too frequently the case in such records, or become illegible from age, or the proper form at 
the time was hova. In any case a futurity is implied, and taking, as I do, the panasivasa of Prinsep to be pasasita , a 
corruption of the Sanskrit praiyasita, ‘ desiring,’ and sa ‘ he,’ the phrase would mean ‘ he desiring to become a king.’ The 
word puna, ‘ thereupon,’ or ‘ next,’ which follows is in perfect keeping with this. The next word chatavisativase may 
be read chatuvisativase. In either case it means ‘ in the twenty-fourth year,’ i. e., after fifteen years of play and nine 
of education, the i^erson, on the twenty-fourth year of his age, wishing to become a king, did what is next described. To 
gratify the desire for royalty, heroism is the first requirement, and this is indicated by the word danava-dhamen 1 with the 
characteristics’ (dharmaj ‘of a giant,’ fddnavaj. Prinsep renders the phrase into “ full of wisdom and uprightness,” but this 
interpretation cannot be given to it without an amount of torturing which is quite inadmissible. The next requirement is an 
army, and this is described by the epithet asesa-yodhena , ‘ with a numerous army,’— asesa, ‘ endless,’ and yodha, ‘ warrior.’ The 
line here terminates with two words, of which the first is an adjective, adhivijaya , ‘ victorious,’ qualifying the pronoun 
sa ‘ he,’ and the second iitiye, ‘ third,’ referring to the word sanyuye in the third line. 

Line 3. +-jorS&-rOb fd/LO Blr-rfrEbd-L LUIA Hn^ABA dUlB 6.UAS0-A OblD-FIlihl' liAhniJbX b-JOlof qy IL 
Aol AK") LU d AbbJLi hi XlbA A/ObXAd 

musiTfir i Stare: xn^re; ufh ^rerezufef | sfifsfjrwjTft: 

errur urfinr 'n srsruufa srr*nrfcr smTunfiT i 

The third line opens with a long compound term of which the elements are— kalinga , ‘ the country so-called,’ rdjavahsa, 

‘ royal dynasty,’ puri, ‘ city,’ and sanyuye , * in the battle.’ Qualified by the last word of the second line which is in the 
same case w ith it the term would mean, ‘ in the third battle in the capital of the Kalinga royal dynasty.’ This compound 
term is followed by anothor nearly as long, but of unmistakable import,— mahardj&bhisechanam , ‘ royal anointment,’ maharaja ,' 
* royal,’ and abhisechanam, 1 anointment’ or ‘ sanctification with holy water.’ The term is in the objective case, and is 
followed by the active verb pdpunati, Sanskrit prupnoti, ‘ he obtains,’ which governs it. The pronoun sa is the nominative, 
and it can have only Aira of the first line for its antecedent. The meaning of the whole sentence according to this interpreta¬ 
tion will stand thus : “ Having devoted fifteen years to juvenile pastimes, and nine years to the acquisition of writing, paint¬ 
ing, arithmetic, civil polity, and law's, he (Aira) wishing to be a king, with a giant’s vigour and an endless army, becoming 
victorious in the third battle in the capital of the royal dynasty of Kalinga, receives royal unction.” 

Having thus been installed a king, what las first acts were aro described in the next sentence. The words of the sentence are 
as follow : 1st, Abhisita-mato , ‘ lie whose mind was devoted to or immersed in;’ Prinsep takes the word to mean, ‘ the anointed,’ 
or the person who got the royal unction. Following immediately after abhisechana of the preceding sentence, thd vord naturally 
suggests this inference; but in Sanskrit abhisilcta takes the affix vat and not mat, and in tl. singular nominative, the word 
would be abhmktavan, in Pali abhisitavan. I am therefore disposed to take it as a compound of abhisikta and malt, 1 mind.’ 2nd, 
Chapadhame, ‘ in the religion of the bow,’ i. e., in accordance with the duty imposed on kings or Kshatrfyas. Prinsep reads the word 
vapadhamma, and accordingly, taking vapa for vipra, ‘ a Brahman,’ infers that it has reference to the Brahmanical religion of the 
prince. The first letter, however, is clearly d fchj in his facsimile and also in my cast, and I prefer my reading both 
because it is in consonance with the text, and also with the sequel. 3 rd, Vasavaiavihata, ‘ destroyed by rain and wind.’ 
Prinsep joins vasa with its preceding word, and takes it to mean “ subject to,” but the mata of the first word having already 
supplied that sense, it would be tautological to repeat it. 4 Ih, Goparapakara-nivesana, ‘ Gates, enclosing wall or fortification, 
and houses.’ Prinsep reads the first letter to and joins it with the preceding word, but the compound so produced becomes 
unmeaning, and the letter, both in his facsimile and in my cast, is unmistakably go. 5th, Paiisankharayati, “causes to bo 
repaired.” The several words put together produce this sentence : “ Devoted to the duty of kings, he causes the gates, walls, 
and houses (of the city ? or the palace ?) which had been destroyed by rain and wind to be repaired.” 



’ 



The next sentence continues tho enumeration of the good deeds of the king. Its words are: 1st, Kalinya-nagari , ‘ in the 
city of Kalinga.’ There is no case-mark to this compound, hut Prinsep very reasonably assumes that it is in the dative case. 
2nd, Khidira-sitala- taddya, — khidira, ‘the moon,’ sitala, ‘cool/ today a, ‘jheoh or ‘ long artificial lake.’ Zrd, Pidiya cha, ‘and 
flights of steps,’ from tho Sanskrit pddiya. Prinsep reads IcHdira, ‘ poor ;’ but the epithet poor applied to a tank appears to me to 
be rhetorically offensive, and I have therefore preferred a different and more consistent version. If I could accept khidi to 
be the Prakrit form of tho Sanskrit khiti, ‘ earth’ and rasatala to be the rasdtala ‘ bottom of the earth’ of the Hindu cosmogonists, 
the two words together would make a very appropriate epithet for tadaga,—a very deep jheel, or one whose bottom reached the 
nether regions, but the reading situ to is against it. The conjunctive cha, which follows, couples the jheel with the flight of 
steps. 5th, Vathupayani, ‘ every necessary,’ or vahupayani, ‘ many roads.’ Prinsep prefers the former, but the second letter 
is very much worn out, and seems to me to be more like a liu than tha, and the meaning with the former letter is more in 
keeping with the context. 5th, Savoy ana, ‘all kinds of equipages.’ 6 th, Patisanthdpana, ‘consecration.’ The last word of 
the line is cha, ‘ and y it joins the roads with the tank mentioned before. The verb of the sentence occurs in the next line. 

Line 4. -f 1XA lilAX'lX LUlrJUr Li+AJL I'Ell Hid A* HdAXA XA-flhJdbH b-A 08 II 

xou & x±X+ loii'XruiAa, 


ID Alr-J r*• /°UOUJbA +-XA 


flcft§ ^ %rcraTfsj jisf wmrvftT 

*«i»rnniTO wt snnrgifavn xnre% 

Ihe first word of this line is karayatt ‘ causes to be made,’ being tho verb referred to in the last preceding paragraph. 
Along with it the sentence would stand thus: “ In the city of Ivalinga he causes to be consecrated a lake with water 

refreshing as the moon (or a very deep jheel) and a ghat, and many roads for all kinds of equipages.” 

Continuing the enumeration of the prince’s acts, tho record next states that he, the prince, ‘ causes the gratification,’ ranjayati, 
‘ of a hundred thousand,’ satasahasehi, ‘ of the people,’ pakati Sanskrit prakrit'i, ‘having their heads bowed down in salutation,’ 
penati sirasi. Prinsep reads the word penatisirasi as panatisirdsihi and renders it into “ with panas eighty-three,” a 
compound which would correspond neither with the laws of Sanskrit grammar nor with those of the Prakrit; the word is 
unmistakably an adjective qualifying satasahasehi. 

r l ho next sentence begins with tho word ditiye, ‘ in the second ;’ then follow cha, ‘and,’ and vase, ‘ in the year,’ i. e., in 
the second year of the prince’s reign. Prinsep reads the last word vase, “ in the house.” The difference arises from the fact 
of the word vasa being susceptible of very different interpretation, according as we take it for the Sanskrit vdsa, ‘ a dwelling,’ 
or vasa, ‘ led on by,’ ‘ enthralled,’ or varsha, ‘ a year.’ Prinsep says, “ I have interpreted it in the latter sense wherever I 
found a numerical accompaniment.” This doubtless is the safest rule to adopt, but he seems not to have abided by it so 
strictly as he intended. I have done so more scrupulously, as I have found it to clear out much that would otherwise bo very 
ambiguous. In the present sentence, as there is no mention made of a first house, the second becomes inconsistent; whereas 
the first year’s doings being fully described, the enumeration of those of the second year is quite natural. In subsequent parts 
wo have the “next,” “the fourth,” “the fifth,” “ the seventh,” “the thirteenth” years, following in regular succession. 
After the date come two words which Prinsep reads dchitayitd sotaJcdrim, and renders them into “ which the architect has 
prepared;” but such an epithet*cannot be made to correspond with ‘ the western side,’ where ‘he causes to be placed’ pati- 
thdpayati, Sanskrit prastUpayati, haya, ‘ horses,’ yaja, ‘ elephants,’ nara, ‘ men,’ radha, Sanskrit ratha, ‘ war chariot,’ and lahula 
dandin, ‘many staff bearers.’ I take them to mean ‘reflecting on his own interest,’ from the Sanskrit dchmtayitvd svotkdni; 
the second word is very clearly sotakani. The succeeding word is pachimadisam, * to tho west side;’ Prinscp’s reading of ddrin 
for dandin is not supported by my cast. This enumeration shows clearly that the place on the western side was a fort, or a 
stronghold, or a pass, where danger was much apprehended, and a strong detachment of troops greatly needed. The first letter 
of tho word va ula is doubtful. Prinsep reads it thahula ; it may be sahula, i. e., ‘ having pikes,’ or ‘ pronged staffs.’ 

The next, sentence says that ‘ for those who had come from the Kansa forest,’ Kansavandyataya, ‘ to behold,’ 
darsanaya, the rejoicings, ‘ as also for those,’ va tdnarn, ‘ who were inhabitants of the city of Sika,’ sikanayaravdsino, ‘ by virtue 
of his great merit,’ punavasc. The conclusion of tho sentence occurs in tho next line. The reading of the letters hero given 
is not very certain; for va I wish to read cha, and join tdna with sika to make the name of the town Tdnasika. The last 
word admits of three different renderings; it may mean, ‘influenced by his virtue,’ Sanskrit punyavasatah; ‘or in tho 
next year,’ Sanskrit punarvarshc; ‘or in a sacred place,’ Sanskrit punydvdshe ; and any one of them would be appropriate. 
Prinsep accepts the first. The second appears to me to be very likely, coming, as it does, after the “ second year” of tho 
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preceding sentence, and before “ the fourth year” of a succeeding one ; but the third may be defended as pointing out the 
locality of the rejoicings which form the subject of the narration. 

Line 5. rvaA^DCI t’LlArMAi’A LrbA rbBEfrLiL. d +HLJL-A lA? AO dA0 AHj A8'Dr(3A?b HlrA LAfJALirSl. 

..AAD8(Crbr.-AIA d l'lAiA 

1 UWcr Xf F STT^TTCITRTftJ ^ WUTl cT^ 

*;T3jw _ .. .cffeu y f*ifjgcr^ci I 

The words of the concluding part of the last sentence of the preceding line are all tolerably clear, and their meanings 
obvious. They are, 1st, Gandhava-veda-ludha ‘ men proficient’ fbudhaj ‘ in the art’ (veda , Sanskrit vidyd,J ‘ of music’ (gandhavaj. 
2nd, JDanpana-tabhata-vadita, ‘the musical instruments (vddiJaJ named dampana and tablmta.’ ‘3rd, Sandasanakim, ‘worthy of 
being beheld,’ Sanskrit Sandarsandrha. Ath, TJsava, Sanskrit Utsava, ‘ entertainment.’ 5th, Smnaja-kdrdpandpi ‘ recitation of 
dramatic compositions;’ both the last in the objective case joined by the conjunction, (Qth,J cha, ‘and.’ 7 th, Kiddpayati, 

‘ causes to be played,’ Sanskrit kridayatt. 8 th, Nag art, ‘ dancing girls.’ The meaning of the whole sentence will accordingly 
be : “In the next year, for the gratification of those who had come from the Kansa forest, as also for that of the inhabitants 
of the city of Tdnasika, he causes to be celebrated an entertainment with the music of the dampana, tabhata, and other musical 
instruments, by persons proficient in the science of music, and a dramatic performance by dancing girls.” 

The next sentence is incomplete, several words at its end being illegible. The words at its beginning are, 1st, tatha, 

‘ next.’ 2nd, Chatutha vase, ‘ in the fourth year.’ Prinsep reads this word vivatha vase, and renders it into “ turning his 
mind to law,” but the first two letters are not clear, and as far as I can make them out, they support my reading, which is also 
in keeping with the ditiya-vase, ‘ in the second year,’ and puna-vase, “ in the next year” of the preceding sentences. 3rd, Vijd- 
dharadi-vase, ‘ in the house of the learned,’ Sanskrit Vidyddharddi-vdse. Ath, Ahata, ‘ Arhats’ or Buddhist saints. 5th, 
PurvaMingapura rdjana, ‘ kings of the city of eastern Kalinga.’ Here ten or twelve letters are lost, then follow probably 
the earlier words of a new sentence. 5 th, Vata dhama p'ta, —vata for vrata, ‘ devotion,’ dhama for dharma, ‘ religion,’ tit a for 
tita, ‘ moistened,’—‘ absorbed in acts of devotion.’ 7th, Sard, followed by three illegible letters. 8th, Taritacha. 9 th, Nikhita, 

< forsaken,’ ‘ given up,’ Sanskrit Nikshipta. 10i th, Chhata, ‘ umbrella,’ or more probably a corruption of sata, ‘ a hundred.’ 

Line 6. ifOllrA 1A-L* rbbAib ihAlOf-d8d"lj£A' r’LuhA Ld8d P-LArb -L r’fS XArbA LLiICA AL AI-JJL <58 (jXfALAILArb f ib...«. 


rbr/rbrd-*-Crb d rbl J fbArbA"HA-L 

4 fwn^ffcr *uvr vt^triyy yyyfir srcflsro yiy 

f<%_Fvrreft w. ftf ^ i 

The words of the concluding part of the sentence begun in the last line, are, 1st, Bhigdrehita ratanam , ‘jewels brought in 
jars,’ -Sanskrit Bhringdrdhita-ratna. 2nd, Sapateya, ‘ inimical,’ Sanskrit Sdpatneya. 3rd, Savarathika, ‘ all charioteers,’ 
i. e., kings. 4 th, Bliaja-kepd, 5th, Devam, ‘ to the gods.’ 5tli, Ddpayati, ‘ causes to be given.’ The sentence, 

as far as made out would thus mean, “ Impelled by devotion to acts of religion, he causes to be given to the gods the hundred 
jars full of jewels which inimical kings had given up to him.” 

The next sentence begins with a word, the third letter of which Prinsep conjectures it to be a th. I find it to bo 
clearly an m, and read the word pachama , “ fifth,” Sanskrit panchama. The 2nd word is cha ‘ and.’ 3rd ddni, 1 now,’ 
Sanskrit iddni. Ath, Vase, ‘ in the year,’ i. e., ‘ and now in the fifth year.’ Prinsep renders the phrase: “ Afterward 

inclining <to charity,” but as ddni cannot be the Pali form of the Sanskrit ddna, it is not satisfactory. 

The next -word is Nandaroja, ‘ king Nanda ;’ next, nivasata, ‘from his home,’ Sanskrit nivdsdt; then ughdjtita, ‘having 
expelled’ (Sanskrit udghdtita); then tana for tena, ‘ by him.’ Then follow the words taraliya, ‘ quick moving,’ vdja for vdji, 

‘ horse,’ Punddi, a proper name, nagara, ‘ a city,’ and pavesa, ‘ to enter ;’ the rest is lost. The sentence as far as legible may 
be rendered thus: “ And now in the fifth year, king Nanda having been, by him, expelled from home, went away on a 

swift horse to the city of Punadi.” 


J _ 
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Line 7. Hinir Hi+-L rbArblrrbl ArbEA Ll£Ll> fbA8 d LrbrbA A81LI1AG rbAliJU <b AA-ttL-L II U... OSd Arb 


JJ 


Hl'-Lb.ALrMi’l Al 

« wiwjrf f^^Tarffr ^ ^ . 

w wjx?t .cr . 5 ?^ fnft: i 

From this Aine forward the original is so full of breaks, erosions, and obliterations, that it is impossible to subject the 
words to any critical examination. I shall, therefore, without in any way subscribing to its accuracy, content myself with 
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copying Prinsep’s version verbatim, without reference to my cast, which in the latter part is very imperfect, adding only a few 
occasional notes where circumstances render them necessary. 

“ Anugahci anelcani satasahasdni visajati; ‘he munificently distributes in charity many hundred thousands (panas),— 
porajdnapadam satamanehatisam pasdsato vajaragharavedham satam gharini savata Jcalia dapanna narapa. Here the sense is too much 
interrupted to he well made out, and the want of the concluding verb leaves us to guess the object of the repetition of satam, 
a hundred, with paurajanapadam , the town, territory, and ghara, “ house.” At the conclusion of this line we find a few known 

words. ihamevase manam . ta . ge . girt . “ hill.” I take -thorn cha vase for sathama cha vase, the seventh 

year. 

Line 8. LTaUcLA r£ AdL bbVbJLA DU’d +BUH lUVL bjAlUL AULA L8dA«qi* HLilAlAl ID.."yrfrA.’L.UuA8 

<= uicnufucfi ^ trer?* *ro*tfipnrc... .w. 

^ra 3^Tfir.... 

# 

“ The eighth line is again but partially intelligible \-gJidtapayiti rdjd gabham upapidapayati: dhatinam cha kamupadana 

pan&dena pambatasena vdhayati: pammuchitamadhuram apanata . mora dadati: 11 (To) the prince who caused (its) 

destruction, he ordains the pain of the cavern (imprisons in one of the caves ?) and causes the murderer to labour {dhatinam for 
ghdtinam ) by a generous requital. ( Pambdtasena , the pandit would read parbatdsanam, 1 seated on the hill’) and lavishes bland 
speeches and obeisance.—” 

Line 9. +L> LI b-J, AS JJ rbb-JL fijrb d blA'rbLBiA+AI lfjlubfbllrl-d flLV 10/ 81±-£Ab blWz-rb.b-. 

t f'u 3i«t ^ ^ strain ^ sncw *iw sjwtr trc^ifir . .*r.^_ 

“ The ninth line opens with a catalogue of further gifts :—Kapam ukha haya gaja flulapa ?J sahaga sesa cha gharavasdya, 
manatiha-gana nirasasahanancha Icdragitun, baimandnam jatapa (jatiya ?J paradaddti : 

“ Apes, (^fiftr) bulls, (^^t,) horses, elephants, buffaloes (?) and all requisites for the furniture of the house; to induce the 
practice of rejecting (fir^n?) improper persons, he farther bestowed (or appointed) attendants of the batman caste (brahman ?) 
trfb^rfcf: the rest of the line is irrecoverable.” 

Line 10. m HlAiei/rTrb Bb-ASJL OMOIJLA OArbJLrbArbb Jb- >ibS d fbr , +r r A....lJAArbU....irOXA.... t ) bLlAld BJAlIlbb 

\° Wfcl TTS ?CTO *mfif3T*T ^ ---. 

...... fir I 

“ Henceforward the commencement also is lost, so that it is only in our power to string together such detached sentences 

as can be gleaned from what remains. Mdnatiraja pandarasa mahdvijaya pdsddam kdrayati “. raja causes to be made tho 

palace (or fort) of fifteen victories.” 

Line 11. UJ bAraArbA'bQfAWlAil fvbJWv £lb“^ dA±d AlrbArb rbA+.-.'t>AA Bl^b-rbCA □...frb8‘A.brbO+.bhAArbLA 

...b©r£± 

. v sr uwsrfVwfi f inrg- _5RT^ir*Ttnci++srcT*m ^ . 

trenar v .f^fir *ro«r... .firfij^rai^r. 

u Puva npu nivesdtam pithu-ddga-dambha-mgare nakdsagatta janapade, bhdvand cha teresavase sataka :— 1 finding no glory in 
the country which had been the seat of tho ancient princes,—a city abounding in envy and hypocrisy,—and reflecting in 
tho year thirteen hundred”—a break follows and leaves us in the dark as to what era (if any) is here alluded to. The 

Sanskrit of this passage would bo :—*snj=r (?) ’WTOrewT sRire _-After this 

occurs, the expression amaradehasa pata “ falling of heavenly form”—used to denote the death of a person,—then barasa 1 twelve,’ 
and at the end of the line, siri pithirajano, which in Sanskrit will be:—( *twt )”—[The line is so corrupt that I 
cannot venture; to suggest amendments ; but the interpretation given above appears to me to be very unsatisfactory. The 
tragadasa vase, 1 feel certain, refers to the thirteenth year of the reign, the word sataka which follows being a part of tho 
matter which is lost.] 

Line 12. yddl d ALrJ dJA SlAb- 0 ( bO-O r bDJLXA...BAa d [T1.Db-A rbrbAD W^LLA 1M'£1 AA” HH£lfbI-BniL i>b-lfb d 

>HAaH BdlUir 
1 * 1 

^... .v: ir^wfic i 
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Prinsep has not noticed this line, and there are only a few words which can be identified in it with any thing 
approaching to certainty. The first legible part ends with a verb payayati , 1 he caused to be established/ but the object is 
not apparent. In the next sentence the name of Nanda Raja is clear enough, and so is the word Magadha r&jani 1 the kings of 
Magadha’ with the exception of the letters m and y which are very faint and almost illegible in my cast. The purport seems 
to be that the country of Magadha was well governed, (vahaga sdsita } J after the expulsion of Nanda Raja; but this is the 
merest conjecture. 

Lino 13. ...ASJI-Jn-J-Orirb Cfll AlvLA XA'AX U Ub-“ll’.-.Hrb8rb!Xdb-O-lAiLiblW...•Xb-ALr'rS±---bi J rbb WHl+iWBl- 




lAriHb-riJLAr-a ^ 

W —TOTfhfa- totot jet v vftTn^* vrenfaTOW Tfv... .fftwvftTO TO- 

UlXTaTO TOTTO KTVSSJT^TVVftT 3 CTOTO | 

“ Ta jaloralaklula bdranasi Mranonivenayti apparently, he distributes much gold at Benares (Sanskrit vdrdnasam hiranyam 
vwrjati) —all that follows is too uncertain until we approach the verb,— anekani dato fdcva ?J maniratanani aharapayati 
‘ he gives as charity innumerable and most precious jewels/ ” 

Line 14. rt» iirb +M AlrbBAArbrb L’AA A£JL d + +8”Fbrb’A HIlrA LilirL A fi+BirbSU, ib-+hl...A-ldl t>...lHjrb/bAi LSI 

» » I 

HALArbXiA J/liS >A HII'VA J 

«RTfcr vto frov f jtucI tot vtotow fro wfs? ?v —cffv to 5 -— 1 fro 

<3TO vrcT TTOTVTTO TOTOT TO... . . 

14th Line.—“ Sincva'si kariti terasa niava fsata ?J vasesupanchala fpabata ?J vijaya chakoa kumaripasange , arahatcparanavasanta 

pi kamani sidindya yapuravake . in the year thirteen hundred married (Sanskrit TOW) with the daughter of the 

so-called conq ueror of the mountains (a hill raj a)—” the rest is obscure but seemingly declaratory of some presents to priests/ 5 
Here as in a preceding line the year* is probably the thirteenth of the reign and not thirteen hundred : the word Arahata Arhat 
also occurs here. 


Line 15. JLAb-ATd rbA M*l* TiA«$lvb.‘*...fbtLL Hllnb Lb WbbB L» rWlir-rbBOtijrbG HltJLXllr Irb 


rU-Jb-rL bbOO-"fb(3 rbJLl QJlL 

L* ^fvfvfTO’ V 'ro.TOq HT. -to to? tot fuferur TO%vt tv. . 

....fTOPTO VTO V. .ferTOufiT. .. .TOTfv | 

15th Line .— u This line presents but a few words of intelligible import —vihiUnancha sata disdnam . sidiya samipe 

subhare aneke ya jand , and the final word dhanani /’ The word Arhat in the possessive case is also clear. 

Line 16. LiC-J-f- d AidiL isr’X MOUbk- • **XA L-LAlrb.^8.XL*"il.'ddXO HLbbA +AIX - IQr’XA-• .>A8rS rbAOIS XlXi"£ 

BfELfbA* • • • JjEi. 

\i. ^ TpTV 3 THV —ufcT TOVTO. ■ . .^ ^T....UU—’VxrVT VtaftiV * 1 VI^?lfcr—TOXlTSfT 

%I^%TCT5fT ....%?:TTTOcr.TOTfsr I 

16th Line. u Paialake chatara chetcgliariya gabha thanibJie pah fthaj pay aft, lie causes to bo constructed J sub-terranoan 

chambers, caves containing a chetiya toinplo and pillars . agisati katariyam napada chhati — agama rdjd savatha raja 

saurase (naj raja .. ma raja pasata saghate . lanoni ” 


Line 17. |i..,.Llirb -bb-d rbiDdi/LEi....&•.LAlrA JhAb- 1-—OOA+GIAAd lluAid+TEfb + JAllAA B'o--A£X TSOIA-JAn 1 

XTTV T<I Tq% ^VVTOTVTTT.W- • • •'RITOUt.. . . V ®RTfv«rTTO%T 

JiTI fv«fVKTWT I 

“ The last line begins well: (omitting u vi se) kusalo sava pdsanda pujan fiyaj (17 letters) kdrakdra . paiihata lakivdlmni 

v&lcvakadhagata chana pavata chako rdjasan/co lavin&ravato mahdvijaye raja kharavelasanda ,—for whom the happy heretics 

continually pray—slayer, having a lakh of equipages . the fearless sovereign of many hills by the sun (cherished ? or 

some such epithet) the great conqueror raja Khuravela sandd (or the king of the ocean-shore)—reading kharavclasya i and 
supposing the final strokes not to be letters.” _ i 















For the convenience of reference I shall here put Prinsep’i 
Prinsep's Translation. 

Line 1. Salutation (or glory) to the Arhantas, glory 
to all saints: (or those who have attained final emancipa¬ 
tion). By Aira, the great king,—borne on his mighty cloud 
chariot,—rich in possession of the purest wealth of heart and 
desire,—of exceeding personal beauty,—having an army 
of undaunted courage—by him (was made) the excavation 
of the eighty-three rocky peaks of Kalinga divipa. 

Line 2. (By him) possessed of a comely form at the 
age of fifteen years,—then joining in youthful sports,—after¬ 
wards for nine years engaged in mastering the arts of read¬ 
ing and writing, arithmetic, navigation, commerce, and 
law;—and resplendent in all knowledge;—(the former raja 
being then in his eighty-fifth year) thus at the age of twenty- 
four, full of wisdom and uprightness and on the verge of 
manhood, (lit. the remainder of youth) (through him) does 
a third— 

Line 3. victory, in the battle of the city of the 
Kalinga royal familj r , sanctify the accession (anointment) 
of the Maharaja. 

Upon his accession choosing the Brahmanical faith, he 
causes to be repaired the city, walls, and houses, (that had 
been) destroyed by a storm. For the poor (or ascetics) of 
Kalinga a reservoir of cool water and a ghat (?) also presents 
of every necessary and equipages he makes permanent 
endowment of. 

Line 4. With eighty-three hundred thousand panas , he 
gains the affection of his people. And in a second house 
(which) the architect has prepared on the western side, 
(for) horses, elephants, men, carriages, a number of chambers 
lie caused to be established. For those coming from the Kama 
forest to see ; the balcony—of the inhabitants of Sakanagara; 
be, inclining to virtue. 


Line 5. Skilled in the science of music, causing to 
be sounded the dampana and the tabhala (drums ?) with 
beautiful and merry dancing girls, causes diversions. In 
like manner, turning his mind to law, in an establishment 
of learned men, he (called together?) the Buddhist priests 
of eastern Kalinga who were settled there under the ancient 
kings— 

Line 6. jewel—all equipages—he gives to god. After¬ 
wards inclining to charity—the hundred houses (?) of Nanda 
raja destroyed, and himself expelled, all that was in the city 

7 


and my translations in parallel columns. 

Proposed Translation. 

Line 1. Salutation to those who have overcome all 
human passions, i. e., Arhats; salutation to all who have 
attained perfection. 

By Aira, the great king, who has a mighty elephant for 
his vehicle, who has lavished his wealth in erecting Chaityas, 
who is distinguished by the attributes of S'akya, who is 
renowned for having looted the earth to its outermost limits, 
who is the sovereign of Kalinga, has this hill been excavated. 

Line 2. Having devoted fifteen years to juvenile pas¬ 
times, and nine years to the acquisition of (different) forms of 
writing, arithmetic, civil polity, and laws, he, (Aira,) wishing 
to be a king, with a giant’s vigour and an endless army, 
becoming victorious in the third— 


Line 3. battle in the capital of the royal dynasty of 
Kalinga, receives royal unction. 

Devoted to the duty of kings, ho causes the gates, walls 
and houses (of the city ?) or the palace ?) which had been 
destroyed by rain and wind to be repaired. 

In the city of Kalinga, a lake (with water) refreshing 
as the moon beams and a ghat, and many roads for all kinds 
of equipages, he causes to be 

Line 4. consecrated. He causes the gratification of 
hundreds of thousands of his subjects whose heads are bent 
down in salutation. 

In the second year (of his reign) reflecting on his 
interest, he causes to be placed on the west side, (strong 
detachments of) horses, elephants, men, war-chariots, and 
pike-bearers. 

For (the gratification of) those who had come from the 
Kansa forest to behold (the rejoicings), as also for that of 
the inhabitants of the town of Tanasika, on the following 
year, 

Line 5. he causes to be celebrated an entertainment 
with the music of the dampana, tabhata and other musical 
instruments, by persons proficient in the science of music, 
and a dramatic performance by dancing girls. 

Next, in the fourth year, in the house of the learned (he 
calls together ?) the Arhats who had been established by the 
kings of the city of Eastern Kalinga. Impelled by devotion 
to acts of religion the forsaken umbrellas,—a hundred 

Line 6. urns full of jewels, which inimical kings had 
given up to him, he causes to be offered (to the gods ?). 

Now in the fifth year, king Nanda having been, by him, 
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Prinscp’s Translation. 

of Vajapanddi (?) he converted the plunder to the charitable 
purposes alluded to. 

Line 7< He munificently distributed in charity many 
hundred thousand panas— 

Line 8. (To) the prince who caused (its) destruction, 
he ordains the pain of the cavern (imprisons in one of the 
eaves i) and causes the murderer to labour by a generous 
rerpiital. Seated on the hill—and lavishes bland speeches 
and obeisance. 

Line 9. Apes, bulls, horses, elephants, buffaloes (?) and 
all requisites for the furniture of the house j—to induce the 
practice of rejecting improper persons, he farther bestowed 
(or appointed) attendants of the Baiman caste (Brahman ?) 

Line 10. Baja causes to be made the palace (or fort) 
of fifteen victories. 

Line 11. Finding no glory in the country which had 
been the seat of the ancient princes,—a city abounding in 
envy, and hypocrisy, and reflecting in the year thirteen 
hundred. Falling of heavenly form,—twelve. 

LineH2. Nottranslated. 

Line 13. He distributes much gold at Benares,_he 

gives as charity innumerable and most precious jewels. 

Line 14. In the year thirteen hundred married with 
the daughter of the so-called conqueror of the mountains 
(hill Raja). 

Line 15. Not translated. 

Line 16. He causes to be constructed subterranean 
chambers, caves containing a chetiya temple and pillars. 

Line 17. For whom the happy heretics continually 
pray—slayer, having a lakh of equipages—the fearless 
sovereign of many hills, by the sun (cherished ? or some such 


Proposed Translation. 

expelled from home, went away on a swift horse to the city 
of Punadi— 

Line 7. He munificently distributes in charity many 

hundred thousand (panas)—a hundred—town, territoiy_ 

governs well—in the eighth year—his mind—hill— 

Line 8. (To) the prince who caused (its) destruction 
he ordains the pain of the cavern (imprisons in one of the 
caves ?), and causes the murderer to labour by a generous 
requital.—Seated on the hill—lavishes bland speeches and 
(receives ?) obeisance— 

Line 9. Apes, bulls, horses, elephants, buffaloes and 
all requisites for the furniture of the house j—to induce the 
practice of rejecting improper persons, he further bestows 
(or appoints) attendants of the baiman caste (Brahmana ?) 

Line 10. The highly renowned king causes to be made 
the palace.of fifteen victories— 

Line 11. Finding no glory in the capital which had 
been the seat of the ancient kings, a city abounding in envy 
and hypocrisy, and reflecting in the thirteenth year,— the fall 
of heavenly forms—twelve. 

Line 12. For the profuse profit of crowded congrega¬ 
tions, he established—Magadha kings—well governed_since 

Nanda raja’s— 

Line 13. Ho distributes much gold at Benares— he 
gives in charity innumerable and most precious jewels_ 

Line 14. In the thirteenth year—married the daughter 

of the so-called conqueror of the mountains (a hill raja)_ 

Impelled by virtue to Arhats— 

Line 15. By him on a hundred sides—before perfected 
beings, and crowds of people—wealth— 

Line 16. He causes to be constructed subterranean 

chambers, caves containing a Chaitya temple and pillars_for 

congregations—kings of Ayarna—kings of Surasena— caves. 

Line 17. For whom the happy heretics continually 
pray—slayer, having a lakh of equipages—the fearless 
sovereign of many hills by the sun (cherished)—the groat 
conqueror of the ocean shore— 


epithet) the great conqueror Raja Kharavelasunda (or the king 
of the ocean-shore). 

“ AU who take an interest in Indian ^tiquities/ 7 says Prinsep, “ will at once see the value of the above record, perhap 
the most curious that has yet been disclosed to us, and will lament the irretrievable obscurity in which the dilapidation 
of ages has involved the greater part of its contents.’’* As far as its contents can be made out, it affords a most interests 
account of an ancient Indian prince, who, rising from the body of the people, took possession of a large kingddm, and rei<me< 
with great success for a long period. That he was a usurper is perfectly clear from the fact of no mention having been mad. 
of his ancestors in a record put up ostensibly for his glorification. He wages war because he wishes to be a king - he wrest; 
the kingdom from the royal dynasty of Kalinga, says his panegyrist; he repairs the palace, strengthens ihe fortifications 


* Journal, As, Soc., VI., p. 1088. 
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places detachments of troops in those places where danger is most apprehended; he distributes largesses, digs tanks, entertains the 
people with public exhibitions of dancing and music, and wins the good will of the most influential section of the community, 
the priesthood, by attending to their comforts j—doing in all these just what a usurper would do to strengthen his position 
amidst a community whose allegiance he could not secure by the prestige and hallow of a long lino of royal ancestry. It 
is true that the record does not in so many words say that he was a usurper, but this could not reasonably be expected from 
his encomiast. Prinsep thinks that he “ wrested the Government from some usurper,” but the inscription does not afford 
any reason to support this inference. Had that been the case, the writer of the record, instead of saying in ambiguous terms 
that he acquired the kingdom “ in the third battle in the capital of the Kalinga royal dynasty,” would have clearly pointed 
out the character of the person who was overthrown ; nor would he have been so reticent about the parentage of his hero in 

a document in which he thinks it important that the juvenile pastimes and early elementary education of the youth should bo 
recorded. 

Prinsep takes the name of the person to whose honour and glory the inscription was recorded to be Aira, and the manner 
in which the name is introduced folly justifies the assumption. It is possible, however, that the word Maliameghav^hana, 
which follows the title Mahfiraja, was the proper personal name, and the first word was an epithet—probably- the race-name. 
In the present state of the record this doubt, however, cannot be satisfactorily solved, and for the sake of convenience it is well 
that the first word, which does not readily afford a good meaning as an epithet, should be accepted as the proper name. 
Neither the nape Aira nor Meghavfihana occurs in the temple records of Orissa, nor in any of the genealogical tables ; and 
this fact can be best accounted for on the supposition of the person who bore it having been a usurper. 

Believing Aira to be a usurper, it is not necessary for me to enter into any discussion regarding his supposed relationship 

with Ira, Ila, or the moon, about which Prinsep has written a most interesting note, and a part of which I quote below for 
convenience of reference. 


# After discussing with which of the Orissan potentates Aira can be 
identified, Prinsep says: 

ie Cut there is another explanation of the first line, which seems more 
consistent with the epithet Mafidmegliavdhana , 4 the great rider upon the 
clouds,’—a term hardly applicable to a terrestrial monarch. It will be 
remarked that the termination Imam, 4 excavated/ is indefinite as to time, 
and far different from the conclusion of every subsequent sentence in a causal 
verb of the present tense, as, Jcdrayati , 4 he causes to be done.’ This first 
line then may be independent of the rest, and may be similar to the announce¬ 
ments upon the other caves, also terminating in lunam ; or in other words, it 
may declare the name of the cave as, 4 the cave of Aira.’ Now Stirling 
tells us that Indra’s wife was the last to inhabit these caves, but that 44 they” 
date from an age much anterior—the time of Buddha;—that is, not of 
Sakya, but of Buddha the progenitor of the lunar race according to Paura\fic 
mythology;—in common parlance from 4 time out of mind.’ 

“ Again Wilson, in his analysis of the Mackenzie manuscripts (vol. T, 
p. cv.) remarking that they present no satisfactory materials for tracing the 
ancient history of the countries north of the Krishna, cites among the few 
traditions recorded, that 44 the excavations at Ellora are ascribed to Ila the son 
of Buddha, the soq of the moon.” The rajas who ruled subsequently at Ellora 
are said to be YuvAsA'sva, Dandaka, Indradyumna, Darudtiya, and Ba'ma 
raja.’—(Of these Indradyumna, it may be remarked, en passant , is the tradi¬ 
tionary founder of ^ho temple of Jaganndth). 

44 The Ila aboye mentioned is properly speaking not the son hut the wife * 
of Buddha,— in ot|ier words Ila' or Ira', the goddess of the earth, or water 
from whom was borQ Ailas or Puruvavas, progenitor, of the two principal 
branches of the Cha^dravansa who reigned at Kdsi and Pratishthdna. 

“ The essays of/Wilford contain frequent mention of Ila and Ila, (for this 
personage is both masculine and feminine), whom he identifies with Japhet as 
Ilapati or Jyapatil and again with Ilys of* the Orphean theogony, Oilshdh of 
the Persians, and Hits of Homer, (Asiatic Researches, VIII, 255). lie has, 
however, omitted wJ^at appears to me a much more rational analogy both phi¬ 
lological and mythological; namely, that between the Hindu goddess Ira' 
and the Juno of tlie Greeks 44 Hpa” or Hera, (Keightley derives Hpa, from 
hem the Latin for 4 imistress!’ others deduce it from aer the air and eras to 
love, both equally unsatisfactory). The name is not only identical, but to 
both, though not precisely in the same manner, is applied, in western and 
eastern fable, the decision of the question which could not otherwise be solved 
of the comparative pleasure to male and female in the conjugal union. Again, 


the eon of Zeue and Sera is Ares, or Maes ; a name for which 

- -e.ghtley asserts, no satisfactory derivation has yet been given. Now this 
word ,s ahnost identical with ^ ^ or Ail (the dLgi.ters of .1^ 
- > Homer entitled the Eiledhyia, in which r is changed to l P) the direct 
1 lonymic o vvrlitA' or Ila', and the name constantly employed in the 
lapas to designate Pubdeavas, the celebrated lover of the heavenly 
nymph CfevAsr, wlm.se tale is told in the Vishnu and Padnta Eurdnas and 

“ Purabavas or Ailas was the first monarch of the seven-fold earth and 

ti r^J° may rC UnderStaud in the of the inscrip, 

on these mountain caverns were excavated by Ailas, the great kin,- the 

cloud-supported, the lord of Kalinga,'’-no more than an allusion to the same 

‘with the oth * W< * “ thtt * which at More, coupled 

w h the Cher local tradition, related by Stirling, that the whole of the rocky 

Hima°il a 7 KAandagm, were conveyed thither from the peaks of the 

. " y ’,° “liters of Puraravas’ earthly dominion, so well pictured 

iii the poetic fiction of his doud-borne chariot. * 

“ Stripped of its mythological and poetical dress, we may understand hv 

actioT oftl ! CaV T7 natU, ' al ChaSmS W ° rn in the MOUlltttias ^ the 

action of the winds and the waves; for M signifies «water, the ocean •’ as 

ZT mat T M : <the ° Ceail - b0rn ’’ " tLe el ^ haat of Indra, the god of 
at El”’ h0 m ° SP Ure ’ whose “ is still preserved in the sculptures 

“ Should this interpretation of the first line be admitted, though we shaU 

7 C ISaPP01 7; 1 1,1 fi, ; d, y th ® true mundane origin of these singular mom,- 
ents, we shall nevertheless have abundant reason to admire the antiquity 

of the Indum mythos, when we thus find in a monument undoubtedly prior 

by some centuries to the Christian era the selfsame story which is now 
repeated by the faqirs, who shew visitors over the similar stupendous relics of 
ancient grandeur on the west of India. In this point of view above the 
restoration of the Khantym inscription, thanks to Mr. Kittoe, must be set 
down as a grand1 point gained to confute the arguments of the modernists, / 
they may he called, who would bring every thing Indian within the space of ten 
or twelve tunes. Thus we find Sir C. Mulct wavering between the follow¬ 
ing accounts of Ellora derived from opposite sources :_ 

“ The.Mahomedan says,* ‘the town of Ellora was built by Raja Eel 
who also excavated the temples, and being pleased with them, formed the 
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The only question of importance which concerns the historian is the date of Aim. This the record does not supply. 
There is, however, enough in it to enable us to make an approximate guess as to the time when Aira lived. The ancient Pali 
character in which the inscription is inscribed was current down to the 2 nd century before Christ. No authentic record has 
been met with of a later date, and this fact affords us a terminus a quo to start with. Now we know not for certain how 
long before that time the character in question was current. Prinsep in his plate of ancient Indian characters, calls Pali the 
character of the 5 th century B. C. Whether we aecept this conjecture or not, we cannot take Aira to be older than the first 
century after Buddha, for the Jaina or Buddhist salutation at the beginning of his record, and the reference to the Arhats in 
a subsequent part of it, unquestionably put a limit to his antiquity. Taking this as the terminus ad quern we must look for his 
date between the second and the fifth century before Christ. So far the inference is, I believe, unquestionable. F °r the next 
step we have an only guide, and that not the safest. Generally speaking identity of names is no proof of the identity of persons 5 
but when some corroborative evidence is available in support of such identity it may, I think, be to a certain extent lelied upon 
as probable ; and in the present instance we have both identity of names and some corroborative evidence to deal with, 
though the latter is by no means so harmonious as to leave no room for doubt. Among the princes whom .Aiia oieicame by his 
prowess occurs the name of Nandaraja, and this, it may fairly be presumed, refers either to Sunanda, son and successor of Kasi, 
and grandson of Brahmadatta, king of Kalinga, who at the death of S'fikya received a relic of the saint ; or to one of the 
nine Nandas of Magadha. In the former case, Aira must have lived about fifty years after the death of Buddha, or in the 
fifth century B. C. This is, however, not probable, as there is no reason why the name of Sunanda should be written Nanda 
in a prose composition. The name of Magadha in connexion with Nanda in a later part of the record is also against it, and the 
second branch of the alternative is therefore what I am disposed to adopt. It is much to be regretted that the line in which 
Magadha-rujani and Nanda Rajas are named in close proximity is so corrupt that a complete translation cannot be afforded 
of it. Prinsep’s facsimile also gives only the letter dh of Magadha, and the two first letters are so exceedingly faint in my cast, 
that they are all but perfectly illegible; but relying on them I am disposed to accept that the person indicated is one of the 
nine Nandas of Magadha. There can be no apriori objection to this identification. There is ample evidence to show 
that Kalinga was well-known from the time of the death of S'akya, and the Pali Buddhisiical annals prove that it bore 
close political relationship with Magadha, from one of whose sovereign? it obtained the tooth relic at a very early period. 
It is impossible now to say whether the boundary of the Kalinga raj was conterminous with that of Magadha, but it the two 
kingdoms did not border upon each other, they were separated by a very narrow interval, and there is nothing improbable 
in the supposition of their having been politically related, or having indulged in border warfare. The inscription states that 
Aira went to Benares, and distributed largesses there very bountifully, and in his way he most probably passed through 
Magadha. Accepting under these circumstances, that the Nandaraja of the inscription was one of the nine Nandas, and 
knowing that the Nandas reigned for a hundred years, the last yielding his patrimony to Chandragupta, we may assume that 
the date of Aira ranged between 316 and 416 B. C. 

Again, according to the Vayu and the Matsya Puranas,* the first of the nine Nandas who bore the second name of 
Mahapadmapatl reigned eighty-eight years, and the other eight, twelve years. The period of eighty-eight 1 years appears 
extraordinarily long for a single reign, and I am disposed to reduce it by at least five and and twenty year?. The second 
Nanda was called Sumalya, the last Dhana Nanda. We do not know the specific names of the other six. One of these 
probably was simply Nanda without any prefix, and if we accept him from that circumstance to be the prince meant in the 
inscription, the era of Aira will range between 325 and 340 B. C. It should be borne in mind, however, that all the nine 
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fortress of Deogiri (Daulatabad) which is a curious compound of excavation, 
scarping and building, by which the mountain was converted into a fort 
resembling, as some say, the insulated temple in the area of the Indra Sublia. 
Eel Raja was contemporary with Sha'u Momin Aeif who lived 900 years 

ago.’ 

« “ The Brahman on the other hand says—that the excavations of FJlora 
are 7894 years old, formed by Eeloo Rajd, the son of Peshpont of Ellichporc, 
when 8000 years of the Pva'par yug were accomplished. Eeloo Raja’s 
body was afflicted with maggots, and in quest of cure he came to the puiifying 
water named Sewalye or as it is commonly called Se walla, that had been 
curtailed by Vishnu to the size of a cow’s hoof. He built a Kund for it and 
bathing therein was purified/ (Asiatic Researches, VI, 385.) 

<{ In these conflicting stories we can trace the selfsame tradition of Ila 
extracted by Wilson from the Mackenzie records. 


“ It would be well worth while to re-examine the particular manuscript 
(the number of which is not, however, mentioned), to ascertain what further 
is said of him, and whether it be possible to consider him iin the light of a real 
monarch of Deogiri ; whose son could by possibility have |iinitated his father’s 
propensity for forming impregnable mountain fortresses in the rocks of 
Kalinga : or whether the name is not rather Aila than Ila, which will make 
the same personage at both places, mythological or real, file originator of the 
excavations. Should an actual monarch, named after tlr\s demigod, have ruled 
in central India in the fourth century before Christ, his s|ynonyme Pururavas 
would bring him satisfactorily into the conditions required for the Grecian 
Eorus /” (Journal, As. Soc., VI, pp. 1087 to 1089). 

* Wilson’s Vishnu Parana, p. 468. 









No. 2. 


princes of Magadha were commonly known under the name of Nanda, and we are not at all in a position to say whether the 
writer of the inscription used the name in a generic, or a specific, sense. It is to be presumed that in' giving a proper name 
he gave it in full, and did not strike off a syllable from it in a prose composition where a syllable more or less is of no 
consequence, and that consequently Aira lived at or a little before the time of Alexander’s invasion in 327 B. C.; but at any 
rate this much may be taken for certain that he lived within the hundred years preceding the accession of Chandragupta 
to the throne of Magadha in 316 B. C. 

On the religion of Aira I shall have to make a few remarks in a subsequent part of this chapter. 

At tho beginning of the inscription, opposite the commencement of the first and the second lines, there is a symbol like the 

n figure shown on the margin. (Woodcut No. 1). It bears some resemblance to the Tantric symbol called Kimnacluikra, 
or “ the Tortoise symbol,” which is deemed an essential requirement when performing mystic rites, and particularly 

- when a person is desirous of acquiring power over mystic mantras by repeating them a great number of times 

No. 1. under particular restrictions. At such times an outline of the symbol is drawn on the earth, and the performer 
sits upon it. According -to the Tantrasara: “ For him who, without knowing the KurmachaJcm, performs the rite 

of japa, (repetition of a mystic mantra with a view to obtain command over it and supernatural powers,) tho rite proves 
ineffectual, and leads to mischief.”* Ordinarily the symbol is looked upon as that of the earth. The resemblance, however, 
of the Kurmachalcra with tho symbol under notice is not strong, and I am not, therefore, prepared to say for certain that it is 
really intended for a tortoise. The three projections on the top may pass for the head and the fore-paws of the animal, and 
the side ones for the hind paws, but there is no mark for the tail, and this in the Hindu symbol is generally very prominent. 
Below the last occurs the well-known svastika, but not formed in the usual way with single lines, but with, double lines 
as shewn on the margin, (Woodcut No. 2,) bearing in this respect some slight resemblance to the symbol called 
nandydvarta, (Woodcut No. 3,) which was the emblem of the twenty-third Jain—Ara. The resemblance, however, 
appears to be accidental, and due to the artist’s adopting the double line to set off the figure to the best 
advantage, and not to any defective attempt to produce the nandgdvarta , the peculiar character of which is 
produced by the square which encloses the svastika, and not to the double lines. The svastika itself, however, is a Jain 
emblem, and is reckoned among the twenty-four characteristic marks which were successively adopted by 
the different deified Jain saints for their emblems. These marks are thus enumerated by the Jain 
lexicographer Ilemachandra : “ The bull, the elephant, the horse, the monkey, the heron, the lotus, tho 

svastika, the crescent, the shark (malcaraj, the s'rivatsa, the rhinoceros, the buffaloe, the hog, the eagle, 
the thunderbolt, tho deer, the goat, the liandyavarta, the water-jar, the tortoise, ‘ the blue lotus, the conch- 
shell, the cobra, and the lion are the emblems (or flags ? dvaj'A) of the Arhats.”f All these emblems arc, 
however, common both to the Jains and the Buddhists, most of them, likewise, occur in the mystic writings of the Hindus. 
The svastika is particularly so ; it is avowedly Jain ; the Buddhists look upon it with great veneration, dnd many of their 
ancient princes, adopted it for their seal, and impressed it on their coins; and in tho Tantras of the Hindus it is hig hly 
extolled for its mystic virtues. Nor is it confined to India alone, “ for it occurs on the oldest Greek coins, on Etruscan 
vases, on the Newton Stone, Aberdeen, on Celtic monuments, and in ecclesiastical sculptures, styled there the Tetragrammaton, 
being supposed made up of four r, and the second confounded with that of the sacred Tetragrammaton. Similarly the Isis 
worshippers of Egypt marked the sacred vases of their goddess, before using it at their rites.It occurs further among 
the Gnostics, and the Freemasons have adopted it as one of their mystic symbols. A modification of it is the distinctive 
badge of Xaca Japonicus ; and tho crux ansata and the sistrum are allied to it; and persons are not wanting who fancy tho 
European coronation orb to be closely related to this mystic cross. Dr. Inman takes it to bo a phallic symbol.§ That it 

is intimately Connected with the pre-Christian cross, none who has studied the history of ancient mystic symbols will for a 

moment deny ; lout it is not necessary for me to enter into the subject at length here, as a symbol of so wide a diffusion can be 
of little use in determining the religious leaning of the record. 

At the end of the inscription occurs a third mystic symbol, (Woodcut No. 4), which has somewhat the appearance of 
a street-lamp mounted on a cubic base. It has been noticed as a Buddhist monogram, and figured in Cunningham’s 
jjipj Bhilsa Topes. (Plate XXNII). That it has a phallic signification like the first three, I am very much disposed to be- 
No. 4. lieve, bu|t what that signification is I am not in a position to explain. It has beon suggested to mo that it may be a symbolic 
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representation of the ‘ bo’ tree with a rail round its trunk ; but the cubic base has no similitude to the characteristic Buddhist 
rail. The symbol occurs at the beginning of the short inscription by the door of the Tiger Cave; but there the base is 
divided by a cross into four compartments only. 

Within the cave there are several inscriptions, but of later dates, some being in ill-formed and very carelessly scratched 
Gupta character of a degenerate type, others in equally degenerate Kutila. Four of these minor inscriptions occur on the east 
wall, three on the north wall of the second compartment, and two on the north wall of the third compartment. Prinsep 
thus describes theso inscriptions: “ The fragments (figs. 2 to 11) carelessly cut on various parts of the caves are for the 
most part imperfectly legible. They are in all probability merely the names of visitors as at Allahabad, Gaya, &c. The 
word %Tcr hotta, 1 a burnt-offering,’ occurs in Nos. 3 and 6. No. 8 contains the name of Kuveragni, and'No. 10 the title Utto- 
ma kula vansa ‘ descendant of an illustrious family.’ It is unnecessary to dwell upon the reading of the rest, in which many 
letters and detached syllables might be easily transcribed, because they carry with them no trait of interest further than the 
fact, that the same transitions of the written character visible elsewhere are equally developed in the remains of these 
Kalinga monuments.”* They were incised probably by idle monks who occupied the caves from time to time, or by silly 
visitors impelled by the same motive which leads to the carvings of obscure names under the dome of St. Paul. Lieut. Kittoe 
is said to have noticed a dated Kutila inscription of the tenth century,! but I did not find it. In Prinsep’s plate (LIY. of vol. 
VI. Journal, A. S. B.), it forms No. 1 of the “ Ganes'a or Elephant Cave inscriptions,” and this shows that Prinsep 
identified the Ganes'a and the Elephant Caves to be the same, and no less an antiquarian than Mr. Fergusson has been misled 
by it so far as to assign a very modern date to the Ganes'a Cave on the strength of it. The two caves, however, are different and 
distinct, and the use of the alternative name with the word cave in the singular number is evidently due to a confounding 
of the two names from the fact of Ganes'a having an elephantine head, and being apt to be identified with an elephant. That 
the Kutila record is intended to be accepted as brought from the Elephant Cave is obvious from the inscriptions which 
are put below it, and described as from the same cave, and corresponding with the transcripts brought by me from the Hdtln 
Gumphd. That Prinsep had the Elephant Cave in his mind in connexion with the record, is clear also from the remark 
in which he says : “ The name of the king under whose just rule, the elephant cave was formed into a sacrifice cave connected 

with the worship of Prabhvis'vara or Jagannatli, does not appear.”! 

Immediately to the north of the Elephant Cave there is a small excavation which is known under the name of Pavana 

Gumpha or the “ Cave of Purification.” It is of no importance whatever as a work of 
i.u inA Gumplw. ar t ■ but it has an inscription in the Lat character, and the following are James Prinsep’s 

reading and remarks on the record :— 

d-J+8-rb LfbA”+0£—“ Chnlalcamasa paseta kothaja fyhj. The word paseta may be' the Sanskrit prasrita u the humble,” 
-cell of Chulakama. Cliudakarma is the right of tonsure—from a single lock of hah* left on the crown of the 


sc. 


head when shaved: and some allusion to a similar purpose of this cave seems preserved in its modern name of Paivana 
gnlha , ‘ the cave of purification.^ 

Retracing our steps now to the west of the Hathi Gumpha, the first cave worthy of notice occurs on the most protruding 
ledge of the fracture between the Udayagiri and the Khandagiri hills (Plate XXI.) It is remarkable 
n i 1 T 11 plia ' for having in front, on the top of the entrance, a rude carving of the hood of a three-headed cobra, 

(Plate XX. E. 1), whence its name Ajdgara Gumpha—ajagara , a serpent that is able ‘to swallow’ fgaraj ‘agoat;’ fajdj. Under 
the hood of the serpent, the cave is cut in the form of a cube of 4 feet with a door just large enough to admit a man crawling 
in, and framed in the usual stylo. By the side of the door occurs a short inscription, in two parts of which the following are 


transcript and translation by James Prinsep 


V* 


i 


* Journal As. Soc., VI., p. 1075. 

f Ibid. 

X I copy the record from Prinsep’s plate. 

r ijfar i» 

<« Under the fortunate Government of an equitable prince, this cavern 
(was excavated),—to endure as long as the sun and moon—for the heaven-bom 
munis—(or holy ascetics), in the Viraja Kshetra (or holy precincts) of the 
lord of gods (Jagannatli) as a cave of sacrifice (ijya garbha). In the Samvat 
year nine (muni).” It is just possible that this record exists in some dark 
corner of the Elephant Cave, which escaped my notice ; hut its character is 
such that I strongly suspect that it was taken from some other locality by 
Major Kittoe, and by some accident or other having been wrongly labelled was 
mistaken by Prinsep. Its language is corrupt and the reading very doubtful. 


i 

The use of the term Viraja kshetra in it is particularly suspicious. That word 
was a well-known name of Jajapur a thousand years ago, ds it is now, and the 
word Jajapura is a corruption of Yajnapura or “ the town, of sacrifice,” and the 
presumption is strong that the record is from Jajapurd, and not Udayagiri, 
which never had the name of Virajd kshetra, nor any celebrity for sacrifice. 
Bhu vanes Vara and its neighbourhood have the name of Kara kshetra, the 
abode of Siva, and not that of his consort Viraja, and it (is not at all likely 
that a man versed in Sanskrit and religious lore, and local knowledge, such 
as the writer of the record undoubtedly was, would confolmd two such distant 
places together. The name Kara kshetra must have Ibeen, as it is now, in 
everybody’s mouth, in the tenth century and it could not / ave been called Viraja 
by an intelligent person. 

§ Journal As. Soc. of Bengal, VI., p. 1074. 








1st Part d.-Jfyrt, ^OSJJd 


2nd Part +^Aj I * * * nyldt/rW 
Chulakamasa kothajayacha — kamasa—rile hi nay ache pasade. 
u The impregnable or unequalled chamber of Chulakarma, and the appropriate temple (or place) of Karma Crishi ?).”* 

Bhajana and Alakapnra c-ive- Similar to the last is a small cave of an irregular shape with a corresponding verandah in 

front called Bhajana Gumpha or the 1 Cave of Meditation. 7 It measures in length eight feet in 
front, and fifteen feet behind with a breadth of ten feet; the height being seven feet. (Plates I. K, and XVIII.) It has 
no inscription, and is otherwise of no importance. The same may be said of the cave immediately adjoining it on the north. 
It is called Alakapura or “ the Palace of Indra. 77 (Plate I. L). 

Further north we come to the Tiger cave or Bdgh Gumphi (Plate I. M. and Plate XXVI.) In size it is similar to the last, but 

its exterior is cut into the shape of a tiger’s head. The distended jaws of the animal form the 
verandah, and the entrance to the cell occupies the place of the gullet. The head is remarkably 
well formed, and the chiselling is excellent. By the right of the entrance a short inscription in the Lat character states that it 
originally belonged to one “ Sasevin, a fierce antivedist.” The record, in two lines, runs as follows 

LAI Uyara avedasa. rGifrA-fc -JjT Sasavino Icno.^ 


■ . 


Ti^er cave. 


James Prinsep takes sasevino to be an epithet, and Uyara avedasa “ of the fierce antivedist 77 the name ; but he assigns no 
meaning to the former. The word uyra aveda is so clearly an epithet and so unlike a proper name that I have no hesitation 
in reversing his order. The inscription has at the commencement a Buddhist monogram very like the one at the end of the 
Hathi Gumphi record, except that it has the lower square divided by a single upright line and not by three lines. At the end 
of the inscription occurs a s'vatika mark. 

To the north of the 1 iger cave, there are several excavations, with one exception, more like the lairs of wild beasts 

Urdha-bahu and minor caves. tlia:a lmman habitations, whose regular angles and corners alone attest their being the 

handiwork of man, and not natural caverns. They are shaped like cubes, each with a small 
entrance, in which a man can sit up in a painful position, but not lie down, or stretch himself. They are utterly devoid of all 
architectural embellishment, and call for no remark. Two or three of them have short Pali inscriptions in the Lat character, but 
in a miserable state of preservation and largely blotted. The exception refers to the Urdha Balm cave, —(Plate I. N.) a one¬ 
storeyed chamber, twelve feet by six feet with a verandah of corresponding size, faced by a line of three pillars having 
Hon capitals and brackets projecting in front, and carved like female figures. It has an inscription in the Lat character: 
but so mutilated, that I could make nothing of it. 

I now come to the Khandagiri Hill. It faces the east, and is accessible by a path rising from behind the Government bun- 

Klianda<nri galow. Its highest point measures 123 feet from the surrounding country. The path is made by scraping 

the side of the hill, but at the upper part there are some rough-hewn steps ; at the height of about 50 
feet, the path divides into two branches, one leading to the right, and terminating at the foot of a terrace in front of a cave 
which stands at the height of between 65 and 75 feet, and the other ascending towards the left, and leading to a range of caves 
which has been cut into the eastern face of the hill: these latter have no open terrace in front of them. The front of the hill 
is clothed with verdure, and thickly covered with trees, but on the top the rock crops up to the surface which is 
devoid of soil. (Plate XXV.) 

The terrace on the right side has been made artificially by the removal of a large mass of rock so as to afford a good scarp 

* Atlanta Cavo on one sic3e for the excavation of a cave temple to which it leads by two very broad steps. 

Its area is limited, but under the shade of a large pepul tree, it appears very romantic with 
the caves of Udayjagiri and its fractured face in front. 

The cave tdmple stands to the south of this terrace, and comprises a narrow long room with four doorways 
and a verandah in front. (Plate XVIII.) The length of the room is greater in front than behind, but the 
reverse is the cash with the length of the verandah; the greatest length of the former being twenty-four feet and 
six inches in froiht, and the shortest behind twenty-one feet and six inches, and of the latter iff front twenty-five feet 
and behind twenijy-seven feet. The breadth of the former is seven feet and of the latter fivo feot. The verandah has 
a range of three j pillars, which with the terminal piers produce four openings corresponding to the four doorways 
of the chamber. The pillars are divided into three sections, of which the central one is octagonal, and the lower 




* Journal As. Soc., VI., p. 1073. 
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and upper ones square. They have no plinths nor any distinct capital; but each of them has in front of the place where the 
capital should have been a bracket projecting forwards and shaped like a woman. The architrave is heavy, and over it, 
suppoi ted on corbels, is a parapet formed of pyramidal battlements with intervening bunches of flowers. The walls both 
oi the room and of the verandah are perfectly perpendicular, but the ceiling of the room is slightly arched, whereas that of 


the a crandah is flat. The only carved ornament in the room is an image of Buddha in low relief on the centre of the back 
wall. One of the piers of the front wall has fallen down, causing thereby two contiguous doorways to coalesce into one. 
I he mouldings round the doors are of the Udayagiri type with arched tops and intervening frieze, but the pilasters are richer 


and more elaborately carved. (See plate XXIV D. 3.) The frieze is in five compartments corresponding with the five piers of 
the front wall, but one of the five is lost by the destruction of one of the piers. Beginning, therefore with the next compartment, 
on the left side, we have two human figures in a running or flying position one proceeding to the left, and the other to the right. 
r f hey are dressed in dhuti and chAdara, the ends of which are flying in the air. Their heads are enveloped in large heavy turbans; 
on their wrists there are bangles; and massive rings are pendant from their ears. Each of them carries a tray of offerings in 
his left hand, the right hand being left free. The band of the arch to the right of these figures is in its general character similar 
to those of the Queen’s Palace and Ganes a Caves. It is formed of two fillets enclosing a line of ornamental figures. The first 
object at the spring of the arch is a stout athlete in a kneeling posture, over whom stands a man holding back, by its two 
hind legs, a lion running forward towards a man, Avho is busy tussling with an enraged bull, which he has caught by the 
left hern, and is about to strike it with an uplifted stick in his right hand. Then comes a lion held by its near hind leg by 
a man, who stands on the head of an athlete similar to the figure at the opposite spring of the arch. The crown of the arch is 
formed by the intertwining of the tails of two serpents, whose bodies encircle the arch, and whose triple-headed hoods form two 
prominent wings on its two sides. Over the arch is seen a Buddhist rail running in continuation with the parapet on the verandah. 
Tinder the rail, and the pyramidal battlements is a series of squared blocks or a corbel table for the support of the arch. Of course 
here the whole wall with the frieze and ornaments on it being cut out of the solid rock, the corbels are utterly uncalled for as 
mechanical supports, and must, therefore, be taken as attempts to represent in stone the ends of rafters which in a wooden house 
would form the sustaining members of cornices and other superstructure, as unquestionably most corbels are, but their 
presence can no more be accepted as a proof of the recent transition of the caves from wood to stone than the corbel table 

under the cornice of the Pantheon, be assumed to be a proof of that glory of the builder’s art having been copied directly 

from a wooden model. As elsewhere stated, there is a spirit of survival of custom which continues long after the exigencies 
which gives its birth, and this is one of them. 

The semicircular space under the arch, i. e. the tympanum, is occupied by a nude female figure standing amidst a lotus 
bush, and holding a lotus stalk in each hand. (Plate XXIII E. 1.) On each side of her, there are two elephants, one standing 
on a full-blown lotus, and the other on a thalamus; their trunks uplifted, as if in the act of throwing a shower of water on the 
central figure. The group is claimed by the Hindus as peculiarly their own ; and is well known in Bengal under the name of 
Mahalakshmf, or ‘the great goddess of fortune.’ The Vaishnavas claim her as a form of Lakshnn, consort of Vishnu, and’ 
the lady protectress of wealth ; and the Saktas accept her as Durgd in one of her various manifestations. The former, when 
engaged in worship, meditate on her, as “ a lady standing amidst lotuses, bright as pure gold, being besprinkled with water 
horn golden pitchers held by the trunks of four elephants white as the Himalaya mountain, twirling in her hand a couple of 
beautiful and auspicious lotuses, the emblems of encouragement, crowned with a bright diadem, and dressed in silken raiment.”* 
The latter, in describing her, use almost the identical words. They adore her as “ the consort of Hari, seated on a lotus 
delicate as the heavenly creeper p&rydta, radiant as an image of lustrous jewels, constantly besprinkled with water from 
golden pitchers held by the trunks of four majestic elephants white as snow, cheering the faint-hearted by twirlino- i n ] ier 
hands a couple of lotuses.”f The Svaiantra Tantra reconciles the conflict between the Vaishnavas and the siktas by* sayirm- 
that “ the goddess is identically the same with the lady Lakshmf, who was produced originally at the churning of the ocean- 
but that when Brahma, intent on creating the universe, performed an austere fast, S'aktf, the great goddess, was highly 
gratified, and on the night of the 9th of the waxing moon in the month of Chaitra, manifested herself as the ajl-powerful consort 
of S'iva. She abides on the breast of Vishnu. She is'the destroyer of Kala demons, who is the lady of the litas seat. She was 
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(again) born on the 8th ol the wane in the month of Bhadra, as Mahamatanginf, the great owner of elephants. On Thursday, 
the 11th of the wane sacred to Bhfma, she was born as Mahalakshmf. She is the bestower of all blessings.”* A modification of 
the form of this goddess occurs very frequently in wild parts of Bengal and Orissa, under the name of Basuli, a non-Aryan 
goddess, who has been identified by some with Vis'alaksld or tho large-eyed lady, the ox-eyed Juno of Aryan India. 
Adverting to a counterpart of this goddess, Mr. Beames says: “ Her rude woodland temples are found still in the mountains 
and sub-mountain jungles of Western Bengal, and all down the hill ranges of Orissa, and I have even met with them on the 
Subarnarekha, and along the coast of the Bay of Bengal. A fine Sanskrit name has been fitted to this wild forest divinity, and 
she is called by the Brahmanas, Vis'alaksld or the large-eyed. Her statues represent her holding in her uplifted arms two 
elephants, from whose trunks water pours on to her head.”f Vis'alaksld as pourtrayed in the Tantras is a very 
different personage. According to the A'di-yamala Tantra, quoted in the Tantra-sara, “ she is a large-eyed matron 
of the complexion of molten gold, two-handed, fierco, armed with a sword and a skull, adorned with a profusion of 
ornaments, draped in blood-red garments, perennially youthful, smiling-facod, three-eyed, wearing a garland of skulls, 
high and large busted, seated on the person of S'iva, crowned with matted locks and a tiara, the goddess destroyress of 
enemies, and giver of every blessing to her adorers.This cannot possibly be the type of the lotus lady Kamalatmika 
or of the gentle Basuli of the woods, the titular goddess of Sagar Island. In the Bengali Chandi of Kavikankana, the goddess 
is represented as seated on a lotus on the open sea, holding an elephant in each hand, and engaged in the very unfeminine 
occupation of alternately swallowing and throwing up the elephants. In this shape, she is said to have manifested herself to 
the merchant Dhanapatf, one of her devout worshippers, who had lost his way in the Bay of Bengal. 

Nor is the goddess confined to the Hindus and the aborigines. She is as frequently met with in Buddhist'fanes. Tho 
cave under notice is unquestionably a Buddhist temple from the fact of a figure of Buddha occupying tho most prominent 
position on the centre of the hind wall of the chamber, and yet we have the goddess also on the frieze. On the tympanum of a 
niche or back-frame of a statue found at Manikyala she occurs in a slightly modified form under an arch formed by the twining 
of the trunks of two elephants standing rampant on the two sides ; below the elephants are two bulls, and behind them l 
thatched lmt on each side. Close by the goddess are two female attendants. The goddess holds a lotus, but there is no lotus 
bush beside her, or under her feet.§ The bulls here noticed are probably ill-formed images of elephants. 

The Jains likewise regard this lotus lady as an auspicious one, and among “ the fourteen most excellent, prosperity¬ 
foreboding, evil-destroying, wealth-conferring, fortunate, delightsome dreams” which Trisala dreamt on tho occasion when 
Mahavira was transferred to her womb from that of Devanandi, Mahalakshmf, seated on a lotus with two elephants pourino- 
water on her head*appears as the fourth. The dream is thus described in the Kalpa S'utra, a work of the beginning of the 
5th century (A. D. 411), which is esteemed as the most sacred of the scriptures of the Jains: “The fourth dream seen 
by her whose face was like a moon, was a vision of the goddess Lakshmf, sitting on her lofty lotus throne. Her form was 
altogether excellent, one foot was firmly planted on the ground and seemed like a pillar of gold; it was elevated in the 
centre like the back of a tortoise, while the nails partly hid by the muscles of the toes, were stained’ with a brilliant dye. 
Her fingers and toes were soft and tapering like the leaves of the lotus; her well-formed legs were adorned with circular 
ornaments ; her knee-bones were hid in the muscles, and her thighs tapering downward like the trunk of an elephant. 
Encircling hef loins was an elegant zone of gold, while the circle of the navel resembled a cloud of black bees, being- 
continuous, fine, ever-moving, soft, downy, large, elegant. The other three circles which are in tho middle of the palms 0 °f 
her hands we|e also elegantly formed. Her whole body was adorned with various kinds of jewels, wholly faultless, and 
highly brilliant;. In particular, she had a pearl necklace, intermingling with garlands of sweet-scented flowers. A circular 
pendant fell down between her breasts, and adorned her chest, on which it rested. She had also around her neck a string 
of grains and golden dinars, (coins). Two large earrings hung down from her ears, and illuminated the shoulders with 
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which they came in contact. Every thing about her was beautiful; her face had a noble aspect; her eyes were large and 
lovely, like lotus flowers ; she held a water-lily, still dripping with water, in her hand ; and she was fanned by an agreeable 
wind, which set in motion her fine black braided hair. Such was the goddess, the queen saw residing in her lotus house, 
called Padmadraha, on the top of the Mount Himavat, and by whom stood the guardian elephant of that quarter of the 
heavens, bathing her with water from his trunk.”* The text thus has only one elephant, but in the plate given in Mr. Steven- 
son’s translation, two elephants are shown standing each on a cup in the lady’s hands. 

Again, in a silver didrachma of Azelisas, brought by Mr. Arthur Grate from Peshawar, and described by me,t I find on the 
reverse a female figure to the front standing on a lotus ; the left hand rests on the waist, and the right over the stomach, 
holding something; on each side is a lotus-stalk rising as high as the waist and bearing an expanded flower, whereon stands 
an elephant with its trunk extended over the head of the central figure. This reverse is evidently founded on the type of 
the Azas’ square coin with the trident reverse (Ariana Antiqua, plate VII., fig. 5, p. 327), which lias'a female figure standing 
amidst twining creepers, and it may unhesitatingly be said that the figures on the coins are intended to represent the same 
personage whom the Hindus designate MaMlakshmf. As the goddess of fortune and good luck, her figure was most 
appropriate on coins issued in the neighbourhood of India, and for currency amongst a nation entertaining at the time 
strong Hindu notions. It would not be very presumptuous to suppose that Mahalakshmf at the time was not worshipped 
as a divinity for salvation, but as the regent of good fortune, and as such, the Buddhist laity had no objection to her and, 
with the natural instinct of man in favour of every thing that tends to his temporal welfare, admitted her existence even m 
they did that of Indra the god of rain, and showed her some respect: or possibly they got up a Buddhist version of her story 
as they did of many other Hindu legends, and received her as a goddess of their own, and the Bactro-Greek sovereigns »ot 
her from the Buddhists. Any how, seeing that the image of the goddess occurs as frequently among Buddhist, as among 

m u remains, it would be unwarrantable to found upon her presence any theory about the religious character of the cave in 
question. 

The third compartment is an exact counterpart of the second; but the arch which follows has two lines of geese running with 
spread wings from the opposite sides towards the crown. (Plate XXII.) Each goose has a flower pendant from its bill. ° Tho 
Buddhist rail on the top occupies only tho space oyer tho heads of tho serpents, being replaced on the arch itself by a 

pyramidal parapet. The subject of illustration on the tympanum is the bo tree to which a lady of rank has come to pay 

her adorations, and ^ is standing before it with folded hands : one of her attendants has a garland in her hand ready for her 
mistress to oiler it to the tree, and the others hold urns of water and trays of oflerings ready for tho same purpose. Tho whole 
scene ,s an exact counterpart of the adoration of the bo tree, of which so many representations occur at^inchf, Amarirat; 

and other Buddlust shrines. In the last compartment, the flying or running figures of the left side are repeated, but both 

the figures face the same (left) side, and not opposite sides. 

On tho back wall of the verandah there are two inscriptions, one in the Lat character, and above it the other in tho 
Kutila form of the Sanskrit. Both of them were so broken and filled up with dirt and moss, that I could not take legible 
facsimiles of them; only a lew letters in tho middle of the Lat character inscription could be made out. Accordin', to my 
notebook, the Sanskrit one comprises four lines of ton letters each. The Kutila inscription published by Prinsep as from the 

“ E1 ° phant ° r (>IUJes ' a Cave ’” " rhlch 1 1,ar< > ■><* 1*™ able to trace, is in five lines of thirteen letters eacii, and I cannot 
therefore identify it with this record. It is, however, not of much importance, as the Lat inscription loaves no room to doubt 
that the cave was cut many centuries before the Kutila letters came into currency in India, and that the Kutila record is a 
fictitious ono got up to explain away what the writer knew nothing about. 

Retracing our course now to the spot where the steps divide into two branches, and proceeding to the left side, we come 

Kalachandra’s Cave. t0 & galler ^ of modern construction. To the south of the last at * distance of about 30 feet, 

there is another range of three openings with two lines jf pillars of which the inner line 
is broken. There are no sculptures in this range nor any ornament, but there is a Sanskrit inscription in the kgari character 
of the twelfth century, which says the cave belonged to A'cMrya Kalachandra and bis pupil Vellachandra. 

The inscription runs thus :— 

’sftemtal fksi || 


sfilcrf Sf9fi | 


The four letters in the second hue arc, I believe, corruptions olldrtiihv^, “ the flag of good work,” Arch the gallery 
is intended to serve. , * 


* Opus city, p. 44 
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There is nothing in its appearance which would necessitate the attribution of this cave to an earlier date than 
Mhat this inscription would indicate; but at the same time, bearing in mind that the Kutila inscription of Major Kittoe, 
which attributes either the Elephant, or the Ganes'a, or the Ananta Cave, wherever it occurs, to the tenth century, when 
m reality the cave belongs to a much earlier period, and seeing that inscriptions have been recorded long after the date of the 
preparation of the caves, (and nothing is easier than scratching names on soft sandstone), there is no evidence to prove the 
recent excavation of this chamber besides the record which is not reliable. 

We next come to another range of caves facing the east, and divided into two compartments by a partition across 

Jain Caves. the mid(lle > wllich is linown by the name of Jain Gumphd or “Jain Caves.” 

(Plate XXVI, A.) Each of these compartments is divided into two aisles by a range 
of pillais along the middle. The compartment on the right side is twenty-one feet six inches long, and eight feet 
high, the breadth of the outer aisle being four feet four inches, and that of the inner one six feet eight inches. 
The pillars along the middle are formed of round shafts with a narrow fillet round the middle which have 
denticulations above and below, and capitals formed of two tiles ot unequal size enclosing a flattened ribbed ball, 
the upper or larger tile having a row of triangular denticulations looking downwards, and the lower one the 
same denticulations looking upwards. (Woodcut No. 6.) On the back wall are carved in low relief a series of 
seated Dhyani Buddhas and some nude standing images of Jina Deva. At the east end, there is a raised altar of 
masonry probably not a hundred years old—on which are ranged a number of small Jain images, each about sixteen 
inches high and nude, as the images of the Digambari sect of the Osw&ls usually are. 

The second compartment is twenty-two feet four inches in length, the height and breadth being as in the last. The 
pillars of the front row are also of the same pattern as in the first compartment, but those in the inner row are 
octagonal and very much tapering. (Woodcut No. 5.) On the back wall along its whole length occurs a series 
ot .Dhyani Buddhas each one foot high, and below it in a separate frame a female figure seated on a large stool, with 
one leg crossed and the other hanging. Below the stool is a lion couehant. Some of the female figures are four- 
handed, others eight-handed. 

Beyond these three galleries are irregularly dispersed at different heights several small caves more like 
the lairs of animals than human habitations, but all cut by the hand of man, and intended for hermits who 
crawled into them, and protected themselves from the inclemencies of the weather in a seated or inclining 
Ko. 6. position, but without the means of stretching their length, or standing up. Architecturely considered they are 
of no importance whatever. 

Ascending now the top of the hill, we come to a Jain Temple which forms the most picturesque feature of the place. (Plate 
Jain Temple. XXV.) In itself a structure of a recent date, being only about eighty yoars old, and in style hav¬ 

ing nothing to commend it to particular attention, being small, insignificant and totally devoid 
T of ornament, it is nevertheless the most prominent and attractive object on these hills. Perched on the very crest of the hill, and 
commanding a wide view as far as the eye can reach, with the low hills of Domapara on the one side, and the Great Tower 
of Bhuvanes'vara on the other, and an open country all round, whose sterile, ungrateful, laterite soil is relieved here and there by 
topes of mango and bamboo, and tolerably large patches of cultivation, the temple enjoys one of the finest and most romantic 
sites which could be selected in this part of the country for raising the mind of man from its mundane surroundings to an 
undisturbed contemplation of the author of creation. The Jains have been particularly fortunate in this respect, and all 
their more important temples have been placed on especially picturesque sites. Like the generality of Hindu temples in 
Orissa, this temple comprises two parts, a temple proper and ti(e Jagamohan, but both built in the style of the Jagamohan, and 
plastered over with stucco. The former is twenty-seven feet square and twenty-five feet high, the latter six feet smaller in 
both ways. The sanctuary contains a standing figure of Mahuvira in black stone, one foot high, placed on a wooden chair. The 
temple was built by Manju Chaudhuri and his nephew Bhavanf Dadu of Cuttack, Jain merchants of the Digambari sect. In 
the front of the tem_ le there is a fine terrace, about fifty feet square, with a raised masonry seat all round. The Jains are very 
particular about thi^ terrace as an appurtenance to their temples, and invariably have it in front of all their places of worship. 
Their temples being, with some notable exceptions, small and not fit to accommodate any large number of persons at the 
same time, these terraces are very useful for the congregation to assemble on. To the north of the terrace there is a very 
small temple, and on either side of the main temple there are also small buildings with pyramidal roofs, but they were closed 
when I visited the place. 

This Jain establishment is left in charge of a Brahman of Bhuvanes'vara, who keeps it very carefully swept and clean 
but his duties as a priest are of the lightest. There is no daily service, and feasts occur only twice a year, once on the thirteenth 
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of the moon in the month of Ohaitra when a large number of the Oswal merchants of Cuttack, Puri, and other neighbouring 
places assemble to pay their respects to Mahtivira, the last of tire twenty-four Jinas, and celebrate the anniversary of his birth¬ 
day ;* and again on the oth of the wane in the month of August, when another feast of importance, the Parjusana , or reading 
of flie Kalpa Siitra, is observed.f Travellers from distant parts of India also visit the place from time to time, and on 
all such occasions, the Brahman priest is in attendance to perform the rites of a heterodox faith, and thereby earn a precarious 
and scanty living. It should be added, however, that the Jain ritual is of the simplest, and the worshippers generally go 
through it themselves without the intervention of priests, and tho resident priest’s duties are more that of a sexton than those 
of a clergyman. Mi*. Stirling states that “ all round the Jain temples are strewed a quantity of images of the Nirvanas 
oi naked figures worshipped by the Jain sect, executed chiefly in the grey chlorite slate rock but I could find no trace of 
these; probably they had been removed by travellers and the people of the neighbourhood as objects of curiosity, or as images 
of gods to be worshipped in their private dwellings. Some of the loose figures in the galleries above noted are probably a part 
of those that in Stirling’s time were lying about uncared-for. 

1 o the south-west of the temple there is a large, open, smooth piece of ground or terrace gently sloping towards 

Deva Sabha wes ^> which bears the name of Deva Sabha, or “ the assembly of the gods.” It 

measures about one hundred and fifty feet across, and is coated with a thin sheet of turf. 
On the centre of this area is built a small square pillar having on each side, a figure of Buddha in bas-relief, and round it 
are placed a number of model Cliaityas arranged in four rows, making four complete circles. The Cliaityas are two and a half to 
three feet in height, with a cubic base and a pyramidal spire, having on each side of the base an image of Buddha. The style of 
these Chaityas is similar to that of such structures found in Buddha Gaya, but the images are standing and nude, and not 
seated and draped, as is usual in the last named place. Altogether there are between eighty and ninety of these models, 
some of which are broken, and others lying prostrate. Probably there were a hundred of them when originally set up. Three 
small boulders set in a triangle and covered over by a slab of sandstone, forming a perfect dolmen, stand in a part of the 
inner circle. The ground under this Celtic altar is not raised, and there is no appearance of its having been raised over 
a grave, at least I had no opportunity of digging into it to ascertain the fact. The structure was obviously never Intended to 
serve tho purposes of a cist under a barrow : had it been originally buried under a mound, it would have been dispersed 
by a mere fraction of the labour which would have been required to remove the surrounding earth, and that labour 
would for certain have been brought to bear upon it long before the mound would be completely demolished. It may be 
noted that, whatever truth there may be in the subterranean tliebry regarding mogalitliic dolmens, the microlithic structures 
of the kind in India, have nowhere been intended for a subterranean locale. They have always been built above ground with tho 
express object of being preserved open and exposed to view.§ The dolmen of tho Deva Sabha most probably covers the sepulture 
of some non-Aryan chief or. priest. Small and insignificant as the circles above described are, they are interesting as showing the 
relation they bear to the more pretentious Buddhist rails of Sanchf, Amaravatf and Buddha Gaya, tho lofty staves of the circles 
round the Tope of Anuriidliapur in Ceylon, and the megalitliic Circles of Stonehenge and other Druidical remains in Europe/' 
The dolmen is also worthy of notice, as the like of it has, I believe, beon nowhere seen in the.midst pf a Buddhist tope. 

1 hough topes are doubtless no other than the old Tamulian or Turanian barrows, which are common enough over the graves 
of some of tho Tamulian races in India, yet since their adoption by the Buddhist, they have ceased to be exclusively 
Tamulian, and it would be misleading to take a tope to be a barrow pure and simple. The name of Deva Sabha given 
to this place is ot course a modern one, due to the anxiety of the Hindus to appropriate everything ancient tef their faith. 

I here is nothing to fix the date of the dolmen, or to justify the supposition that it was raised by the same race or parsons 
who perforated the caves ; I am disposed to think that the dolmen was set up by some of the wild people of the backwoods of 
Orissa after the caves had been deserted by the Buddhists, and the model chaityas were used for the surrounding circles 
instead of uncarved blocks because they were found ready at hand, lying near the caves, and they saved the trouble of hewing 
out blocks for the purpose from the living rock. 


* “ It was in the summer season) in the first month, in the second demi- 
lunation, during the bright half of the moon of Chaitra, on the thirteenth clay, 
after a gestation of nine months and seven and a half days, that the venerable 
ascetic Mahavira was born, a faultless child, when the planets were at their 
greatest elongation, and when they were in a fortunate conjunction with the moon, 
while all the regions were in a state of placidity, while there was no darkness, 
but all luminous, without any louring redness, and nightingales (syama Turdus 
wacrouras) singing songs of triumph, of the waxing and the purifying wind 
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moving gently along, and circling the place where lay, the Lord and his mother. 
The joyous multitude were engaged in celebrating tho vernal festival, and 
even the earth seemed to share in the delight. It was at midnight under the 
constellation Utfcara Plialguni, at a lucky conjunct!©^ of the moon and planets, 
that the event took place,” Stevenson’s Kalpa Sutf’a, p. 74 
f Stevenson’s Kalpa Sutra, p. 7, ct. segr. \ 
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Id (lie east of the Deva Sabhd, at a distance of about a hundred yards, and at a height of about sixty feet from the 

A'kas'a-ganga Tank. surrounding country, there is a small tank of an oblong form, cut into the solid rock, and said 

to bo fed by a natural fountain at tho bottom. In November, when I saw it, it was about half 
full, and its water was sweet, but of a somewhat greenish colour. Tho water is said to last all the year round, and is reached 
by a flight of steps each five feet long. The modern name of this tank is A'kas'a-gangd , or “ the aerial Granges.” As an 
appurtenance to the temple on the hill, and to the caves when they were occupied, it was of great value ; but nowadays, it 
is never made use of, except by pilgrims, who sprinkle a few drops of its water over their heads with the conviction that they 
thereby free themselves from the accumulated sins of many transmigrations: the water is never drunk. I had no means 
of ascertaining whether the tank is really fed by a natural spring or not. There is nothing to show that this is tho tank 
referred to in the Aira inscription. 

Immediately below the tank and at a short distance to the right, there is a large cave called Lalatendra Kas'art GumphA, 

K** Caro. r Where the m0rtol r0mai “ of K4 j 4 Lalatendra of the Kee'ari dynasty are said to lie at rest! 

The entrances to it are now closed, and I was not able to examine its interior. Exteriorly 
there is nothing of importance from an architectural point of view. I have no reason to suspect that it is other than a 
Buddhist cell. Close by this cave there are two or three small buildings with pyramidal roofs of modern construction. 

I have hitherto accepted the caves of Udayagiri and Khandagiri to be of Buddhist origin, and from tho various relics 

Religion ef the e.rlj e,ve-d„elto. ° f BuddbiSI ” ^ be6n “ b °'’ e n ° tiCed ' feW wil1 «» dis P° sed *° the Conclusion 

I have come to. It is nevertheless necessary to examine here some of the grounds upon 

which the caves may bo supposed to represent other than the religion of S'akya Muni. The first objection that may be 
started against my conclusion would be founded on the salutation at the beginning of the Elephant Cave. That it is word 
for word the same with the first clause of tho Jain Gayatrf has already been admitted {ante p. 17,) and it may reasonably 
be argued that it would justify the assumption that Aira was a follower of the Jain religion. It is, however, well-known that 
the Jains are an early heretical sect of the Hinaydna school of the Buddhists, and therefore the similitude in the salutation 
cannot bo accepted as a conclusive proof in either way. Then the word Arliat is common to both the Jains and the Buddhists, 
and the latter used it at a very early period of their history; consequently it is of no use as a test. Had the word Jina 
occurred in the salutation it would have been of some weight, though not conclusive, for S'akya Buddha bore the name of Jina, 
and the use of the term would not therefore necessarily imply another sect. Aira, besides, according to my calculation as 
shown above, lived long before the time of the Jain heresy, and too near the time of S'akya to have a been follower of the 
doctrine of Mahavira. According to the most recent theory the Jain faith is not older than the first, or, at the earliest, the second 
century before Christ, whereas Aira lived at least a hundred and fifty years before that time, and within a hundred years 
after tho Orissan kings received a share of the relics of S'akya, and it is not at all probable, therefore, that he should have 
belonged to other than the orthodox Buddhist faith. 

Adverting to the salutation James Prinsep is of opinion that it “ evidently betokens a more matured and priestly style 
of composition” than that of the edicts of As'oka, which begin abruptly with the name of the king. It is undeniable that a 
salutation at the beginning is an indication of a priestly style, but it does not follow that a record which has a salutation must 
necessarily be later than one which has it not. Such a canon of criticism would mislead at every step, and needs no argument 
to show how worthless it is. Buddhism had flourished, at the lowest computation, for two hundred and fifty years before it was 
adopted by As'oka, and during that period, two very large and important convocations had been held to settle the doctrines of the 
faith, and its followers had multiplied by millions, and it would be absurd to suppose that during all that time no settled form of 
salutation had been adopted and brought into use. Before the Buddhists, the Hindus had universally used well-established 
forms of salutation and mantras, and when the same Hindus became Buddhists it would follow that they should adopt modified 
forms of salutation and mantras suited to their new faith; and that they did so, there is abundant evidence to show. I cannot, 
therefore, for a moment believe that the salutation in question is indicative of a later date for Aira than that of As'oka. The 
abrupt style of As'oka’s edicts, I fancy, is due to his intimate connexion with Western nations, and a desire to imitate the style 
of Darius, who in Ms cuneiform inscriptions always began with “ I Darius, tho great king, the king of kings, the king of Persia 
and of the provinces, say,” &c., &c. Such a style is well suited to the spirit of an ambitious and great monarch, and 
requires only to be known to be at once adopted. 

The second objection to the Buddhism of the caves may be founded on the absence of those prominent marks of that 
faith which are to be met with elsewhere. Among the caves of Western India, the largest and most sumptuous chambers me 
obviously so made/ as to represent sanctuaries, temples, or places for religious worship. In Behar too, the principal cave 
has a Dehgopa, or ij elic depository, showing that it was a sanctuary where people assembled for purposes of offering their 
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respect and adoration to the founder of Buddhism through his relic. Nothing of the kind, however, occurs in the largest 
cave of Udayagiri, the Queen’s Palace, and, with the solitary exception of the Buddhist rails shown in bas-relief on the 
friezes, there is no unquestionable and positive Buddhist emblem in any part of its structures. The bas-reliefs and statues 
are ornamental, or historical; the chambers are so constructed as to serve as dwellings and not places of worship, and the 
accessories are all such as may be met with in a Hindu monastery quite as appropriately as in a Buddhist one. The exception 
of the rails above noticed does not by any means afford unquestionable and irrefragable evidence one way or the other. 
True it is that this rail has been invariably met with on ancient Buddhist relics, and never on an undoubted Hindu 
building; but, in the first place, no Hindu building of the time of the Buddhagayri rails, or the Sanchf Tope, or the Behar 
. caves, has yet been met with, and therefore the absence of the peculiar rails on them goes for nothing ; and, in the second 
place, the peculiarity of upright posts with three or four cross bars to form a rail is by no means such as to be decisive 
evidence in the case. The most obvious and simple mode of fencing is to have uprights at short intervals with connecting 
bars whose number is regulated by the peculiar exigency of each individual case. Every farm-gate in England is in 
reality a reproduction of the Buddhist rail, only not so heavy looking, because it is of wood, whereas the latter, being of 
stone, is heavy and clumsy. And what is said of the Queen’s Palace may with equal propriety be said of all the other caves 
of Udayagiri. There is not a single image of Buddha or of a Chaitya in any part of this hill. These arguments appear, at 
first sight to be very strong ; but they are nevertheless quite fallacious. They accept as majors what have no right to be con¬ 
sidered as such, and assume as facts what cannot be so accepted. Doubtless there are some caves in India which have Buddhist 
emblems carved on them ; but we have no more right to conclude therefrom that all Buddhist caves should bear such emblems, 
than to conclude that because some churches have mural tablets, all churches should have them. A religion founded on atheism, 
which recognised no necessity for worshipping images, can well exist—nay flourish—without its sanctuaries bearing emblems 
of its sectarial or specific character. It is very probable, though it is not quite certain, that in the time of As'oka emblems 
and images had become common, but there is literally no evidence whatever to show that a century before his time emblems 
and images were held in the same estimation, and that Buddhist monasteries were invariably built or excavated with 
prominent emblems of the faith fixed on them; and in the absence of such evidence, it is futile to accept the hypothesis, 
for it is no better, as a uni versally accepted major, and to argue upon it. The hypothesis besides takes for granted th'e present 
absence of emblems and relics as equivalent to the absence thereof in former times. It is true that in law the Scotch 
verdict of “ not proven” is in criminal cases, as far as the prisoner is concerned, tantamount to “ not guilty,” but in history 
absence of evidence at one time cannot be taken as proof of no evidence having ever existed. There are, doubtless, 
no unquestionably Buddhist images or emblems to be met with now in the Udayagiri caves, but we have no reason to suppose 
that they never were there in former times. Only fifty years ago, Mr. Stirling found, “ strewed all around and in the 
neighbourhood of the Jain temple, a quantity of images of the Nirvanas, or naked figures worshipped by the Jain sect, 
executed chiefly in the grey chlorite slate rock”* none of which are now traceable. The people of the surrounding country 
must have taken them away, and either destroyed them, or consecrated them as household Hindu gods. This process must «, 
have gone on for many centuries since the downfall of Buddhism and the occupation of the caves by Hindu ascetics, and it 
is rather remarkable that some images should have been extant fifty years ago, than that no traces of any should be found 
now. Mr. Stirling was not familiar with Buddhist images, for in his time researches into the antiquities of Buddhism had 

t ' ' \ ■ ; 

scarcely begun ; and seeing that he mistook the images on the four sides of the model Chaityas of the Deva Sabha for Jain 
deities, t it would not be unreasonable to conclude that some at least of the “ quantity of images” he saw were Buddhist, 
those of the Nirvana particularly, as we find even in our day an unmistakable Buddha image occupying the most prominent 
place in the Ananta Gumpha within fifty yards of the nearest Udayagiri cave. It is not known when the Jains first took 
possession of Khandgiri, but notwithstanding their close relationship with the Buddhists, they have never and nowhere been 
mindful of Buddhist relics; on the contrary, as at Sarnath and elsewhere, they have destroyed Buddhist shrines to 
raise temples for Pdrasvanatlia with their materials. Tradition has it that even at Udayagiri they demolished a great number 
of caves to devote the stones to the erection of the temple which now crowns the top of Khandagiri, and there is nothing to 
show that they spared the images which could be much more readily employed in building than the walls tff the caves. That 
the image in the Ananta Cave has escaped is probably due to the fact of its being cut in low relief on the back-wall into the 
living rock, and could not be easily removed. Of course they brought no iconoclastic zeal to bear upbn the remains they 
found around them, nor looked upon the destruction of images as an act of religious merit in the same wily as the Moslims 
did, and so they removed only what they required, and spared what was not wanted by them. Doubtl 

* Asiatic .Researches, XV., p. 312. f Loc. cit. 



3ss these facts only 




indicate tlie probability of Buddhist remains having been removed or destroyed, but do not prove that there were Buddhist 
images and emblems in the caves ; but the bas-relief of Buddha in the Ananta Cave is unquestionable, and so are the Chaityas 
with Buddhist images on the Deva Sabha. The Chaityas are particularly Buddhist, no other sect in India having ever 
raised or worshipped them, and they leave no doubt of at least the principal cave on Khandagiri being Buddhistical. 

Now, the Ananta Cave has an inscription m identically the same Lat character which occurs on several of the Udayagiri 
caves, and its evidence fully justifies the assumption that the latter were bored and originally occupied by “the 
followers of the same religion who excavated the Ananta shrine. According to James Prinsep, the Lat character was current 
from the fifth to the third century before Christ, and during that time, or at least in the third century before Christ, when 
As'oka recorded his edict on the Dhauli Hill, Bhuvanes'vara was a large and flourishing seat of Buddhism. Then 
that city was bounded on the one side by Khandagiri and on the other by Dhauli,* * * § and the latter place was doubtless 
selected for the edicts, because it was a part of a large and thriving Buddhist city, for it would be puerile to believe that the 
edicts were set up in an uninhabited place, or amidst a hostile Hindu population; and if Dhauli, Bhuvanes'vara and 
Khandagiri were at the time Buddhist, we cannot but accept the Buddhism of the caves of Udayagiri,—the premisses 
lead inevitably to the conclusion, and cannot be avoided. The evidence of the rails in the Udayagiri friezes may be 
argued to be inconclusive, but these occur so frequently in connexion with Buddhist remains, that until the contrary is 
shown, by irrefragable evidence, they may very reasonably be accepted as a Buddhist peculiarity. General Cunningham, 
adverting to the Sanchi rails, says: “ The style is evidently characteristic and conventional, as it is found wherever the 

Bhaudha religion prevails. It is in fact so peculiar to Buddhism, that I have ventured to name it < the Buddhist railino- ’+ 
This peculiar railing is still standing around the principal Tope at Sanchf and Andher ; and some pillars and other fragments 
are still lying around the great 'Popes at Seoiu and Satadhara. The same railing was placed around the holy Bodhi trees + 
and the pillars dedicated to Buddha.§ The balconies of the city gates|| and of the King’s palace^ were enclosed by it. R 
formed the bulwarks of the State Barge.** * * §§ It was used as an ornament for the capitals of columns, as on the northern pillars 
at Sanchf,ft and generally for every plain band of architectural moulding. At Sanchf, it is found in many places as an 
ornament on the horizontal bars which separate the bas-reliefs from each other.”# Admitting, however for the sake of ” 
argument that the rails do not afford as positive evidence as do Buddhist images, still they may be taken in conjunction 
with the other facts as strong collateral proof in favour of the Buddhism of the Udayagiri remains. It is likely that the Ananta 
Cave was the sanctuary or church of the congregation who dwelt in the caves of Udayagiri, and the latter as dwellings nleTed 
no separate images; but it is also probable that the larger caves, like the Rani Naur, Vaikuntha, aud Svargapuri had 
their separate lares and penates in the form of statues which have been destroyed by the profane hands of the Hindu ascet' 
who have held possession of; the caves for more than eleven centuries, seeing that Heouan-Thsang, in the middle of the seventh 
century, did not notice the place, and at least two centuries before the time of the Chinese traveller Bhuvanes'vara was the 
metropolis of the Hindu sovereigns of the Kesari dynasty .§§ 

Of all questions concerning Indian history dates are the most puzzling. Rarely are they recorded in the literature of the 
Age Of the caves. pe ° pIe ’ and tradition is at fault at almost every step. As a general rule it is necessary^ 

therefore, to receive deductions on the subject with some reservation,—for it has often 
happened that what has appeared very satisfactorily established by one set of data, has been entirely upset by another If 
it is, however, impossible to fix precise dates in all cases, sufficient materials are not wanting to settle certain limits regarding 


* Vide infra chapter II., on the boundary of Bhuvanes'vara. 

♦ f “ No less than nine specimens of this kind of railing were found 
amongst the Bhilsa Tjopes, all of which are described in the following pages' 
In Plate IX., fig. 3, £ have added a specimen from great Dipaldina Mound 
at Amaravati, for the description of which see Prinsep’s Journal, voi. VI., 
Plate X.” 

X <$ See coins, in plates XXXI. and XXXII.” j 

§ “ See plate XXXI., fig. I and Plate XXXII., fig. II. 

|| (i Bas-relief at \Sanehi, Eastern Gateway, Plate XV., fig. 3.” 

% “ Bas-relief of Eastern Gateway—Fergusson’s Illustrations.” 

** “ Bas-relief of (Western Gateway, left Pillar, inner face, No. III.” 

ft “ See Plate xl” 

IX Bhilsa Topes, p. 187. 

§§ Mr. Fergusson;, adverting to the religion of the Udayagiri and the 
Khandagiri caves, observes : <£ On reviewing these caves and their sculptures, 

the first question that/ arises is, why are they called Buddhist P The Aira of 
the great inscription seems to have oscillated between Brahmanism and Bud¬ 
dhism, and the other -old inscriptions translated by Prinsep are Buddhist in ‘ 


form, though it can hardly be said they are so in doctrine ; and when we turn 
to the sculptures it is hard to find any trace of Buddhism in them. Buddha 
himself nowhere appears either in his conventional form or as an ascetic 
That we might expect from our experience at Sdnclu. But there are no 
Dagohas, no Wheels, and only by the most careful inspection can we detect 
any of those Buddhist symbols we are now familiar with.” Again, “ it is so 

far as 1 know > the on b ofcher pl«c<3 in India where that Buddhism without 
Buddha is found in the same or even greater completeness than at Sanchi ” 
< Tree and Ser P ent Worship, 2nd Ed. , pp. 268, 269.J After what has been 
said above, it is not at all necessary to comment seriatim on these remarks 
I he oscillation of Aira between Buddhism and Brahmanism has already boon 
shown to be due to a mistranslation by Prinsep, (ante p. 20.) Theexpeetation 
of meeting with images in mounds which contain the relies of the founder of 
Buddhism, is unreasonable ; the proper places to look for images of the saint 
are temples and not solid mounds like the Sanchi Tope. And the Buddha of 
the Ananta Cave is, I believe, enough to explode the theory of “ Buddhism 
without Buddha as regards the caves under notice. 
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many. Such I believe is the case with several of the caves of Udayagiri, and one at least of Khandagiri. The Pali character 
with which they are inscribed, leaves no room for doubt that they must have been excavated at an earlier date than the second 
century before Christ, for it is all but positively certain that that character had in the second century commenced to change, 
and was greatly modified in the first century before Christ ; and looking to the subject of tho inscriptions recorded in that 
character on the caves, it is impossible to suspect a forgery, or a love for old customs, or affection for the antique, such as 
leads to the adoption of tho old English character for inscriptions of the present century. 

The next datum we have on the subject is the Hathi Gumpha inscription, but this unfortunately is not so positive as the 
first, as it is in many respects defective, and people may well take exception to it for more reasons than one. If the arguments, 
however, on which I have attempted to prove the contemporaneity of Aira with tho Nanda Rajas of Magadlia be tenable, it 
would follow that the Elephant Cave was cut in the middle of the fourth century before Christ. Now as that cave is an 
unfinished one, and altogether so poor that it cannot shed any lustre on a great king, even in the estimation of men in a 
primitive state of society, and very few persons would take the trouble to inscribe, at considerable cost, the fact of his having 
excavated a den which would pass for a natural cavern, the like of which may be seen in many places, it would follow that 
the object was to record the execution of some caves more dignified and royal in their character than the one on which the 
document appears, and that tho location of the inscription was regulated by the desire to select the most centrical and 
prominent position for it. This is exactly the position which the Hathi Gumphd occupies, with the Tiger, the Serpent, 
and the Urdhavahu caves on the right, the Vaikuntha and the Patalpuri cavos in front, the Svargapuri caves on the left, and 
1 the Ganes'a and the Rani Gumpha caves behind ; and the inscription distinctly states that king Aira caused several caves 
to be cut. Unfortunately the caves are not named, and we cannot say for certain which are referred to in it. For a 
magnificent structure which would do credit to a king, and on which a sovereign might look with pride, the Ram Gumpha 
must reckon the foremost; next comes the Vaikuntha ; next the Svagapuri; and then the Ganes'a. Of these the second has 
three separate inscriptions, the first of which ascribes its excavation to “ the kings of Kalinga,” the second to u Vira king 
- of Kalinga,” and the third to “ Prince Vidukba,” so it cannot belong to the hero immortalised on the Elephant Cave. The 
others are without any inscription, and these may bo included in the list of Aira’s works without any very great stretch of 
imagination. The relation of the Queen’s Palace to the Elephant Cave has been already referred to (p. 32.) Thus far then 
tho principal caves may be assigned to the middle of the fourth century, from three hundred and twenty to three hundred and 
forty years before Christ; and it is not of much consequence to enquire, who were tho authors of the little dens which a monk 
anxious for a shelter could dig for himself in a day or two, without any preliminary training as a miner or mason. 

Adverting to the caves of Western India, Mr. Fergusson has developed a system of evolution, according to which the 
simplest of the caves are assigned to the earliest period and the most ornate to a comparatively receq| date,—the whole spreading 
over many centuries. How far this is correct as regards those caves, it is not for me here to inquire, but I am not at all 
disposed to apply the principle to the caves which form the subject of my remarks. The principle is founded upon the 
experience of human habitations in civilized society, and cannot be applied to monasteries. Monastic institutions do not * 
develop slowly and gradually, step by step, with the advancing civilization of their occupants, even as the ancient pile 
huts of Zurich and Brienne and Neufchatol developed into Swiss villas ; but by fits and starts according to the nature of the 
patronage extended to them by civil society and the state of civilization of their patrons, — the monks themselves being the 
passive recipients of the bounty of their lay admirers, and the art displayed in their habitations dependant entirely 
on the taste of the artist employed and of their employers. A hermit of great sanctity, perhaps professing some supernatural 
or miraculous powers, takes shelter in a wood near a flourishing town, whence men of all classes proceed to visit 
him and offer him the means of his sustenance and more in lieu of his blessings ; a wealthy person, perhaps a king or a 
minister, takes special interest in him, and defrays the cost of building a comfortable house for his use ; his sanctity 
draws around him shoals of proselytes and followers, for whose accommodation additional buildings are req uired ; other rich 
men defray the cost thereof; and a stately monastery is the result. 

In the place of the hermit an image of a god, or a rude stone, or a grave, or a sacred relic, suddenly rising into repute for 
working miracles, or for some other cause, produces the same effect. In the first fervour of devotion, wealth flows rapidly 
towards its endowment and embellishment, edifices rise over and around it, and a sacred place is completed. All this takes but 
a few short years, and the lifetime of a single generation is generally enough to effect the consummation. A different feeling next 
comes into play, that of respect for antiquity, which developes a strong spirit of conservatism, and its main objects are to give 
firmness to, and to perpetuate, existing customs, practices and observances, and to prevent changes and inno vations. Devotion 
then leads to the erection of minor edifices around the principal building, in order to secure for them a share of the reflected 
sanctity of the original shrine. Hence it is—in India at least—that the richest and most elaborate shrines are the oldest, and tho 
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temples and other structures around them are of comparatively recent dates* The merit of dedicating temples, ghats, 
chaityas, and the like in sacred places, is greatly extolled in the S'dstras, both Hindu and Buddhist, and every pilgrim erects 
one according to his means, and if he has not the wherewithal to build a temple or a chaitya, however humble, he satisfies 
his conscience by dedicating a fictile or stone model, ranging from two inches to three or four feet. Benares receives every 
year an accession of many scores of such temples, some of which are cubes ot three or four feet with corresponding pinnacles, 
and the thousands of model chaityas in stone and baked clay which have been met with at Sanchi, Buddhagaya, SSrnath, 
and other places, owe their origin to the same cause. 

That the caves of Udayagiri have come to existence under some such circumstances I have every reason to believe. 
Bhuvanes'vara, before the commencement of the Christian era, was a flourishing town, if not the capital, of Kalinga, Some 
Buddhist hermits of great repute, or a body of monks, must have come there for missionary purposes, and, prohibited to dwell in 
towns, taken their stand on the hill which was near enough to admit of their going frequently to the town on their missionary 
errand, and for begging alms, and yet sufficiently removed from civil society to keep them aloof from its contamination ; the 
Kalinga Kajas, who were noted for their devotion to Buddhism, helped them to excavate some large caves, and the monastery 
was complete. The little caves were, I imagine, subsequently dug by individual hermits for their respective accommodation or 
mortification—for the three or four feet cubic caves were undoubtedly made for the sake of undergoing some form of penance or 
other. If we assume that some of the missionaries first dug the small caves to display their sanctity or devotion to penance, by 
dwelling therein, it would follow, that they attracted the attention of the people,—for such a feat as passing night after 
night, say in meditation, within a cube of three feet would attract public attraction in India in a very short time,—and the 
wealthy among those who admired, or looked with veneration upon, such feats, would at once defray the cost of making large 
and commodious habitations for such saints and their followers. In either case the interval of time between the small and 
large caves would be limited and insignificant, and cannot be reckoned by centuries ;* there is nothing in them at any rate 
to support the theory of gradual development of taste and tact in cave-cutting, for the larger caves are all of one class, and 


* The conclusions I have come to above are at variance with the results 
of Mr. Fergusson’s latest researches on the subject as embodied in an appendix 
to the 2nd edition of his Tree and Serpent Worship . Although those results 
are indefinite, to a certain extent contradictory, and avowedly derived from 
insufficient data, still they are of importance as proceeding from a gentleman 
who has devoted much attention to the subject, and is deservedly held in high 
respect, and it is necessary, therefore, to notice them in detail. After adverting 
to the character of the caves, he says, “ Still these caves must have been 
excavated for some religious purposes j we can hardly suppose they were the 
residences of laymen, and the only reasonable conclusion seems to be that they 
were early Buddhist, of a type coeval, or it may be even anterior to what we 
# find at Sanchi,” (p. 268$ Now Sanchi is usually supposed to belong to the 
second century B. 0., fnd so these caves* if they represent the Buddhism of 
that place, must belong to that century. This is, however, to a certain 
extent contradicted by a statement in which the learned author says: u The 
inscriptions on the Snake and Tiger caves prove them, from the form of 
their characters, to be ' ,ot far removed from As'oka’s time,” (p. 268.) This 
would be the latter part If the third century B. C. The remark, however, is 
followed by another statement in which the author comes to “ the conclusion 
that some of the Yavanja invaders mentioned above” (p. 173 of his work) 
“ introduced Greek art inflo this remote corner some time, it may be, before or 
about the Christian era: but that instead of becoming more delicate and 

t 

refined as it did at Amravati, it became here more vigorous and more local 
in its manifestations,” (p. 269.) If we allow a century for this transition or 
localization, the age of the Queen’s Palace, to which the remarks especially 
apply, would be the end of the first century of the Christian era, or in other 
words, the several caves took for their completion about three hundred years, 
from the latter part of the third century B. C. to that of the first century 
A. C. The arguments on which these three statements have been based are, 
however, not conclusive. The first statement is founded upon the supposed 
absence of Buddhist image*: in the caves as at Sanchi, but the Buddha of the 
Ananta cave upsets the major, and the conclusion therefore is not sustainable. The 
second statement is based on the form of the characters on the Serpent and the 
Tiger Caves, but as the learned author has himself laid down thb postulate that 
“ on questions of this kind inscriptions shed but the faintest and most uncertain 
glimmer,” he is not likely to lay much stress on it. The third statement owes 
its strength partly to the relation which the^art displayed in the sculptures of 
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the caves bears to Hellenic art, and partly to the style of the different caves. 
The sculptural test, as I have shown in the text, is entirely fanciful, and 
therefore, it may be dismissed as unworthy of consideration. The author 
himself is not much disposed to rely on it, for he admits that “ sculpture in 
itself, i3 much more uncertain in its progress than architecture, and depends so 
much on local and individual and personal circumstances for its development 
that it would be almost impossible to decide this question if it stood alone,” 
(p. 269.) II# argues, however, that “ it seems hardly doubtful that the 
architecture of the Ganes'a is earlier than that of the Raj Rani (? Queen’s 
Palace) cave; while the simplicity of its one-eelled plan as compared with 
the many-celled two-storeyed magnificence of the other is so marked, that it 
is impossible to mistake the progress between the two.” (p. 296.) The 
ground, however, is not firmer here than beforo. It is not a fact that the 
Ganes'a is a u one-celled” cave. On referring to plate XXVII, the reader 
will perceive that it has two cells and a verandah. The Rani Gumpha again 
is not really two-storeyed, but one-storeyed, the so-called upper storey resting 
on solid rock beyond the roof of the lower storey as at Svargapuri. As to the 
magnificence of the one and the simplicity of the other, doubtless there is 
considerable difference in the number of chambers and verandahs in the two 
sets of caves, but architecturally they are of no importance. The ground-plan 
of the Ganes'a is only repeated three times in the Queen’s Palace, twice to 
form the two wings and once to form the western facade, with only such 
variations in the number and disposition of the rooms as circumstances 
required, bub nothing to indicate any originality. Generally speaking, archi¬ 
tectural details are the most important as tests regarding style, and relying 
on them, it is impossible to detect auy difference that would justify our sup¬ 
posing the two sets of caves to belong to two different ages. As already stated 
in the text, they are all but identically the same. The differences they 
exhihit are due to individual peculiarity, and not to age and style. It is 
the farthest from my intention to deny altogether the value of sculptures 
as tests of age, hut I cannot shut my eyes to the fact that they yield too 
much elbow-room for speculation, and are wanting in that certainty which 
dated inscriptions rightly interpreted, are calculated to afford. To persons 
gifted with that perfection of imagination which could, like Dean Swift, “ fill 
up a volume on a broomstick” the plasticity and elasticity of architectural and 
sculptural evidence may be welcome, but the stiffness of dated inscriptions 
is more agreeable to sober-minded ordinary mortals. 
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belong to a single cycle. Their pillars are of the same pattern ; the pilasters are alike; the carved bands over them hare 
the same outline; the Buddhist rails, either above or below the friezes, differ only in some being made of four and others 
of live bars ; the parapets, where they occur, are alike ; and the general design differs so slightly as to be insignificant; and 
m none of these features and those are the principal features which mark the difference of style and age—can anything be 
IoiiikI which would warrant the assumption that the caves belong to different ages, and were cut by men in different states 
of civilization, or possessed of art-education differing in other respects than in individual peculiarity. 

Although the age assigned by me to the caves of Udayagiri, places them beyond the limits of Greek supremacy in 

Theory of Greek origin of Orissan India, still it is necessary, before making a few remarks on the state of architecture and 
architecture and sculptures. , . _ . . 

sculpture m Orissa at the time the caves were bored, to enquire, for the sake of those 

who entertain a contrary opinion, what influence the invasion of India by Alexander the Great and the occupation of parts 
of the North-Western frontier by his successors for some time, had exerted on those arts in the province which forms 
the subject of this essay. In a preceding part of this work (Part I, Chap. I, pp. 13 et seg.) I have already shown 
that the opinion adopted by some European antiquarians, that stone architecture was first taught the Indians by the 
Greeks is erroneous, and that stone architecture existed in the country from long anterior to the date of the Greek invasion 
and the Grseeo-Bactrian occupation of North-Western India, and what is true of India generally is u fortiori true of Orissa. 
It might be said, however, that even if the Greeks did not originate stone architecture in India, their taste and influence 
may have materially contributed to its advancement pari passu with the improvement of the plastic art, and since the 
temple records of Puri and tradition refer to frequent invasions of Orissa by Raktavdhu and other Yavanas at an early 
age, it may very reasonably be expected that architecture and sculpture there should bear more deeply impressed marks of 
G reek character on them than what are to be seen on similar works in other provinces of India. The first part of the 
second argument has to a certain extent been already met (ante I. p. 76). The latter portion is based mainly on the identifi¬ 
cation of the Yavanas of the Sanskrit writers with the people of Greece. This identification, however, I have elsewhere 
luily shown* is not of such a character as to justify our accepting it as an incontrovertible general premiss. In the tenth 
century especially, when the temple records of Orissa were first undertaken, the word Yavana had entirely lost its original 
signification, whatever, that might have been when the word first came into currency, and was used as a generic term 
for all “ outer barbarians” without any reference to their nationality, and the word therefore cannot'be a guide to our tracing 
the race of Raktavfihu. Further, the records in question say that Raktavahu came from the sea, and we are not aware o & f 
any Greek expedition by the sea which could reach Orissa by the Bayof Bengal, while it would be illogical to accept the 
nationality of the traditional adventurer to have been Greek on the strength of the records, and to reject the fact of his 
having come by the sea, in opposition to them, and to believe that he came to Orissa by land. Nor is it at all necessary 
to deny the substantial accuracy of the temple records in this particular. It is well known that Phoenician, Roman, Arab 
and Chinese traders, at different times frequented the Bay of Bengal from long before the Christian era down to the twelfth 
century, and among thorn there were many pirates; and that all those people were generally known by the name of Yavanas, 
and nothing is more probable than that some of , those piratical cruisers had descended on the Orissan coast, and 
committed depredations in a manner so as to be worthy of prominent record. 

But to pass from the inferential to innate evidence,—-for if it can be shown that the architecture and sculptures of Orissa 
bear unmistakable marks of their Greek origin all d priori arguments on the subject must be thrown away. The difficulties, 
however, which besot this branch of the enquiry are very great, and they have been multiplied by personal predilections’ 
want of knowledge, fallacious logic and other causes to an extent which render attempts to overcome them almost hopeless. 

I nevertheless feel bound to note the salient points of the question in order that my readers may have it in a tangible form, 
and be enabled to draw their own inferences. 

As regards architecture, columns, cornices, and mouldings are, I believe, the principal features which determine the style 
of buildings in Europe, and in Grecian architecture they were the most remarkable. Now in Greek buildings the most 
prominent characteristics are their inimitable columns. These are entirely wanting in Udayagiri, where their place is 
occupied by heavy, square pillars, and in Khandagiri the only specimen available (ante p. 35) is as unlike a Greek 
column as one column can be to another. In Greece, flat pilasters were extensively used; so were they at Udayagiri; but 
he would be a highly imaginative man who could spy in the pilasters and pillars shown on plate XXIV any reminiscence 
of Gice.i. <ut. Cornices the caves have none which could be for a moment compared to Greek specimens of that member of 


* Journal, As. Soe., XLIIL, pt. I., pp. 246 et stg. 









buildings. The pyramidal battlements and the horse-slioo dormer windows of the Udayagiri bas-reliefs were unknown to the 
builders of the Parthenon. Dormers form a peculiar feature of medieval European architecture, but were unknown to 
classical builders, and if this fact would justify our supposing the Udayagiri, Sanchf, and Bardhat dormers, (or more strictly 
speaking, balconies, for they are not true dormers) to be due to the influence of Saxon builders, I shall gladly renounce my 
theory of their pre-Christian antiquity. 

Of mouldings, the two Cymas, the Cavetto , the Ovolo, the Torus, the Astragal and the Fillet, which play so important a 
part in the decoiation of classical architecture, the last two are all that exist in the caves of Udayagiri, and they are just 
the ornaments which are the most undecisive in their character. A line of beads and a narrow flat band to enclose them, 
suggest themselves as ornaments with the smallest possible exertion of the inventive faculty, and they have been adopted 
m all parts of the world without any necessary borrowing : they form the most prominent and oft-repeated embellishment 
of the hafts of New Zealand hatchets. To lean on them for the determination of any important question of nationality would 
be to lean on something considerably weaker, than the proverbial straw. A kind of guilloche occurs in the 
Ananta Cave, but as already stated before (ante I, p. 17), it is quite as unreliable as the fillet or the astragal. Moreover, 
were all the mouldings abovenamed traceable in the caves of Udayagiri, they Avould be of little moment, for they are all 
very simple in their design, and it is only when they appear in those peculiar combinations which are so effective in classical 

buildings, that they can be accepted as proofs. If the combinations be not the same, they should at least be similar, and 
this, I hold, is no where the case. 

In treating of sculptural representations of natural objects, it is necessary to bear in mind the common humanity of man 
in every part of the world. Even as poets dealing with the same subjects—the life and mind of man—produce similar 
linages whether tuning their lyre under the heat of the tropics, the genial climate of the temperate zone, or the biting 
cold of the north, so must artists m their attempt to reproduce natural objects in stone, yield similar results; and as in the 
former case differences must arise from unequal capacity and local colouring, so must they result in the latter. Thus when 
a Valmiki and a Homer sing of the same subject, local similies aside, the result must be closely alike, without any inter¬ 
change of ideas taking place between them; and similarly a Phidias of Greece and one of India, (had such a being ever 
existed) would have produced the beau-ideal of perfection in either country without borrowing from each other. Where the 
intellectual and artistic capacities arc different, the results must necessarily be unequal; but the tendency everywhere must 
be to the same goal, and more or less similarity must be manifest according to circumstances, owing to the fact of the human 
mind being the same everywhere, and. it being directed to the same end. It must follow that the mere partial similitude 
m the general appearance of two statues is no more a proof of the one having been formed on the model of the other, than the 
similarity of two love songs from two distant countries is an evidence of one of them having been copied from the other. 

In judging of sculpture its general appearance is what we have first to deal with, but it is at the same time the most 

misleading. It is an uncertain quantity, liable to be diversified under different circumstances and the knowledge and 
' predilection of the observer, and what may be supposed by one to be decisively similar, may be pronounced by another as 
radically different in every line and feature. Doubtless, there is such a thing as style in painting and literary composition, 
which, however ethereal and undefinable, is nevertheless easily perceptible by experts, and the same may be said of sculpture ; 
but in the latter case the difficulty of determining it is so very excessive that it cannot be accepted as a satisfactory proof in 
settling any question at issue with reference to any particular piece of sculpture. There may be, in a statue, a suavity 
oi outline, or free treatment of the position or drapery, or general finish in chiselling,—peculiarities which are associated with 
Greek art,—but they are of no import when closely inspected ; and when the enquiry is what is the nationality of a statue found 
in a foreign soil, it-is a flagrant begging of the question to say it must be Greek because it is good. Among the generality of 
non-professional Europeans, the fallacy of such a decision may not be at once apparent, for in their minds the idea of excellence 
in art with Greecje is intimately associated from infancy; and even with professional men it is not an uncommon error, 
says Bacon, “ to infest tlieir*meditations, opinions, and doctrines, with some conceits which they have most admired, or 
some sciences whijffi they have most applied; and” to give “ all tilings else a tincture according to them, utterly untrue 
and improper; but for all that the fallacy exists, and to those who are above such influences, cannot but be striking. 

Relative proportions have generally been accepted as very good tests for determining the nationality of human figures • 
but seeing, that, on the one hand, the human frame is in its general outline very much alike in all parts of the world, and that 
on the other, no twoj masters of the Hellenic art adopted the same relative proportions, and further, that they are subject to 
extensive variations! according to age, sex, and other causes, not to advert to the fact that specimens of ancient Indian 
artaregenerally of 4o primitive a character that they are not amenable to technical rules, it is hopeless to deduce from 
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them any reliable evidence for a general premiss. There are certain peculiarities in proportion which if properly studied 
by experts,—such for instance as the breadth of the head along the eyes, which in Greece almost uniformly measured live 
eyes,—would doubtless be of value as collateral proofs, but they can under no circumstance be accepted as well-established 
majors for any universal conclusion. 

But while denying general appearance and relative proportions to be of much value as tests, I must admit that there are 
points in sculptures which must be accepted as conclusive. These refer to the representation of local peculiarities in art, 
and their value depends upon the amount of certainty with which their local character is established. Thus, for instance, the 
disposition of the hair of the head, which differed greatly at different times among different nations, and which, whenever the 
styles and their ages are well-known, must at once determine the nationality of the figures on which they are foundv 

In the same way in well-finished statues the high cheek bones and other peculiarities of feature, as also drapery, may 
be accepted as good tests to that end. Posture or pose being generally dependant on the nature of action intended to be 
indicated, and human nature being everywhere alike and liable to produce the same or similar postures under similar circum¬ 
stances, is not always a safe guide, still there are even in it peculiarities which when well-known may be depended upon. 

But the most valuable tests are representations of local vegetation, local styles of ornament, local dress and the like. 
These can leave no room for doubt, and when they do exist and their local character is fully established, we may with 
perfect safety come to a positive conclusion. 

Now to apply these tests to the sculptures of Udayagiri. The general appearance of these sculptures is as unlike that of 
Groek art of the time of Alexander the Great and his successors for two centuries as that of one set of representations of human 
beings can be to that of another. I have studied them for hours together and often, but not a single feature of them has re-called 
to my mind that vivifying grace which forms the glory of Hellenic art of the post-Phidian age. In their coarseness, they have 
some resemblance to the sculptures of the Daedalian school of art, but the resemblance even in that case is limited to coarseness 
only, the vigour and boldness of outline which characterised the latter, being entirely wanting in the former ; and as it would 
be preposterous to suppose that teachers of the old Daedalian school ever came to Orissa, the enquiry may be dropped as 
unprofitable. ■ 

Of relative proportion there is nothing in the Udayagiri bas-reliefs which could not result from the fact of their being 
representations of human beings, and therefore it may also be dismissed as unsatisfactory and inconclusive. 

The hair of the head in the sculptures under notice, is dressed in large chignons or maulis just as one would expect in 
Indian figures, and not in curls, or flowing tresses, or close-cropped scrubbiness, as was common in Greek male figures in 
ancient times. The chignons of the Greek females were formed in a manner quite different from anything to be seen in Orissa. 
The features are generally so worn out that they cannot afford any satisfactory indication one way or another ; but the noses 
are not Greek ; the mouths are large and wide very unlike Greek, the eyes are too long and narrow, and the ears too long 
and pendulous, coming 'much below the line of the mouth, to be Greek ; the posture is throughout Indian and not Greek; 
and the drapery, with two exceptions, is likewise thoroughly Indian. Tim exceptions I refer to are the clothes shewn on the 
booted figure of the Queen’s Palace, and on the rider on the elephant and on his followers in the Ganes'a frieze. 

I call them exceptions because they are unlike the others shown at Udayagiri, but as I have already stated elsewhere 
(ante I, p. 82 and II, pp. 5, 10) they are not Greek, nor any thing approaching Greek clothing that I am aware of. Thus 
then there is no evidence whatever to show that the sculptures are Greek, or imitations of Greek art, and therefore I cannot 
but reject the theoiy of their Greek origin as quite untenable.* In fact, I believe, the theory owejs its origin to the 


* Mr. Fergusson is of opinion that the story of “ the Ganes'a is the purer 
and the more nearly allied to Greek art. That in the Raj Rani, (? Rani 
Naur) though fully as vigorous and full of life, "is inferior ^in style and much 
more Indian in detail and costume and he comes to the " conclusion that 
some of the Yavana invaders mentioned above, 1 ” (p. 173 of his work) “ intro¬ 
duced Greek art into this remote corner some time, it may be, before or about 
the Christian era; hut that instead of becoming more delicate and refined, 
as it did at Amravati, it became more vigorous and more local in its manifes¬ 
tations.” (p. 209.) Not wishing to rely upon my own judgment ;in a case 
in which so great an authority had expressed a decided opinion, I communicated 
the above extract to Mr. H. H. Locke of the Government School of Art, 
Calcutta, who had devoted his whole life to the study of art professionally and 
was the most competent to decide the question without any native or patriotic 
leaning, and I got the following in reply from him : u I cannot at all support the 


quotation which you send me from Fergusson. I do dot perceive any more of 
“ Greek feeling” in the Ganes'a version of the fighting scene than in the Rani 
Gumpha rendering. As to the Ganes'a carving being 1 “ first Greek attempt” 
and the Rani “ a degenerate local manifestation of ; it” there is absolutely 
nothing in the carvings themselves to support suejh a notion. The Ganes'a 
carving (so far as can be judged of in its present very mutilated state) is 
rather the ruder of the two.” Mr. Locke is much inclined to the Greek theory, 
i. c. to the recognition of Greek feeling in some of tl)ie sculptures of Khanda- 
giri, nevertheless he so flatly contradicts Mr. FeJrgusson’s opinion that it is 
hopeless for me to attempt a reconciliation. This much, however, I may 
say with perfect confidence that that evidence /must he utterly worthless 
which can even to experts yield such diametrically opposite results. For those 
who wish to think for themselves, I supply very faithful photo-collotypes 
of the two scenes in plates YIII and XVI. 








difficulty which European writers feel in attributing to the natives of this country the capacity for carving such vigorous 
representations ot human beings as these bas-reliefs show,—a difficulty by no means unaccountable, seeing that the Indians 
m the present day produce nothing of the kind, but which would at once disappear when we call to mind the fact of their 
subjugation for six centuries under ruthless masters who deemed it a religious duty of great merit to knock down or deface 
every representation of the human form they met with. 

But whether the fine arts of Orissa owe their origin to Greece or to India, this much is certain that they had attained 

State of Sculpture and Architecture considerable excellence at the time when the rock-cut dwellings of Udavariri wpi-o 
in Orissa, at the time the caves were cut. nvnoxroi^ an • . . . ° ' J 

excavated. The friezes we meet with there are not the results of first essays at sculpture,— 

mere outlines of a symbolical character,-but regular works of art, rude though they be, evincing much technical knowledge 

and sufficient mastery to give shape to life and feeling. The expression of pain in the wounded soldier, of determination 

in the combatants ’ of cIes P air in tl10 captive led by the hand, of resignation and devotion in the imprisoned fair one, are in 
admirable contrast to the unnatural smile on the face of the victim whose neck is about to be cut in the metope of Silenos 
representing Perseus and Medusa, and other works of the early schools of Greece. If there is a want of finish and of fineness 
m chiselling in the CJdayagiri works, there is no lack of vigorous action delineated in every limb. Long ages of 
neglect and decay have defaced the figures as we now see them, but still it is not difficult to perceive that their conception, 
and execution, their grouping and disposition, their drapery and ornaments, were such as only men theoretically and 
practically familiar with sculpture for a long time could execute. Faces are shown in bas-relief in every position, full 
face, three-quarter face, and half-face, and in each the eyes are chiselled as they should be, and not done, as in ancient Egypt, 
m full on a profile face. The definite quantitative relations of the different members of the body are generally well 
preserved; no inharmonious dimensions offend the eye ; no poverty of lines disgusts the feeling; no copying or imitative style 
betrays the symbolic stiffness and lifelessness of ancient Egypt and Persia; every feature, every contour, every joint, boars 
the stamp of the independent workman exerting himself to produce pleasing combinations of grace and form, and to imitate 
nature to the best of bis ability, and not to copy lay figures, or to work out the theoretical canons of a bloated priestcraft. 
The artists were unquestionably rude; their art had not attained that excellence which has been the glory of the Hellenic 
race; they doubtless lacked the genius which endows dead stones with vivid life; but they thought for themselves, and 
worked for themselves, and were no servile copyists of a foreign art. The state of civil society at the time, in Orissa, was 
sufficiently advanced to require works which could not have been produced iu the condition we find them without a long 
course of previous training; and this pre-supposes that the art bad flourished for a considerable period before the middle of 
the fourth century B. C., when Aira reigned in Kalinga, and caused the rock-cut dwellings to be excavated. 

That stone architecture was at that time also well-known and practised cannot for a moment be doubted. A complicated 
suit of rooms and verandahs with all their doors, openings, pillars, pilasters, mouldings, friezes and alto-rilievo figures 
hke that of the Queen’s Palace, could not have been cut into one mass of solid rock without the guidance of a master 
workman—an architeetona,— who was familiar with buildings and their several details, and who could conceive and develope 
his plan m his mind before commencing his work. Even as a novelist sketches in his mind the plot and denouement of his 
story before he puts pen on paper, so does a master-builder conceive his plan before he commences to put brick on mortar 
even for an ordinary masonry building; and though, like the novelist, who diversifies his story by descriptions and 
episodes not originally contemplated, he can, and does, add, embellish and modify while his work is progressing, he 
is still bound to carry out the broad outlines of his preliminary plan. He can add new pillars, new mouldings, °new 
ornaments, whenever he is disposed to do so, but he can scarcely alter the size of the rooms after the foundations have been 
laid. Should, however, such an alteration be absolutely necessary, it can be effected with very little trouble. But the case is 
entirely different; with the cave-cutter, who has to develope the whole out of a single mass of stone. He must, like the sculptor 
making a statup, have the perfect model before him, and must provide for every prominence, every protuberance and every 
detail, before he .commences to work ; for the smallest mistake is apt to vitiate the whole. One single protuberance unprovided 
for will upset the entire scheme of ornamentation originally thought of.* Now, as all the pillars, pilasters, mouldings, bas-reliefs 
and statues of evbry cave at Udayagiri are cut out of one solid mass without a single superimposition, it must follow that their 
architect did conceive the whole plan, and make models and drawings, before he employed his masons to cut the rock. And as 
no man can conceive anything absolutely new, and even the most imaginative can only develope new forms by new associations 
of those forms witji which he is familiar, it is impossible to avoid the conclusion that the builders of the caves were familiar with 
masonry houses Whose counterparts they attempted to produce in stone. Had the models been wooden houses or huts, their 


# A remarkable illustration of this remark occurs in the Ganes'a frieze, 
where the artist, having, by mistake, cut the Buddhist rail above, instead of 
112 


below, the frame of the second compartment, had to leave the whole unfinished 
(ante p. 6). 
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peculiarities would for certain have been imitated in stone; but they are all entirely wanting. The ceilings, instead of being 
sloping as they should have been if copied from huts, are flat, or so slightly arched that they may be called flat. The beams and 
rafteia which form such prominent features in huts, are entirely wanting in the caves. The walls of the interiors are perfectly 
smooth and perpendicular without any indication of posts. The pyramidal parapets represent the same number as built on 
masonry houses, with ashlars of different lengths placed one over another, and are unknown in wooden houses. The Buddhist 
rails are copies of stone originals, thick, heavy and clumsy, and not of wooden fences, which would have been much lighter. 
The pillars have capitals which were practicable only in masonry work; the pilasters with bases and capitals are such as could 
never have been required in huts ; the brackets projecting forward from the tops of the pillars and carved into female 
figures, could never have been required as constructive or mechanical contrivances for wooden buildings ; the projecting 
edges of the roofi, have no indications of the ends of rafters such as cannot be avoided in wooden houses,-the only 
mstanco where they do occur under the arch over a door-frame in the Ananta Cave, being just where in a wooden 
building they would not be required. (Ante II, pp. 3, 32.) Pilasters are doubtless the reminiscences of posts; but they 
bad so long survived their original design at the time of the Udayagiri caves that the fact had been quite forgotten, and 
they were employed as mere architectural ornaments rising only to the top of the door-frame, and not up the whole 
height ei the wall to the ceiling as posts did and should. These facts clearly prove that the caves have been formed 
on the style of masonry buildings and not after wooden models; or in other words that the master-mason or architect 
had m his mind the masonry buildings which existed around him when he designed these caves, and took his patterns from 
thorn, and not from huts. Under this conviction we may very reasonably conolude that square pillars with chamfered 
angles were in common use m those days, but columns were unknown or not used, tko columns of tbo Jain Cavo being 
evidently of a later dote, as they stand on a masonry basement and not on the solid rock, or forming a part of it; that the doors 
were usually oblong and not narvpwed at the top os was formerly the case in Egypt - that they were framed with side 
pilasters surmounted with semicircular arches ; that the mouldings in common use wore flat bands with floral decorations; 

ha the roofs were flat, as they always have been in India; that the parapets were of a pyramidal form; that in Buddhist 

bull mgs the peculiar Buddhist rail always found a prominent ploco ; that the taste for splondour and art had sufficiently 
advanced to necessitate the employment of bas-reliefs in stone or terra-cotta, and most probably also of painting; that the homes 
were generally two-storeyed, and sometimes threo-storoyed as described in the Kig Veda (ante I, p. 21); that they had verandahs 
and balconies attached to the upper storey; that the balconies were surmounted by borse-sl.oe-sl.aped framings on tbo ton" 
that dormer windows with similar tops were common; that the rooms were arranged in suites, hut they were general 
narrow, as they always have been since and still are; and that, on the whole, the houses were not the dwellings of rude 
primitive people, but of men who had made considerable advance in the arts of civilized life. 

Turning now to the third section of the Khaudagiri Range, we have little to record beyond its being a continuation of 
K1 " SUI ‘ tIie roct 7 wal1 which g' ir t s the town of Bhuvanes vara on the west and the north-west. It 

stretches as far as the south-west of the town, and bears the same relation to it which the low hill to the west of Delhi 

does to that imperial city. Beyond a slight depression thero is nothing to mark its separation from Khaudagiri, and in fact 

it is only a part of the latter, named separately only to limit the sanctity of the latter within a narrow compass. It does 

not rise anywhere above a hundred feet in height, and possesses nothing worthy of note to the antiquarian-no temple or' 

nu mg o any age, size or sanctity, nor a single cave which owes its origin to the labour of man, and worthy of notice as a 
work of art, J 

The lost of the four hills which surround the town of BhuvanesVara to the north-west, west and south is called 

Dhavalagiri. havalagui or the “White mountain,” otherwise named Dkauli. Unlike the other three, 

. 3 £t i3 quit ° detaclied ’ and ftrms a cluster of its own, including three ranges with several 

depressions and prominences. It occurs on the south bank of the Dayah river, close by the village of Dhauli the 

origin of whose name will be explained further on. Lieutenant Markham Kittoe, who visited it in 1838, and first brought 
it to the notice of Europeans, says-That the three hills of which the group consists, -rise abruptly frob the plains and 
occupy a space of about five furlongs by three ; they have a singular appearance from their isolated position, no other hills 

intomixer ^ ^ ^ ^ *** apparentI ^ volcaaic > and composed of upheaved breccia vjith quartzose rock 

M 1 ;; Th ° hm m T ^ ab ° Ut 250 ^ at itS Wghe8t ° r eastern end > on wtich a ruined tWple dedicated to 

Maliddeva: the other hnls or rather rocks are less elevated. 


* T1)e Das ' aratha cave of Cellar has the Egyptian door with a narrow- 

ed top* * Ante I. p. 17* 


t This is a mistake, the extreme end of Nilagiri cannot he more than 
three miles away. ^ ' 








“ Beneath the temple on the eastern and southern declivities are several small eaves, and the remains of many more ; 
also two natural caverns or clefts in the rock, one being choked up with rubbish, the other clear for eighty or a hundred foet, 
beyond which it is impossible to penetrate, the passage becoming very narrow and the stench of the myriads of bats (inhabit- 
ing it) quite suffocating. At the mouth of this cavern is an inscription slightly scratched on a detached block of stone. The 
inscription is roughly cut in a small cave on the southern face. 

“ There are traces of otlier buildings having formerly existed on this and the adjoining hills, also in the cavities between 
them; there is a fine temple dedicated to Ganes'a and Mahadeva at the western cave of the hill, also ruins of several 
others. 

“ Stone has been extensively quarried here for the different temples in the vicinity, and (I should venture to add) for 
Kanarak.”* The south-eastern of the group, bears the name of As'vathama. It stands close by the famous tank called Kos'ala- 
gangh, and is remarkable for bearing on it a series of edicts of the groat Emperor As'oka, the ardent patron of Buddhism. 
The particular point of the hill which bears the edicts is situated “ on the northern face of the southernmost rock near 
its summit; the rock has been hewn and polished for a space of fifteen feet long by ten in height, and the inscription deeply 
cut thereon being divided into four tablets, the first of which appears to have been executed at a different period from the 
rest; the letters are much larger and not so well cut. The fourth tablet is encircled by a deop line, and is cut with more 
care than either of the others. 

“ Immediately above the inscription is a terrace sixteen foet by fourteen, on the right side of which (as you face the 
inscription) is the fore half of an elephant,f four feet high, of superior workmanship; the whole is hewn out of the solid rock. 
There is a groove four inches wide by two in depth round three sides of the terrace, with a space of three feet left (a door¬ 
way ?) immediately in front of the elephant; there are also two grooves, one on either side of the elephant on the floor and 
in the perpendicular face, these must have been intended probably to fix a wooden canopy. 

“ There are also many broken caves in the rocks adjoining the As'vathdma, and the foundations of many buildings; one 
in particular immediately above the inscription which may have been one of the chatyas or stupas mentioned in the inscrip¬ 
tion. 

“ The elephant does not seem to be an object of worship, though I was informed that one day in every year is appoint¬ 
ed, when the Brahmans of the temples in the vicinity attend, and throw water on it, and besmear it with red-lead in honour 
of Ganes'a. 

“ There are flVG caves in a row on the high rock south of the elephant, called by some ‘ Panch-pandava’ and by 
others ‘ Panch-gosain beside these caves (where there are traces of many others) there are numerous small holes like mor¬ 
tars, cut in the rock; these were probably used to compound the drugs and medicines by the medical devotees mentioned in 
the inscriptions. Like cavities occur at the caves of Khandagiri; some larger than the rest have been used as reservoirs, 

The edicts are the same which occur at Girnar, on the Lats, and in tho Eusophzai country, but they are preceded by 
an ordinance and followed by another whose counterparts do not occur elsewhere. The edicts have been so fully commented 
upon by Prinsop and Wilson, that I need not dwell upon them at all, particularly as I have not had an opportunity 
of taking a fresh facsimile, or collecting any information that would bo worthy of special notice. Thoso who are interested 

in the subject will find ample materials for study in the Journals of the Asiatic Societies of Bengal and Great Britain. 

To render this notice of the hill complete, I shall content myself by quoting hero in parallel columns tho translations of the 
edicts by Wilson and Prinsep. 


The Dhaitli Edicts of As'oka. 
Edict , No. I. 


Dr. Wilson's Translation. 

“ This is the edict of tho beloved of the gods, Raja 
Priyadasi; the putting to death of animals is to be entirely 
discontinued, an^ no convivial meeting is to be held, for the 
beloved of the gods, the Raja Priyadasi, remarks many faults 


Mr. Prinsejds Translation. 

“ The following edict of religion is promulgated by the 
heaven-beloved king Piyadasi. ‘ In this place the putting 
to death of anything whatever that hath life, either for the 
benefit of the p6ja, or in convivial meetings, shall not be 


* Journal As. Soc., VII. pp. 43G f. 


t Ibid, plate XXV. 


t Journal As. Soc. VII. p. 435. 
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Dr. Wilson's Translation. 

in such assemblies. There is but one assembly, indeed, 
which is approved of by the Raja Priyadasi, the beloved of 
the gods, which is that of the great kitchen of Raja Priya¬ 
dasi, the beloved of the gods; everyday hundreds of thou¬ 
sands oi animals have been here slaughtered for virtuous pur¬ 
poses, but now although this pious edict is proclaimed that 
animals may be killed for good purposes, and such is the 
practice, yet as the practice is not determined, these presents 
are proclaimed that hereafter they shall not be killed.” 


Mr. Pnnsep's Translation. 

done. Much cruelty of this nature occurs in such assemblies. 
The heaven-beloved king Piyadasi is (as it were) a father 
(to his people). Uniformity of worship is wise and proper 
for the congregation of the heaven-beloved Piyadasi raja. 

“Jormerly in the great refectory and temple of the 
heaven-beloved king Piyadasi, daily were many hundred 
thousand animals sacrificed for the sake of meat food. So 
even at this day while this religious edict is under promul¬ 
gation, from the sacrifice of animals for the sake of food, some 
two are killed, or one is killed but now the joyful chorus 
resounds again and again—that from henceforward not a 
single animal shall be put to death.” 

Edict, M. II. 


u In all the subjugated (territories) of the king Priya¬ 
dasi, the beloved of the gods, and also in the bordering 
countries, as (Choda), Palaya, (or Paraya,) Satyaputra, Kera- 
laputra, 1 ambapani, (it is proclaimed), and Antiochus by 
name, the Iona (or Yavana) R&ja, and those princes who are 
near to, (or allied with) that monarch, universally (are ap¬ 
prised) that (two designs have been cherished by Priyadasi: 
one design) regarding men, and one relating to animals; and 
whatever herbs are useful to men or useful to animals, wher¬ 
ever there are none, such have been everywhere caused to bo 
conveyed and planted, (and roots and fruits wherever there 
are none, such have been everywhere conveyed and planted ; 
and on the roads) wells have been caused to be dug, (and 
trees have been planted) for the respective enjoyment of 
animals and men.” 


‘‘Everywhere within the conquered province of raja 
Piyadasi, the beloved of the gods, as well as in the parts 
occupied by the faithful, such as Chola, Pida, Satiyaputra, 
Ketalaputra, even as far as Tambapanni (Ceylon); and 
moreover within the dominions of Antiochus, the Greek, (of 
which Antiochus’s generals are the rulers,)—every where the 
heaven-beloved raja Piyadasi’s double system of medical aid 
is established ;—both medical aid for men, and medical aid 
for animals; together with the medicaments of all sorts, 
which are suitable for men, and suitable for animals. And 
wherever there is not (such provision)-in all such places 
they are to be prepared, and to be planted : both root drugs 
and herbs, wheresoever there is not (a provision of them) in 
all such places shall they be deposited and planted. 

“ Au(1 in the public highways wells arc to be dug, and 
trees to be planted, for the accommodation of men and ani 
mals.” 


x: 


Edict, 

“ King Priyadasi says, This was ordered by me when 
1 had been twelve years inaugurated in the conquered coun¬ 
try, and among my own subjects as well as strangers, that 
every five years’ expiation should be undergone with this 
object, for the enforcement of such moral obligations as were 
declared by me to be good; such as duty to parents, (and 
protection of) friends, children, (relations, IMhmans and 
Sramans;) good is liberality, good is non-injury of living 
creatures, and abstinence from prodigality and slander are 
good. Continuance in this course, (the discharge of these 
duties) shall be commanded both by explanation and exam¬ 
ple.” 


No. III. 

“ ihus spake the heaven-beloved king Piyadasi 
“ % “ae after the twelfth year of my anointment, this 
commandment is made! Everywhere in the conquered (pro-, 
vinces) among the faithful, whether (my own) subjects or 
foreigners, after every five years, let ther'e be (a public) 
humiliation for this express object, yea, for the confirmation 
of virtue and for the suppression of disgraceful acts. 

“Good and proper is dutiful service to mother and 


father;—towards friends and kinsfolks, t( 


wards brahmans 


Edict, 

“ During a past period of many centuries, there 
have prevailed destruction of life, injury of living beings, 
disrespect towards kindred, and irreverence towards Sramans 


and Sramans excellent is charity:—prodigality and mali¬ 
cious slander are not good. 

“All this the leader of the congregation shall inculcate 
to the assembly, with (appropriate) explanation and exam¬ 
ple.” 

No. IV. I 

| “ I n thnes past, even for many hundred years, has been 

practised the sacrifice of living beings^ the slaughter of 
animals, disregard of relations; and disrespect towards Brah- 












Dr. Wilsons Translation. 

and Brahmans. But now, in conformity to moral duty, the 
pious proclamation of king Priyadasi, tho beloved of the 
gods, is made by beat of drum, in a manner never before 
performed for hundreds of years, with chariot and elephant 
processions, and fireworks, and other divine displays of the 
people exhibiting the ceremonies—(and this) for the pro¬ 
mulgation of the law of king Priyadasi, &c., that non-de¬ 
struction of life, non-injury to living beings, respect to rela¬ 
tions, reverence of Brahmans and Sramans, and many other 
duties, do increase, and shall increase, and this moral law of 
the king Priyadasi, the sons, grandsons, and great-grandsons, 
of king Priyadasi shall maintain. Let the moral ordinance 
of king Priyadasi be stable as a mountain for the establish¬ 
ment of duty, for in these actions duty will be followed, as 
the law which directs ceremonial rites is not the observance 
of moral duties. It were well for every ill-conducted person 
to be attentive to the object of the injunction. This is the 
edict (writing) of king Priyadasi. Let not any thought be 
entertained by the subject people of opposing the edict. 
This has been caused to be written by the king Priyadasi, in 
the twelfth year of his inauguration.” 


Edict , 

“ The beloved of the gods king Priyadasi thus pro¬ 
claims : whoever perverts good to evil will derive evil from 
good, therefore much good has been done by me, and my 
sons, and grandsons, and others my posterity (will) con¬ 
form to it for every age. So they who shall imitate them 
shall enjoy happiness, and those who cause tho path to bo 
abandoned shall suffer misfortune. The chief ministers of 
morality have for an unprecedently long time been tolerant 
of iniquity, therefore in the tenth year of the inauguration 
have ministers of morality been made, who are appointed for 
the purpose of presiding over morals among persons of all 
the religions for the sake of the augmentation of virtue, and 
for the happiness of the virtuous among the people of Kam- 
boja, Gandhara, Naristaka, and Pitenika. They shall also 
be spread among the warriors, the Brahmans, the mendi¬ 
cants, the destitute, and others, without any obstruction, for 
the happiness of the well-disposed in order to loosen the 
bonds of those w]jio are bound, and liberate those who are 
confined, through she means of holy wisdom disseminated by 


Mr. Erins op's Translation. 

mans and sramans:—This day, by the messenger of tho 
religion of the heaven-beloved king Priyadasi, (has been 
made) a proclamation by beat of drum, a grand announce¬ 
ment of religious grace, and a display of equipages, and a 
parade of elephants, and things to gratify the senses, and 
every other kind of heavenly object for the admiration of 
mankind, such as had never been for many hundred years 
such as were to-day exhibited. 

u hy the religious ordinance of the heaven-beloved king 
Priyadasi, the non-sacrifice of animals, tho non-destruction of 
living beings, proper regard to kindred, respect to Brahmans 
and Sramans, dutiful service to father and mother, dutiful 
service to spiritual pastors .'—-though these and many other 
similar (good acts) doth religious grace abound; and thus 
moreover shall the heaven-beloved king Priyadasi cause reli¬ 
gion to flourish: and the same shall the sons, the grandsons, 
and the great-grandsons of the heaven-beloved king Priya¬ 
dasi cause to abound exceedingly. 

As long as the mountains shall endure, so long in 
virtue, and in strict observances shall the religion stand fast. 
And though good acts of this nature, that is to say,—-through 
these ordinances, and the strict practice of religion, laxness 
of discipline is obviated. Moreover in this object, it is pro¬ 
per to be intelligent, and no wise neglected. For the same 
purpose is this (edict) ordered to be written. Let all take 
heed to profit of this good object, and not to give utterance 
to objections. 

“ By the heaven-beloved king Priyadasi, after the twelfth 
year of his anointment is this caused to be written.” 

r o. V. 

Thus spake the heaven-beloved king Piyadasi 
Prosperity (cometh) through adversity, and truly each 
man (to obtain) prosperity causeth himself present difficulty 
—therefore by me (nevertheless) has much prosperity been 
brought about, and therefore shall my sons, and my grand¬ 
sons, and my latest posterity, as long as the very hills en¬ 
dure, pursue the same conduct ; and so shall each meet his 
reward! While ho, on the other hand, who shall neglect 
such conduct, shall meet his punishment in the midst of the 
wicked [in the nethermost regions of hell]. 

_ “ For a ver y long period, of time there have been no 
ministers of religion properly so called. By myself, then, 
in this tenth year of mine anointment, are ministers of reli¬ 
gion appointed; who intermingling among all unbelievers 
(may overwhelm them) with the inundation of religion, and 
with the abundance of the sacred doctrines. Through Kam 
(bocha, Gan) dhdra, nardstika, Petonika, and elsewhere finding 
their way into the uttermost limits of the barbarian countries* 
for the benefit and pleasure of (all classes).and for restrain- 
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Dr. Wilson’s Translation. 

pious teachers, and they will proceed to the outer cities and 
fastnesses of my brother and sister, and wherever are any 
other of my kindred: and the ministers of morals, those who 
are appointed as superintendents of morals, shall, wherever 
the moral law is established, give encouragement to the cha¬ 
ritable and those addicted to virtue. With this intent this 
edict is written, and let my people obey it.” 


Mr. Prinscp’s Translation. 

ing the passions of the faithful, and for the regeneration of 

those bound in the fetters (of sin ?) . are they appointed. 

Intermingling equally among the dreaded, and among the 
respected—both in P&taliputa and in foreign places, teaching 
better things shall they everywhere penetrate ; so that they 
even who (oppose the faith shall at length become) ministers 
of it.” 


Edict , 

u The beloved of the gods, king Priyadasi, thus de¬ 
clares ‘ An unprecedentedly long time has past since 
it has been the custom at all times, and in all affairs, to sub¬ 
mit representations. Now it is established by me that 
whether at meals, in my palace, in the interior apartments, 
in discourse, in exchange of civility, in gardens, the officers 
appointed to make reports shall convey to me the objects of 
the people. I will always attend to the objects of the peo¬ 
ple, and whatever I declare verbally, whether punishment or 
reward, is further intrusted to the supervisors of morals (or 
eminent persons),—for that purpose let those who reside in 
the immediate vicinage even become informers at all times, 
and in all places, so it is ordained by me. The distribution 
of wealth which is to be made is designed by me for the 
benefit of all the world, for the distribution of wealth is the 
root of virtues. There is nothing more essential to the good 
of the world for which I am always labouring. Of the many 
beings over whom I rule, I confer happiness in this world 
—in the next they may obtain Swarga. With this view, 
this moral edict has been written; may it long endure, and 
may my sons, grandsons, and great-grandsons after me, con¬ 
tinue with still greater exertion to labour for universal 
good.’ ” . 


Edict , 

“ The beloved of the gods, the Raja Priyadasi, desires 
that all unbelievers may everywhere dwell (unmolested), as 
they also wish for moral restraint and purity of disposition. 
For men are of various purposes and various desires, and 
they do injury to all or only to a part. Although, however, 
there should not be moral restraint or purity of disposition in 


t. VI. 

u Thus spake Piyadasi, the heaven-beloved king! 

“ Never was there in any former period, a system of 
instruction applicable to every season, and to every action, 
such as that which is now established by me. 

“ For every season, for behaviour during meals, during 
repose, in domestic relations, in the nursery, in conversation, 
in general deportment, and on the bed of death, everywhere 
instructors (or PativedalcasJ have been appointed. Accor¬ 
dingly do ye (instructors) deliver instruction in what con- 
cerneth my people. 

“ And everywhere in what concerneth my people do 
I myself perform whatsoever with my mouth I enjoin (unto 
them) ; whether it be by me (esteemed) disagreeable, or 
whether agreeable. Moreover, for their better welfare among 
them, an awarder of punishment is duly installed. On this 
account, assembling together those who are dwelling in the 
reputation of much wisdom, do ye meanwhile instruct them as 
to the substance of what is hereby ordained by me for all 
circumstances, and for all seasons. This is not done by 
me in any desire for the collection of worldly gain, but in the 
real intention that the benefit of my people shall be effected, 
whereof moreover, this is the root, the good foundation, 
and the steady repose in all circumstanced: there is not a 
more effectual mode of benefitting all mankind than this on 
which I bestow my whole labour. 

“ But upon how many living beings (I will pass over the 
mention of other things) do I confer happiness here here¬ 
after likewise, let them hope ardently for heaven ! Amen! 

“For this reason has the present religious edict been 
written:—May it endure for evermore j and so may my sons, 
and my grandsons, and my great-grandsons uphold the same 
for the profit of all the world, and labour therein with the 
most reverential exertion.” 

b. VII. 

“ The heaven-beloved King Piyadasi every where 
ardently desireth that all unbelievers may be brought to 
repentance and peace of mind. He is anxious that every 
diversity of opinion, and every diversity of passion may 
shine forth blended into one system, and be conspicuous in 
undistinguishing charity ! Unto no one can be repentance 

j 
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Dr. Wilson's Translation. 

any one, yet whenever there is great liberality (or charity), 
gratitude will acknowledge merit even in those who were 
before that reputed vile.” 

Edict , No, 

“ In past times Kings were addicted to travelling 
about, to companions, to going abroad, to hunting and simi¬ 
lar amusements, but Priyadasi, the beloved of the gods, 
having been ten years inaugurated, by him easily awakened, 
that moral festival is adopted, (which consists) in seeing and 
bestowing gifts on Brdhmanas and Sramanas, in seeing and 
giving gold to elders, and overseeing the country and the 
people; the institution of moral laws and the investigation 
of morals; such are the devices for the removal of appre¬ 
hension, and such are the different pursuits of the favourite 
of the gods, king Priyadasi.” 


Edict , 

“Thebeloved of the gods, PriyadasiRfija, thus says: 
every man that is, celebrates various occasions of festivity; 
as on the removal of incumbrances, on invitations, on mar¬ 
riages, on the birth of a son, or on setting forth on a jour¬ 
ney ; on these and other occasions a man makes various 
rejoicings. The benevolent man, also, celebrates many and 
various kinds of pure and disinterested festivities, and such 
rejoicing is to be practised. Such festivities are fruitless and 
vain, but the festivity that bears great fruit, is the festival 
of duty, such as the respect of the servant to his master ; 
reverence for holy teachers is good, tenderness for living 
creatures is good, liberality to Brahmans and Sramans is 
good. These and other such acts constitute verily the festi¬ 
val of duty, and it is to be cherished as father by a son, a 
dependant by his master. This is good, this is the festival 
to be observed, /for the establishment of this object virtuous 
donations are made, for there is no such donation or bene¬ 
volence as the gift of duty, or the benevolence of duty, that 
(benevolence) is clhaff, (which is contracted) with a friend, a 
companion, a kipsman, or an associate, and is to be repre¬ 
hended. In such ! ,and such manner this is to be done, this 
is good; with these means let a man seek Swarga, this is to 
be done, by these taeans it is to be done, as by them Swarga 
has been gained.” 


Mr. Primep’s Translation. 

and peace of mind until ho hath attained supreme know¬ 
ledge, perfect faith which surmounteth all obstacles, and 
perpetual assent.” 

VIII. 

“In ancient times festivals for the amusement of sover¬ 
eigns consisted of gambling, hunting the deer (or antelope), 
and other exhilarating pleasures of the same nature. But 
the heaven-beloved king Piyadasi, having attained the tenth 
year- of his anointment, for tho happiness of the wise hath a 
festival of religion (been substituted) and this same con¬ 
sists in visits to Brahmans and Sramans, and in alms-giving; 
and in visits to tho reverend and aged ; and the liberal dis¬ 
tribution of gold, the contemplation of the Universe and its 
inhabitants, obeying the precepts of religion, and settling 
religion before all other things, are expedients (he employs 
for amusement), and these will become an enjoyment without 
alloy to tho heaven-beloved king Piyadasi in another exis¬ 
tence.” 

o. IX. 

“ Thus spake king Piyadasi, beloved of tho gods! 

<l -^ ac h individual seeketh his own happiness in a diver¬ 
sity of ways: in the bonds of affection,—in marriage, or other¬ 
wise, in the rearing of offspring,—in foreign travel:—in 
these and other similar objects, doth man provide happiness of 
every degree. But there is groat ruination, excessive <of all 
kinds when (a man) maketh worldly objects his happiness. 
On the contrary, this is what is to be done,—(for most cer¬ 
tainly that species of happiness is a fruitless happiness)—to 
obtain tho happiness which yieldeth plentiful fruit, even the 
happiness of virtue; that is to say :—kindness to dependents, 
revei ence to spiritual teachers are proper ; humanity to ani¬ 
mals is proper: all these acts and others of the samo kind, are 
to be rightly denominated the happiness of virtue! 

“By father, and by son, and by brother ; by master, 
(and by servant) it is proper that these things should be 
entitled happiness. And further, for the more complete attain¬ 
ment of this object, secret charity is most suitableyea, 
there is no alms, and no loving-kindness comparable with the 
alms of religion, and the loving-kindness of religion, which 
ought verily to be upheld alike by the friend, by the good- 
hearted j by kinsman and neighbour, in the entire fulfilment 
of pleasing duties. 

‘ This is what is to be done: this is what is good. With 
those things let each man propitiate heaven. And how 

much ought (not) to be done in order to the propitiation of 
heaven ?” 
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Edict , No. X. 


Dr. Wilson's Translation. 

“ The beloved of the gods, the Prince Piyadasi, does 
not esteem glory and fame as a great value, and besides for 
a long time it has been my fame and that of my people, that 
the observance of moral duty and the service of the virtuous 
should be practised, for this is to be done. This is the fame 
that the beloved of the gods, desires, and inasmuch as the 
beloved of the gods excels, (he holds) all such reputation as no 
real reputation, but such as may be that of the unrighteous, 
pain and chaff; for it may be acquired by crafty and un¬ 
worthy persons, and by whatever further effort it is acquired, 
it is worthless and a source of pain.” 


3Ir, Prinsep’s Translation. 

“ The heaven-beloved king Piyadasi doth not deem that 
glory and reputation (are) the things of chief importance; on 
the contrary (only for the prevention of sin) and for enfor¬ 
cing conformity among a people praiseworthy for following 
the four rules of virtue, and pious, doth the heaven-beloved 
king Piyadasi desire glory and reputation in this world, and 
whatsoever the heaven-beloved king Piyadasi chiefly dis¬ 
played heroism in obtaining, that is all (connected with) the 
other world. 

“For in everything connected with his immortality, 
there is as regards mortal things in general discredit. Let 
this be discriminated with encouragement or with abandon¬ 
ment, with honour, or with the most respectful force, and 
every difficulty connected with futurity shall ' with equal 
reverence be vanquished.”* 

Edict, No. XI. 

“This religious edict is caused to be written by the 
heaven-beloved King Piyadasi. It is (partly) (written) with 
abridgment; it is (partly) with ordinary extent; and it is 
(partly) with amplification: not in coherent (or disjointed), 
but throughout continuous (and united) it is powerful in over¬ 
coming the wise; and it is much written and caused to be 
written, yet it is always but the same thing repeated over 
and over again. For the persuasive eloquence which is 
lavished on each separate subject shall man the rather render 
obedience thereunto I 

“ Furthermore, at one time even unto the conclusion is 
this written, incomparable in manner, and conformable with 
the copy, by Relachepu, the scribe and pandit.”| 

The last edict corresponds with the No. 14 of Girnar 
and Kapur di Giri, there being no counterparts of Nos. XI 
to XIII of those places at Dhauli. 

The abovo edicts occupy the centre of the scarpment, right in front of the figure of the elephant, in two columns marked 
by perpendicular lines as described by Major Kittoe, the beginning of each separate edict being indicated by a dash. On the 
sides of the compartments a framing formed by the linos occur the two separate inscriptions, the first on the left hand side, 
and the other on the right. These latter are incised in larger letters, and are obviously of a different an$ subsequent age. 

1. he eleventh edict brings the series to a conclusion, and what follows must.be posterior. They are also “totally distinct from 
the general style of As'oka’s religious edicts.” Instead of opening with the usual formula of “thus spake Piyadasi,” 
they appeal to the “ command of the beloved of the gods:” Dev&nam piyasa vachanem , which, says Prijnsep, “ seems to 
denote that the proclamation was issued by some functionary under the royal authority.” The same peculiar opening occurs 
in the short supplementary inscription on the Allahabad pillar, but while that was addressed to the ministry in general, both 
of the present are confined to the immediate residents in the district — one being worded, “ the ministers or* officers, enjoying 
the city m (the province of) Tosali,—or it may be “ attached to the city Vihara —are to be informed;”,—the other to the 
Prince and the great officers of Tosali. In both these cases the gerund is in the neuter, but probably the inflections have 


been omitted in the copying.”! The omission of the name of the Prince in the first tablet and the inc 


* Journal Royal As. Soc. XXIII. pp. 1G3 et seg. 
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last has been accounted for by Prinsop on the supposition that “ the Prince had been, in the former instance, too young 
to be regarded, and his chief officers had been the nagala nehdlaka, as we should say, ‘ in charge of the town.’ ” 

The edicts were of general interest as they concerned the whole Buddhist community of India to whom they were 
addressed. But the purport of the separate proclamations was entirely local, and bore only upon the inhabitants of the 
town where they were promulgated. The locale was Tosali, which occurs in Ptolemy’s tables as the city of Tosale. Wilford 
takes it to be the same with Tosala Kosalaka on the authority of the Brahmanda Purina, and that, in the Varaki Sanhita, is held 
to be the same with Kos'ahJca or Kos'ala, which the Puranas place “ behind the Vindhya mountains,” even as Ptolemy has 
Tosale metropoles “ on the other side of the Ganges,”* somewhere “ near the mountains inhabited by the Nangologe ,” which 
Prinsep imagines to bo “ the Mgas or NdgaloJca of the eastern mountains.”! This identification is scarcely admissible. The 
locale we have to look for should be in the neighbourhood of the rock on which the inscription occurs, and not in the eastern 
mountains. Wo know for certain that at one time the Nagas lived in different parts of India, and were not confined, as 
at present, to the east of Bengal. It is certain too that the Kos'ala hero meant is not the Province noticed in the Ramayana, 
as the kingdom of the hero of that epic. That Tosali is the same with Kos'ala is very probable, as in an inscription of Yajati 
Kes'ari of the 5th century, we find a place near Cuttack named Dakshiiia Kos'ala or South Kos'ala, which we may fairly 
assume to be the locale named. 

The object of the first ordinance is threefold ; first, to order the punishment of murder to be imprisonment; second , 
to enjoin the reading of the ordinance in the month of Bhkdra when the moon is in the constellation Tisya,—the same time 
when the Jam scriptures are now usually read as an act of great religious merit ; and third, the ordination of a quinquennial 
humiliation, the counterpart of which still prevails in many Buddhist countries. The stupha or tope near which the 
reading is ordained is named Anusatha Tupa or Kdldnia Tupa, the site of which has not yet been identified. The first part 
of the last ordinance is full of lacunae, and its purport cannot be well defined. In the latter part it proclaims that a stupha 
is consecrated under the name of Dubalabi, for the promotion of “ undisturbed meditation and for securing every blessing and 
happiness as to the concerns of this world and the world beyond.” The spot where the ordinance is inscribed is directed 
to bo named Mahdmata svdsatam, or “ the place of meditation of officers.” The ordinance is ordered to be publicly read out 
twice every year; once in the month of Bhddra, and again at the close of PMlguna, on both occasions when the moon is in 
the constellation Tisya. In the present day the two periods mentioned are held sacred by the Jains. 

The site of the last-named stupha, Prinsep identifies with the modern village of Dhauli, where Major Kittoo noticed the 
remains of ancient buildings and relics which fully justifies the identification. That Dubalabi is a corruption of the Sanskrit 
Durlala may be readily accepted. It is of course the same with the modern Hindi Dubhi. In the Prakrit language medial 
single consonants generally wear out, leaving only its attached vowel in its place, and- tho Dubala of the Pali would thus be¬ 
come Du-ala , in the feminine form Duali, whence Dhauli. The name of the tope was thus the “ shrine of the feeble” :_“ Pro¬ 

bably a kind of hospital, and if Mr. Kittoe’s conjectures as to tho small mortars be correct, it must have been amply provided 
with medicamentary concoctions.” 

The second name Mahdmata svdsatam was « apparently given to one of the Chaityas, or perhaps to the platform of the 
elephant situated just above the inscription,” and it means “ the place of breathing, or of quiet repose for the priests.” 
An open terrace/ on the top of a hill near a religious edifice could not have a more appropriate name. The name is now 
preserved m thajb of the rock Asvastdma, the more reformed Sanskrit form As'vatthdmd bringing it into relation with 
one of the heroes of the Mah&bharata, being the result of Brahmanical manipulations. 

> Translation of tho first separate Tablet. 

“By command „f Bevaoamplya (the beloyed of the gods) ! I„ (the city of, Tosali, the public officers in charge of the town 
are to be enjoined (as follows - b 

•t • TIT™ 1 T 6r ‘ 0i ° t0 b6 “ mnrderer ’ him 1 dosire t0 be i“P>«=a. This I publicly proclaim, and I will carry 
it into effect however ddBeuIt: for this my supreme will is irresistible 1 On this account the present tope (stupa) (is denomf 
nated) the tope of| commandment. v p aenomi- 

. “Tf* th0USand S0113 ’ 011 y 0 ”y cbosen P 0 °p!» I ‘•opair ye (hither) to tho holy men. Every righteous man 

m my (feu,) sub,4, and for my subjects I desire this only, that they maybe possessed of every benefit and hap^ne” 

things of this worlc, and of tho world beyond.and furthermore I desire ye do not purify the wicked until.... 


* Ptolemy’s Geog. XI plate, India extra Gangem. 
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“ In this country and not any whore else is to be seen such a stupa (?) in which are provided proper rules of moral con¬ 
duct. When one man relieves (his fellow-creature) from the bondage and misery (of sin), it necessarily follows that he him¬ 
self is released from bondage; but again despairing at the number of human beings in the same state (whom he is unable to 
relieve) he is much troubled. Thence is this stupa so desirable (as an asylum ?); that in the midst of virtuous regulations 
we may pursue our obedient course ! 

“ And through these classes (of deeds) are people rendered disobedient— vis. by enviousness, by the practice of destroying 
life, by tyranny, by cruelty, by idleness, by laziness, by waste of time. That morality is to be desired which is based on 
my ordinances (?) and in all these the roots (or leading principles) are,—-the non-destruction of life, and the non-infliction of 
cruelty. May the desire of such moral guidance endure unto the end of time ! and may these (principles), continuing to rise 
(in estimation), ever flourish; and inasmuch as this benefit and love should be ever had in remembrance, my desire is that 
in this very manner, these (ordinances) shall be pronounced aloud by the person appointed to the stupa; and adverting to 
nothing else but precisely according to the commandment of Devanampiya, let him (further) declare and explain them. 

“ Much longing after the things of (this life) is a disobedience, I again declare: not less so is the laborious ambition of 
dominion by a prince, (who would be) a proprietor of heaven. Confess and believe in God who is the worthy object of 
obedience!—for equal to this (belief), I declare unto you, ye shall not find such a means of propitiating heaven. Oh strive ye 
to obtain this inestimable treasure ! 

“ And this edict is to be read at (the time of) the lunar mansion Tisa, at the end of the month of Bliatun: it is to be 
made heard (even if) by a single (listener). And thus (has been founded) the Kalanta stupa for the spiritual instruction of 
the congregation. For this reason is this edict here inscribed, whereby the inhabitants of the town may be guided in their 
devotions for ages to come—and as of the people insensibly the divine knowledge and insensibly the (good works) increase, so 
the god of passion no longer yieldeth them gratification. (?) 

“For this reason also I shall cause to be, every five years, a general niklmina, (or act of humiliation ?) (on which occa¬ 
sions) the slaughter (of no animal of any kind ?) shall take place. Having learnt this object, it shall be so carried into effect 
according to my commandment. 

And the young prince of Ujein, for the same purpose shall cause a religious observance of the self-same custom : and he 

shall not allow any transgression of this custom for the space of three years—so that when.functionaries 

have admitted to initiation the penitent, then should any not leave off his (evil) practices—if even there be hundreds (in the 
same predicament) it shall be certainly done unto him according to the commandment of the rhjh.”* 


Translation of the last separate Tablet. 

“ By command of Devanampiya ! It shall be signified to the prince and the great officers in the city of Tosale. 

“ Whomsoever I ascertain to be ... and this my supreme will is irresistible! On this account 

is the present stupa.and for my loving subjects do I ardently desire to this effect:—that they 

may be filled with every species of blessing and happiness both as to the things of this world and of the world beyond ! 

.may be. Of countless things as yet unknown....I ardently desire.they 

may partake ! Thus hath said Devanampiya ..may repose.and take pleasure while the removed of 

affliction is in like manner the chief consequence of true devotion. (?) Devanampiya hath also said ;—“/fame (consisteth 
in) this act, to meditate with devotion on my motives, and on my deeds (of virtue): and to pray for blessings in this world 
and the world to come. For this purpose do I appoint another [?] stupa—by the which I cause to be respected that which is 
[above] directed and proclaimed. And my promise is imperishable ! However bitter [or hard], it shall be carried into 
effect by me, and consolation [will accrue to him who obeys ?)—by which is exceeding virtue—so be it. | 

“ Like as love itself so is Devanampiya worthy of respect! and as the soul itself so is the unrelaxing guid 
piya worthy of respect! and according [to the conduct of] the subject, so is the compassion of Devanampiya 
self, to accomplish his commands, will become the slave and hireling of Devanampiya. For this reason the 
[is instituted] for undisturbed meditation, and for [securing every] blessing and happiness as to the concerns of this world 
and of the world beyond! And thus to the end of time [is this] tupha for the propitiation of heaven. 

“ Accordingly strive ye to accomplish each and all of my desires ! For this object is this edict here inscribed, whereby 


mce of Devanam- 
wherefore I my- 
Dubalabi tupha 


[the spot] shall be caused by me to receive the name of Mahamata svasatam, or [placo of meditation of the 
remain for a perpetual endowment by me, and for the furtherance of religion. 


officers,] let it so 


* Journal As. Soc. VII. pp, 442 et sey. 















“ And this edict shall be read aloud in the course of the month of Bhatun [Bhadun ?] [when the moon is] in the nakhatra 
[or lunar mansion of] Tisaand, as most desirable, also it shall be repeatedly read aloud in the last month of the year, in 
the lunar mansion Tisa, “even if one person be present j thus to the end of time to afford instruction to the congregation of 
the tupha.”* 

Close by Dhauli is a large tank, a mile and a half in length by five furlongs in breadth, having a small island in its 

Eos'ala Gang Tank. centre on wllich there arG the remain8 of what is called a palace fnkrj or a fort ('b&raUUJ. “ Once 

a supeib artificial sheet of water, j it was, when I saw it, a good deal choked with weed and sand. 
This sand is probably due to the fact that at one time the tank was fed by a canal leading from the Daya river to its north-west 
corner. The line of the canal still exists, but it has so silted up as to be unfit for the purpose for which it was made; except 
during the rainy season when the river is flooded, and the level of the water in it is much higher than the bed of the canal, and the 
tank is filled up to the full extent of its size. At one time the canal was spanned by several stone bridges, and on the w estern or 
the Dhauli side there are heaps of stone foundations, potsherds, and bricks, which indicate the former existence hei'o of a town; 
but there is nothing to show that the town was synchronous with the date of tho inscriptions. The tank was excavated during 
the reign of Ganges'vara Deva in the 12th century, and it is to be presumed that when he got it dug, he had buildings made on 
its banks as well as on the island. The house on the island was obviously a sort of summer-house such as are seen, in other 
large tanks in the Cuttack and Puri districts, and when the Raja occupied it, he must have required out-houses for his retinue on 
the bank of the tank. There is nothing in the ruins to justify the assumption that they have existed since the time of 
As'oka. In the case of Dhauli itself the identification of the modern village with the site of the Dubalabi stupa rests on the 
near resemblance of the name. 

The Uriyfis have a disgusting story, taken from the Madid Panji, current among them, to account for the origin of the 
tank, which has thus been narrated by Major Kittoo: “ Maharaja Adhiraja Ganges'vara Deva, having become enamoured of 
his daughter (by name) Kos'ala, sought to attain his object, by the following stratagem. Having assembled the priests and 
other learned men of his court, he questioned them as to whether it was lawful for a man to enjoy the fruit of his own sowing ? 
Unaware of the real purport of the question, an affirmative answer, such as the Raja wished, to suit his conscience, was given. 
After a time the princess being delivered of a son, the Raja was taken to task for his infamy; but he, on the other hand, threw 
the blame upon those whose counsel he had sought, reminding them of their answer to the question by which he had deceiv¬ 
ed them. The Brahmans, in atonement of the sin they had apparently been the cause of, ordained that a golden vase with 
a small perforation at the bottom should be" placed (filled with water) on the head of tho offspring who was to be led by 
his mother round a space of ground as much as they could travel over until the whole of the water should be expended, and 
that a tank should afterwards be excavated comprising such space ; this mandate was obeyed, and the tank (when finished) 
called “ Kos'ala Gang” after the Raja Ganges'vara and his daughter Kos'ala. There is nothing in the history of the later 
rfijtis of Orissa to make the story improbable, and the authority of the Madid Pdnji—“ the chronicles of the Puri Temple” may, 
m such a matter, bo accepted as reliable. Had there been any doubt as to its authenticity, the story would not have found 
a place in the chronicles which were recorded by men in the pay of the Raja and under his immediate control. 


* Journal As. Soo. VII. pp. 446 et seq. 


f Ibid. p. 436. 






CHAPTER IX. 
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Staple—Anantavisndeva Temple andtaaj 

vara Temple.—Alabuk '• aS 'T eS 7" ^ J,a ^ auf ^“Pla—KedareaVara Temple.—Gaud's Temple and Eunda.—Muktes'vara Temple.—Siddhee'- 

kes'rata -Jatiles-ma m"- V ‘ k “ "* Tc, “P le —Temple.-Vaitila Denl—Eo(iIinga—Sop«r 0 aj.lea'»ara.-Geker t es'vara.-r{nirata. 

-^W-^b^-Some,^ Temple. Sarideul.—KapilisVara Temple and tank.-Ga„dba,atl Biver. 



H yZ^ ES .y A ® A * “ “ land ‘own on the right side of the Puri road, at a distance of about 

P 7 m ! T Uttack \ Acc0rdmg to the district register it is included within the boundary of Killa Khurda, 

described to 'Tf’ ™ Und ° r th ® name of Mauz4 Gos %ara.* Its present boundary may be roughly 

described, to extend from the temple of Rames'vara to a little to the west of that of BhuvanesVara on the west; from 

e latter to he temple of KapilesVara on the south; from the last to the temple of Bhhskares'vara on the east; 

.on. tom 10 ost to Lames vara on the north. This forms an irregular rhomboid of a little under a mile and a half 

a side. Its area is reckoned at 2790 mSm, f 9 gmfh, and 14 Wr* = 1253 acres, 1 rood and 22 poles, or nearly 

wo miles and a half. The greater part of this area is covered by arid plains of laterite, waste lands interspersed 

Pa “ Z P“«y-fields, ruins of old buildings, and deserted temples. Of waste land the area is 405 

, , . PeS , an , ’ p0es ’ 0r neu, y one-third of the total. The balance comprises 36 a. 3 r. 12 p. of Devottra 

th t 1196 P TT’ *° A “ ntevasra ‘ fera ’ M to ParadaresVara, 3-2-37 to Uttares'vara, 6-2,37 to Gopffini, and 

the rest 1196 acres to Bhuvanes'vara. F ’ 

For so large an area, the number of houses is small, beipg only 716, of whioh 249 belong to Eapaes'vara. The hulk 
Number anil natuie of its houses, ° ‘^ ese houses is thatched. 'I he masonry houses, which include five monasteries, the zemin- 
. Alta „e.. dar’s offices, and “ very few dwellings, are partly of brick and partly of rabble stones laid in mor- 

r, andplastcred. Of the monasteries ( m atUJ three belong to Sannyasis who call themselves NirUiraMk <4 men who deny 

Godhead f Fit ° !“ c0 " tladlstlnc ‘ 10u to the Eharatis and the Yogis, who believe in the corporeality of the 

Godhead (sakaravadis), and have large establishments at Puri, owning extensive landed property, the BhuvaLv Jmhths 

oung mm. es Both the last two sects are S’aivas. Their houses are kept in goodrepair, and serve as resting-places for the 

j::,:::; Jers f °,, „ ea " ”■ Tb0 J w here no U,orar >' ‘ reas “res worth the name, but at their head-quarters there are 
large coitions of old Sanskrit MSS. The thatched dwellings are of the type common ail over the couiy, having mud 
walls with roofs of leaves or straw. Tiles are unknown. , 

The population of the town, a«ordi„g to the census of 1872, numbered 3,936 souls, of whom 1,547 were residents of Kapi. 

Its population and present condition. esvaia * The details of the different castes which inhabit the place are shown, in the following 


Beskars and Pandas, (Priests and dressers of the idols ) 

Dakshini Brahmans (from Dekkan>)..... 

B. 

K. f 

'I ! 

Total. 

697 

Khetrabasi Brahmanas, (non-professional Brahmans,) . 

Malia Sebak, (temple servants,) . 


127 i 

i nr 

4 

165 

Guriya (sweetmeat-makers,). . 


lb5 ; 

f 

1078 

Gandhavanik, (spice-sellers),.. 


34 

12! 

102 

24 


* The circumstances under which the place obtained this name will be 

noticed further on. 

t The m&n varies greatly in different parts of the province. The people 
reckon a square of S feet to be a bis'va, sixteen such making a gunth, and 24 




gan{hs a man. The standard one is, however, a square|of twenty rods a side, eact 
inches and 1 barleycorn long. Ttais square is equal to an 


rod being 10 feet 5 

° ---— -. W.'CVJ vw... * ;“*« uvjUMiiv lO vijuru VKJ ll 

English acre. The man current at Bhuvanes'vara is .'measured by a rod {Pddi 
lea) of 7 feet, and includes a smaller area. 
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Kaiyarta (fishermen,) 
Chhutar (carpenters,) 


mnp 


Tanti (weavers,) .. 

Tambuli (betel-sellers,) 

K%>ut,. 


ill 


ill 



#a» 


S'udras,.. 

Sannyasis, . . . 

Telingas, . 

K&h&lfya,. 

Paravaras (up-country Buddhists, Burmahs, &c.,) . 

Kumfira (potters,) .. 

Sagardapesha (cross between Bengalis and Uriyds,)....... 

Darzi (tailors,)......... 

Kam&ra (blacksmiths,) .. 

Samarthd,......... . . . 4 . 

Hadi, (sweepers,)...»... 

Jyotishi, (astrologers,) . 

Chhatrakhayi (a new class of out-castes; those who ate rice at Annachhatras 
during the famine of 1866,) ...... 


K. 

B. 

Total. 

.,107 

972 

2,070 

12 

50 

62 

32 

75 

107 

35 

57 

92 

69 

38 

107 

6 

17 

23 

16 

52 

68 

53 

279 

332 

24 

34 

58 

7 

0 

7 

6 

0 

6 

9 

7 

16 

209 

23 

232 

118 

374 

492 

14 

0 

14 

0 

69 

69 

0 

16 

16 

0 

6 

6 

0 

3 

3 

0 

3 

3 

0 

114 

114 

0 

12 

12 

0 

32 

32 

0 

13 

13 

0 

59 

59 

0 

35 

35 

0 

41 

41 


0 


Total,... 1,717 2,385 4,029 

A glance at this table at once shows the nature of the population of the city. Out of a total of 4,029, no less than 
697, or nearly one-sixth are professional priests, and if we add to that 165 of non-professional Brahmans wo get a total 
of 862 or considerably over one-fifth of the priestly caste. Then the temple servants constitute over one-fourth of the popu¬ 
lation (1078); and the two together represent nearly one half of the community to be connected with the religious estab¬ 
lishments of the place; and the other half live to minister to their wants and enjoyments. The number of potters may at first 
sight appear to bo too large for so small a population, but if we bear in mind that the offerings in the different temples 
are all made ivj. fresh earthen pots, and that they aje subsequently sold in small quantifies in other fresh earthen pots, no pot 
being allowed Iby tho S'astras and the custom of the country to be twice used, the demand for pottery, we shall find, 
must be consid erably greater than what would be deemed reasonable for a similar number of men elsewhere. Tho 
number of washermen is also large ; but such of them as do not get opportunities for carrying on their caste profession, 
take to agriculture. Most of the goldsmiths are filigrains, and they send the produce of their industry and art for 
sale to Cuttack, j There are no Muhammadans except round about the suburbs. 

The houses ) are generally straggling, and scattered wide apart from each other; and most of them being intended 
as resting-place^ for pilgrims, are ordinarily left unoccupied. The shops are of the poorest description, designed only 
for the supply ((of the necessaries of life to the small population and the pilgrims, who, visiting tho place on their 
return from Purjji, are generally too weak in purse to be able to offer any substantial encouragement to trade. The 
Brahmans, who fcu-m the bulk of tho people, are all priests; they engage in no occupation or trade, and live mainly 
on what they ca|n get from the pilgrims. Once the proud capital of a large and flourishing kingdom, the city stands 
now as only a monument of departed greatness. Its lands are no longer the dwelling-places of multitudes of princes, minis¬ 
ters, and of statesmen : merchants, traders, artisans and labourers from distant parts of India come for purposes of 
gam by ministering to the pleasures of a luxurious court. Its streets are deserted. Its ancient palaces and lordly mansions 
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are roofless, and reduced to shapeless ruins buried under tangled veils of impervious vegetation. Its temples, once resonant 
with the hum of thousands of zealous and devout worshippers, now stand concealed by trees whose roots are struggling not 
unsuccessfully to displace the stones of their massive walls, and knock them down into amorphous heaps. Its squares and 
markets, once the resort of merchants and traders from all the leading seats of Indian commerco, and perhaps from distant 
countries beyond India, are now deserted, and form the abode of jackals, wolves, and noxious reptiles. Its very soil, once 
c&vered by many a magnificent dwelling, is now buried amidst ruins and rubble-stones, or forced by the plough of a poverty- 
stricken community to yield a scanty return of corn. In short, the whole place has a cheerless, woe-begone, lifeless look 
about it, which loudly proclaims that the sun of its glory has long since set. The only exception to this remark is afforded by 
that portion of the town which is known by the name of Kapiles'vara. It stands in remarkable contrast to Bhuvanes'vara 
proper. With an area of scarce three hundred acres, and a population of 1,717 souls, its houses, 249 in number, are fresh- 
plastered, well-thatched, closely set along a well-kept good street, and on the whole cheerful looking and lively. To sum up, 
while the one appears the abode of living man, the other is a mouldering monument of extinguished grandeur. 

Thus Bhuvanes'vara in the present day is a small, insignificant, uninviting place, with no wealth, no commerco, and no 

... manufactory, peopled by hungry priests, and desolate in every respect. It is, nevertheless, a 

Its antiquarian importance. # 7 

most interesting field for the antiquarian, abounding as it does in architectural remains of the 
highest value, and connected as it is with historical associations of rare importance. To quote the language of the late Lord 
Canning used with reference to the plains round Delhi, it is “ studded with ruins more thickly than even the Campagna of 
Rome,”* and its history affords remarkable illustrations of the vicissitudes in the existence of an Indian town for five and 
twenty centuries. 

The earliest mention of Bhuvanes'vara in the Temple Records of Puri occurs in connexion with the reign of Yajfiti, the 

first of the Cmsarsf of Orissa, who held the sceptre of that country for fifty-two years, from 474 
^JEaiUcst mention in tin. Temple 526 of the Christian era. He was a sovereign of great renown, and rose to power by 

expelling the so-called Jabans who are said to have occupied Orissa for one hundred and 
forty-three years before him. Sterling:}: and Dr. Hunter§ are of opinion that by Jabans the Records mean Buddhists, 
and I have no hesitation in subscribing to the conclusion. The fact, however, is that the Buddhists, instead of 
occupying Orissa for one hundred and forty-three years before the accession of Yaj&ti Kes'ari, had maintained their 
sovereignty in that province for several centuries anterior to that period ; but it not being to the interest of the Brah- 
manical writers of the Temple Records to make the admission, the time has been limited to a short period only, 
and a long period prior to it, filled up with imaginary names. “ Before the accession of the family called the Kes’ari 
Yansa, (473 A. D.),” says Sterling, “ the accounts are so replete with obvious falsehoods, contradiction, inconsistency, and 
anachronism as to be equally unintelligible and unworthy of notice. The memory of a few great names and events, only, 
has been preserved up to the fourth and fifth centuries of the Christian ora, and to adapt these to their favourite system of 
Chronology, the Brahmans, who will never admit want of information on any subject, have been obliged to gij'e an expansion 
to the reigns of their traditionary Rajas, in some cases of five and six hundred years, and in all far beyonid the natural or 
possible term of human life.” jj i 

The family history of Yajati is unknown. In a copper-plate grant lately found in the Cuttack Collectdrate, Yajati calls 

himself the son of Raja Janamejaya, and assigns to himself the higher title jof Maharaja, and 
to Bhava Gupta of Magadha the impend! title of Maharajadhiraj a. He alsjo acknowledges 
vassalage to the sovereign of Magadha in whoso name he makes grants of land to Brahmans. Pie was probjably a Hindu of 
the north,•[[ perhaps of Oudh, who, either as a free-lance, or as a lieutenant of the Gupta king, heading a Brahmanical 


* Archaeological Survey Report, Yol. I, p. 11. 

f The word Kes'ari has a close resemblance to the proud title of the Kai- 
ears of Persia and the Caesars of Rome, and, knowing that the history of the 
Kaisars was well known to the Uriyas, that the coins of some of the Caesars of 
Rome have frequently been met with in Southern India, (Journal As. Soc.) and 
that the commercial intercourse of the Romans with India was intimate in the 
early part of the Christian era, (Vincent’s Periplus of the Erythrian sea, and 
Heereu’s Historical Researches), it would not be presumptuous to suppose thaf 
the title was a borrowed one. It is interpreted by the Uriyds of the present day 
to mean “ lion,” and said to be the counterpart of the title sinha so universal 
in India; but that is of no importance, inasmuch as the practice of inter¬ 
preting foreign words by reference to Sanskrit roots, is universal in this 
country, and it would not by any means subserve the cause of truth to 
rely on it. Dr. Hunter gives the alternative meaning of u long-haired” from 


Kes'ara “mane,” Kes'ari “the maned” ; but such an epithet would scarcely be 
worth adoption by a great sovereign and his descendants for many generations. 
Epithets like “ long-shanks” or " red-haired” in English History were nick¬ 
names, and not titles. 

{ “ Possibly the tradition which I have described above, may have some 
connexion with the fierce religious disputes which raged between the worship¬ 
pers of Brahm£ and Buddha about the period in whi/ck tho invasion of for¬ 
eigners and the flight of Jagannath is placed, and whiclk as is well known, ter¬ 
minated in the expulsion of the latter from the Continen 1 1 of India.”—Sterling, 
Asiatic Researches, XY, p. 264. 

§ Orissa, Yol. I, Chap. Y. 

|| Asiatic Researches, XV, p, 256. 

Y Three copper-plates have lately been discovered , at Cuttack, in two of 
which Yajati gives land to Northern .Brahmans a locality near Cuttack ; he 









revival, first established himself at Jajapur which was for a time his capital, and where, according to the local legends, 
ho settled ten thousand Brahmans brought from Oudh, and endowed them with rent-free lands for their support.* 
Starting from this base, he gradually pushed on, overthrowing the Buddhists everywhere, and gave permanency to 
Hindu rule and Hindu institutions by reviving or establishing the worship of Vishnu on the ashes of Buddhism at 
Puri, and that of Siva at Bhuvanes'vara. The last-named place he must have secured about the close of his long 
and prosperous reign, for the Records mention that he made preparations for the erection of the great temple there, 
but did not live long enough to complete it. A hoap of ruins is now shown near the Temple of Rames'vara, which 
is said to be the remains of his palaco; but it is doubtful if he ever established his capital there. His successors how- 
ever for twenty-foul’ generations held their court in the great city of the Lord of the Universe f.Bhuvana “ world” and is'vara 
lord ) until Nripati Kes ari, in 940 950, founded Cuttack, and removed the seat of Government to the new capital. 

Hiouen Thsang visited Orissa between 634 and 640, during the reign of Lalatendra Kes'ari, who flourished from 623 to 

6T7 in Bhuvanes'vara, where the remains of his palace are still shown; but it does not seem that 
of Hiouen Thsang. pugrun ever came to that town. The circumference of the capital at the time he says, was 

20 li,f which would give a square of about a mile a side, or somewhat less than half the present 
area of Bhuvanes'vara and it is very unlikely that that place was smaller when it was a capital than what it is now. 
The distance and direction of the capital from Tamralipti as given in the biography of the pilgrim are also against the 
assumption. The former was 700 li, and the latter south-west, which would bring him to Jdjapur and not to Bhuvanes'vara, 
and as that was the capital of Yajati Kes'ari and possibly of his son for at least a time, General Cunningham 
very correctly assumes it to have been the place meant* Aftor describing the general character of the kingdom as quoted 
in a preceding part of this work (Vol. I, p. 7) Hiouen Thsang says: “ An milieu d’une grande montagne, qui est situeJe sur 
les fronti&res sud-ouest du royaume, s'dl&ve un couvent appele Pou-sepo-kH-li-seng.Ma-lan (Pouchpagiri sangharama). II ren- 
ferme nn SMpa en pierre oh blatant beaucoup do prodiges. Quelquefois, aux jours de jeune, il rdpand une lueur dclatante. 
C’est pourquoi les hommes qu’anime une foi pure y accourent do tous cdtes. Ils tiennent de parasols ornds de plus belles 
fleurs, et presentant & Penvi leurs offrandes. Si, au bas di bassin qui re<?oit la rose'e, et sur la coupole, qui a la forme d'un vase 
renversd, ils placent la hampe d'un parasol ornd do fleurs, elle y reste lixee comme une aiguille attirde par l’aimant. Dans 
un couvent situs sur une montagne, au nord-ouest de cet endroit, il y a un StoApa qui offre les memos merveilles que lo prd- 
eddent. Ces deux Stoupas ont etd bfttis par les ddmons, et de la viennent ces miracles extraordinaires.”§ General Cunningham 
takes the two mountains here referred to to be the Udayagiri and the Khandagiri; but as the pilgrim or his translator uses the 
words « frontidres.de royaume,” the proper locale for the first mountain should be somewhere in Daspala, or Nayaghar, and the 
second in Maurbhanj near Kirana Suvarna. If wo could assume tho royaume to he a mistranslation of capital, and that capital to 
have been Bhuvanes'vara, the first would be Dhauli, which is situated to the south-west and the second Khartdagiri and Udaya¬ 
giri, both of which are to the north-west of that city. Tho distance and direction given being, however, in favour of Jkjapur, 
this assumption cannot be adopted. 

According to General Cunningham «the ancient metropolis of the country was Katak on tho Mahanadi river,” whence 
it was removed by Yajati Kes'ari to Yajatipur in the early part of tho sixth century, and Bhuvanes'vara was founded by Lalat¬ 
endra Kes'ari.”|| There is nothing, however, to show that Katak was the ancient capital, or that Bhuvanes'vara was founded 
by Lalatendra Kes'ari. On the contrary, the Temple Records distinctly state that Katak, the oldest of the three towns which 
have borne that narhe, was founded by Nripati Kes'ari in 940, nearly three centuries after the death of Lalatendra, and as the 
Records in question! for that period are authentic and most probably contemporary, there is no reason to doubt them; 

and I shall presently show on evidence which I think is quite unimpeachable that Bhuvanes'vara existed many centuries 
before the age of that king. 

According to tho Kapila SanhiU, quoted in tho EUmra-chandraM, Bhuvanes'vara or, as it is there named, Ekamra Kinana,the 

\ “ mau S° forest >” withia a centur y or two of the reign of Lalatendra, comprised a circular area 

jati, and ancient name and site. Ya * extending from Khandagiri on the west to the temple of Kundales'vara near tho village of Tanka- 

pani near tho Puri road, and from that to Balaha or Varahi Devi close by the village of 

names “ Daksliina Kos'alij” or the Kos ala of the South, obviously in contra¬ 
distinction to the Kos'ala ojf the North. 


* Cf. Hunter’s Orissa, I, pp. 238-211. 
f Ante , I, p. 7. ; 

t “By a reference to ihe “ Biography of Hiouen Thsang” (St. Julien I, 
184) it would appear that tfyio capital of Odra was 700 li to the south-west of 
Tamralipti, and as this beari ng and distance agree with the position of Jajipura , 
I think that the pilgrim m !st have returned to Tcmluh from Kirana Suvarna 


before proceeding to Odra. In the travels of the pilgrim (Julien III. 88 ) the 
bearing and distance are taken for Kirana Suvarna, but this is perhaps a mistake 
as they are usually referred to the capital, which whether we place it at Jajipur 

or at Katak, ls duo south of Kirana Suvarna.” Ancient Geography of India 
p. 510. 

§ Voyages des Telerins Bouddhistes, III, pp. §9 f. 
i| Ancient Geography of India, p. 512. 
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Miyapalli on tlie north, to that of Vahiranges'vara on the Dhauli hill to the south,* including altogether an area of three yojanas 
or 12 miles, which now bears on it no less than forty-five different villages - }' as shown in the diagram on the margin (Woodcut 

No. 1). The relative distances shown in the diagram are 
merely approximate, the plan being the work of a pandit, 
and not of a surveyor. The inner circle shows the land 
elect of the presiding divinity of the place, and the outer 
the extreme boundary of the sacred city, or the circuit 
which a pilgrim has to go over in his circumambulation. 
In reality the boundary in either case is any thing but an 
exact circle. 

All the places named are still extant and form the 
boundary marks of the circuit which a pious pilgrim is expec¬ 
ted to go round when visiting this holy spot. This cir¬ 
cumambulation is called “ going the round of the city,” 
(Kshetra parikramanaj and takes several days to accomplish. 
The Ekimra Purana, however, does not insist upon this 
large circuit; it assigns the inner circle formed by a radius 
of one mile round the Great Tower as the proper boundary 
of the circumambulation^ ; but it recommends the operation 
to be repeated three times, and gives directions how it is to 
Fig. 1. be performed, and what mantras should be repeated when 

starting on the journey (chapter 63). The religious merit of the operation is even greater than the performance of ten 
thousand horse sacrifices. All sins that might be contracted in other sacred places are wiped away by visiting Svarnakfita 
(Khandagiri), but what are contracted in the last-named place can be destroyed only by making the circumambulation of the 
sacred city.§ This is obviously a counterpart of the practice observed at Benares where no pilgrim can fulfil all his religious 
obligations without traversing the boundary of the city or performing what is there called panchakoshi yalra or u five kos 
pilgrimage,” i. <?., circumambulating the boundary road.|| And this is borne out by the fact that the Ek&mra Purana is satisfied 
with a circuit formed by a radius of one mile round the Great Tower or the inner circle which is nowhere beyond 





• 1. 

Bliuvanes'vara. 

24. 

? 

2 . 

Poldiariputa. 

25. 

? 

3. 

Kochildpti$a. 

26. 

Sundarapada. 

4. 

Bahddalpur. 

27. 

Kapilapras&d. 

5. 

Purokna. 

28 . 

Palasapur. 

6 . 

Botarnja. 

29. 

Kmnaradilia. 

7. 

Kantilo. 

30. 

Itipur. 

8 . 

Kuhpd. 

31. 

Jayapur. 

9. 

Bapk6$i. 

82. 

Gad Dhauli. 

10 . 

Eathijama. 

33. 

Eayagaon. 

11 . 

Hirapur. 

34. 

Nath pur. 

12 . 

Karnataniya. 

35. 

Singapur. 

13. 

Gad S'rirampur. 

86 . 

Saradaipur. 

14. 

Durgddasapur. 

37. 

Kusbpada. 

15. 

Sisupala. 

38. 

Balkatl. 

10 . 

? 

39. 

Jagamdrd. 

17. 

Tankapani. 

40. 

Dumdumd. 

18. 

Bankual. 

41. 

Jadupur. 

19. 

JMrgad. 

42. 

Sark an tar. 

20 . 

Lakskmisdgar. 

43. 

Kalthiyapatra. 

21 . 

Baraga^. 

44. 

P 

22 . 

? 

45. 

? 

23. 

Pokhriput. 
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|| The following is Mr. Sherring’s account of this act of devotion : “ To 
perform the pilgrimage of the Panch Kosi is accounted a very meritorious act. 
It is necessary that every good Hindu residing in the city of Benares should 
twice a year accomplish this pilgrimage, in order that the impurity which the 
soul and body have contracted during the year may be obliterated; for it is hold 
to be impossible even to reside in such a holy city as Benares, without con¬ 
tracting such defilement. Not only the inhabitants of Benares, but also 
multitudes of persons from various parts of India, traverse the road, and seek 
to obtain the blessing which, they are told, such a pious act ensures. It is 
customary for a large number of pilgrims to travel together on this journey. 
Before setting out each morning, they must bathe in/a tank or stream, and on 
terminating their march each day, must perform the same rite. They do not 
permit themselves the luxury of shoes, nor do they relieve the fatigue of the 
journey by the assistance of either horse, or ass, ori camel, or elephant, or of 
any carriage or cart or vehicle whatever. Anxious feh secure a full measure of 
merit, they cannot afford that it should be lessened by the appliances and arts of 
civilized life. All, therefore, men, women, and children, rich and poor, prin¬ 
ces and peasants, travel on foot. Starting from the idanikarnika Ghdt, the pil¬ 
grim keeps along the banks of the Ganges until he a rrives at the Asi Sangam 
and Asi Glifit, where a petty stream flows into the gf.eat river. From this spot 
he proceeds to a temple of Jagannath close by, and i thence on to the village 
of KMndhava, where he stays for the remainder of the day, having performed 
a journey of six miles. The second day’s march is t > the village of DbSpchandi 
ten miles further on, where he worships the tutelary goddess of that name. 
On the third day he arrives at Ramcs'vara a fie;: a long walk of fourteen 
miles. The fourth day brings him to S'ivapur, j where he visits the famous 
shrine of tho Panch Pdndav, or five brothers, wh > were all married to one 
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five kos or ten miles from the temple of Bia'vesvara. This shows that the boundary described is no fiction, and the road, or 
foot-path, for in some places there is no distinct road now perceptible, is the landmark of the ancient boundary. The area, how¬ 
ever, is too large for any ancient city proper, and I am disposed to believe that it includes what formerly constituted a consi¬ 
derable portion of its suburbs. Anyhow this much is certain that Dhauli at one time was a part of the suburbs of Bhuva- 
nea'vara. Now, the low hill at Dhauli, as already stated (ante p. 46), bears the Orissa edition of the celebrated edicts of As'oka, 
and, as it would be absurd to suppose that the edicts, intended for the good and guidance of mankind at large, had been put 
up in a desert place, it must follow that the place round or near Dhauli was not only largely inhabited, but was the provincial 
capital, or a place of such considerable importance as would justify the selection of it as the locale where the publication of the 
mandates of a distant suzerain would suffice for the whole province. The edicts were widely disseminated, but not very 
numerously. As yet only five complete sets have been met with on living rocks; 1st, at Dhauli, on the eastern 
coast of India; 2nd, at Girnar in Guzerat, on the western coast; 3rd, at Shahbazgheri in the Yusafzai country, on the 
extreme north-western frontier; 4th, at Khalsi; 5th, at Ganjam. Of solitary edicts on rocks there are: 1st, found at 
Bhabra, which Las been transferred to the Asiatic Society at Calcutta; 2nd, at Bairat; 3rd, at Rupanatli; 4th, at 
Saser&m ; of which the first has been translated by Major Kittoe, and the other three by Dr. G. Biihler in the ‘ Indian 
Antiquary.’ The edicts on the pillars are also not numerous; wo have two at Delhi, one at Allahabad, one at Ariraj, 
and one at Lauriya. If we assume one set of edicts for every provincial capital, it would be much more than what available 
evidence at present would justify; nor could we under any circumstance assume that a provincial capital would any where 
be postponed in favour of a village or town of secondary importance. Thus, we must conclude that the neighbourhood of 
Dhauli was the site of the Orissan capital, whose countenance and support were sought in favour of the edicts, and, as on the 
other three sides of it there is no vestige of any ancient town, it must follow that the side where Bhuvanes'vara stands was the 
site. This inference is considerably strengthened by the fact that, a century before the time of As'oka when the cave dwellings 
of Udayagiri were occupied by Buddhist monks, there was absolute necessity for a large town in their neighbourhood, whence 
the monks, pledged to life-long mendicancy, could obtain their daily supplies of food by itinerant begging, and that town 
would be too far away if it existed beyond Dhauli, whereas Bhuvanes'vara is most centrically and conveniently situated both 
for Dhauli and Udayagiri. As in the case of Dhauli so in that of Udayagiri, there is no vestige of any ancient town to its 
north-east or west. DMuli itself was a place of some note as the site of a tope (ante p. 53), and its present name Gar Dhauli 
shows that it was also the site of a small fort; but it is too far from the caves of Khandagiri to be the likely locale of the ca¬ 
pital. It is also hot large enough in area for such a purpose. Again, the inscriptions of Udayagiri repeatedly refer to the 
kings of Kalinga, ;and sometimes to Kalinga-nagari, ‘ the city of Kalinga,’ but the word Orissa does not occur in any one of 
them • and this would suggest the idea that the kings then were known by the name of their capital, as many other Indian 
kino -3 have since been known in the same way, and that the Od3, who still prevail in Khurda in the neighbourhood of Bhuva¬ 
nes'vara, had not then risen to sufficient importance to give tlieir name to a city, though they unquestionably have since given 
it to the province. Of course there is nothing tangible to show that the Kalinga-nagari of the inscriptions is the modern 
Bhuvanes'vara; bu\ as it would be unreasonable to suppose the existence, in the third century B. C., of a large town of such 
importance as woulcjl attract the attention of As'oka, which was not a capital, nor of a metropolitan character, we may very 
reasonably suppose tjhat the town in question was the chief seat of power of the Kalinga rajas; and if this be admitted the 
Kalinga-nagari or ‘ enty of Kalinga’ of the Elephant Cave of Udayagiri would be the same. 

Now, the Buddjhist annals relate that when S'akya died in 543 B. C., the kings of Kalinga were potentates of great influ¬ 
ence, and obtained & share of his relics.* Their capital, which would naturally be called Kalinga-nagari, was then an impor¬ 
tant seat of Buddhijm, worthy of being reckoned as one of the ten leading sovereignties which were to receive a share eacli of the 


said relics. One of i 


several centuries afte rwards, until it was removed to Ceylon. It would seem that the tooth in question was originally deposited 


in Kalinga-nagari, f 
and Ceylon. From 


he eye-teeth of the great saint was then assigned to it; and that tooth formed the subject of contention for 


hence removed to Dantan or Dantapuri near Pipli, thence to Pataliputra, thence back to Orissa, Telingana 
the last-named place it, or its substitute, went through a long series of migrations until burnt to 


woman. On this day hte travels eight miles, and, on the fifth day, 
six more, namely, to the J village of Kapildhara, where he worships the god, 
Mahadeva. The sixth and last stage is from Kapildhara to the Burna Sangam, 
thence to Manikarnika Ghjat from which he first set out, which is also six 
miles in length. He has i \us completed in six days a march of nearly fifty 
miles.” (The Sacred City off the Hindus, pp. 177 f.) Mr. Shewing is of opinion , 
that this pilgrimage is of -modern date, not earlier than the time ot Rani 
Bhavani, or 150 years; but ) seeing that in the time of Todar Mall a tank was 
excavated by the road for i the service of S'iva, and the rite got currency at 

16 


Bhuvanes'vara when the Kapila Sanhita was written long before that date, 
and everything at Bhuvanes'vara was got up in imitation of Benares, with a 
view to make it a second Benares, I think the conjecture is not tenable. The 
main argument used is that there is nothing old about the road is to say the 
least a very weak one. Mr. Sherring says the oldest inscription is about 250 
years of age, but Todar Mali’s inscription (Proceedings As. Soc. for May 1875, 
p. 84) is older. 

* Asiatic Researches, XX, p, 317. 
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at, les at oa by order of Don Constantine, the Portuguese Viceroy, before an imposing assembly of prelates and notables of 

11C ° Id Clly ° f < ^ oa ’ as li: was saicl > “ for tllc Promotion of the glory of God, the honour and prestige of Christianity, and the 
salvation of souls;’’* but even then to reappear and to find a resting-place at the Maligava temple at Kandy in Ceylon. 
Inking these facts into consideration it would not be unreasonable to suppose that the kings meant were of the same city 
which is named in the inscriptions. 

thus, the history of the city may be traced to the sixth century B. C., and its name may very reasonably 
be concluded to have been Kalinga-nagari. We have then Bhuvanes'vara under the name of Ealinga-nagari the 

capital of Orissa from the 6th century B. C. to the time of Yayati Kes'ari, in the middle of the fifth century A. C. 

Assuming that Yayati was an adventurer from the north, probably a lieutenant of the Gupta Rajas of Magadha," he 
must have come down from Behar to Orissa, and the first important place where he could establish his capital was 
Jajapur, which is believed by some to have derived its name from him. Proceeding thence to the south, he gradually 
subverted the supremacy of the Buddhists, and, at the close of his reign, got possession of Bhuvanes'vara where he made prepa¬ 
rations for establishing the large tower, but died before accomplishing it. His successors, knowing the importance of the 

place in the estimation of the people, naturally wished to make it their capital, and so it again became the capital of 

Orissa a generation or two afterwards—certainly in the time of Lalatendra Kes'ari in the 7th century A. C when 
the temple of Bhuvanes'vara was completed; and in honour of the Lord of the Universe its name was changed 
to Llmvanos vara, in the same way as Puri is called Jagannath, and Benares Tripurari-raja-nagari. It finally lost its proud 
position of a metropolitan city and all political importance in 940 A. D., when Nripati Kes'ari founded Cuttack, as his capital 
As an inland town without any water-communication with the rest of the province, and having no manufactory’of importance 
of its own, the loss of its political importance was synonymous with its desertion and ruin. Elsewhere the halo of religion is 
able to avert such a catastrophe, for a time at least; but in the case of Bhuvanes'vara even this protection was wanting, for the 
S astras having enjoined that all S'lvite temples must cease to be sacred the moment they are desecrated, and that a temple 
where service has once ceased should not be again consecrated, temple after temple rapidly lost its sanctity from desuetude of 
worship, and with the loss of worship, the sanctuary itself fell into decay, and under the all-destroying influence of an Indian • 
climate and the roots of the destructive fig* tree soon become shapeless ruins. 

To turn now to Hindu legendary history. The leading works which treat of the town as a holy place of pilgrimage are: 

0) the Urahma Purana, (•’) the H’wa Parana, (3) the Ekamra Purnna (4) the Kapila Sufrhita All 

Hintlif legendary, account of *1 1 v , . . , . ' in/uia • All 

Bhuvanes'vara. the leading compilations on sacred shrines and pools likewise referto the place, but in doing so, they 

generally quote from some oneor other of the above-named texts, and therefore they may be left but 
of consideration. The Brahma and the S'iva Puranas are large and very comprehensive works, and only a few chapters of the first 
book of the former and four or five of the last hook of the latter give some of the legends connected with the ancient history 
of Bhuvanes'vara. The third, as already stated {ante, I, p. 10) is devoted exclusively to the description of the sanctity of its 
different holy shrines and sacred pools. The fourth has the sacred places of Orissa for its subject, and assigns only a part of 
its space to Bhuvanes'vara, and in doing so, takes care, in accordance with its own sectarian character, tj> subordinate the 
worship of S'iva, the presiding divinity of the place, to that of Vishnu. The Ekdmra-chandrih i, like th L EUmra Purdna, k 
devoted exclusively to,the religious merits of Bhuvanes'vara; but it is professedly a compilation, and not ari original authofit 
These works afford us no information regarding the Buddhist period of the history of this place. With them its h‘ t 
begins from remote antiquity as a lovely tope of a single mango tree. Thus the Kapila Sanhitk: “ Iff a former ago'there 
existed on this spot a mango tree of great merit, and because there was an only tree, the place is called the o-rove of one 
mango tree (EUmra vanaj,—tx lofty tree with magnificent branches, decked with gem-like leaves, and Iparin^fruits which 
bestowed the fourfold blessings of virtue, wealth, desirable objects and salvation.”! The Ekamra Puranla accounts for the 
name in a similar way and almost in the same words.! The word vana of the name is optionally and frequently replaced 
by vipina, Icanana and other synonyms for a wood, a grove, or a forest, as also by the word Ksheira “ a sl ored spot ” thou h 
the latter is usually understood to include a much wider area than the former, the one comprising a Jureuit of one krosha 
or two miles§ and the other nine yojanas or fifty-four miles.|j “ It was in the Tretd Yuga,” or second Me, says the Kaoila 
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Sanhita, « that S'iva, wishing to retire from the din and sin of Overcrowded Benares, sought the advice of Narada, and, at the 
suggestion of that sage, took up this quiet, secluded, delightful retreat for his abode.” Kapila quotes the authority of 
Bharadvaja, who, he says, first imparted the secret and interesting account of this move on the part of S'iva to a company of 
sages assembled near the sacred pool of Pushkara. “ Formerly in the Treta Yuga,” said Bharadvaja, “ when the great Lord 
Mahes'vara dwelt in the city of Benares, he once thus addressed tho pre-eminently holy sago Narada : ‘ We shall no longer 
reside in this city, for now it will surely be destroyed. It has become greatly over-crowded and injurious to devotion. It 
is not proper to live in a place which has become over-crowded. Disturbances occur there, caused by atheists and men bereft of 
sense; and no virtue can abide in a locality occupied by atheists. Through vice, 0 chief of sages, the offering of clarified 
butter ceases. Formerly this place was prepared very carefully for Parvati, and whatever Parvati is pleased with that is 
gratifying to me. But now my mind is not encouraged to dwell here. Tell me, therefore, 0 noblest of sages, whore there 
may be a secret, and excellent retreat for me ?’* * Narada replied : ‘ On the shore of the Salt Sea, there is the best of hills the 
Blue Hill (Nila SailaJ and to the north of that, 0 lord, is the noted grove of one mango tree; and there alone, in the lovely 
forest, doth the spiritual lord of the universe, the husband of Rama, along with Ananta, flourish under the name of Vas'udeva. 
That place is a great secret; even Prajapati (Brahma) does not know of it; even your excellency does not know of it; to say 
nothing of the other gods. This solitary mango, Sankara, is a great secret; even the daughter of the ocean, (Lakshmi,) 
seated on the lap of the mysterious Jagannatha, does not know of it. Janardana with Ananta is personally manifest there, and 
there abiding, he decides upon the creation, maintenance and destruction of the universe. The god Ananta always abides 
by lum, along with Lakshmana, Rama, Krishna, and the son of Rohinf (Balarfima). O groat Lord, it was after years of ardent 
penance that I came to know of it from tho merciful Vas'udeva. I, S'esha (Ananta), and Jagannatha are the only three who 
have access to this holy spot; but neither has Indra nor the other gods. Thus formerly, O lord, I came to know of this 
noble retreat, and now you have learnt of this most holy sanctuary (from me).’f On hearing this S'iva at once resolved to go 
to the place, and ordered his chamberlain, Nandi, to prepare for tho journey.” Passing over the description of the prepara¬ 
tions and Durga’s toilet, in anticipation of her tour in the company of her lord, I shall quote the conversation of S'iva and 
Vas'udeva. Arrived at the sacred grove, S'iva thus addressed its presiding divinity: “ Salutation to thee, O thou Supreme 
Felicity, thou ofrthe lotus navel, thou of glorious eyes. Salutation be to thee (who art) Ilari, who assumed the threefold 
form (of Vishnu, Brahma and S'iva), and whose body is like a blue cloud. Salutations to the dictator of the three regions. 

0 lord, tnou art the benefactor of the gods, and the remover of the woes of the miserable ! Salutation to tho dweller of the 
Ekainra, to hir* who is arrayed in yellow garments,-to him who, though above the three qualities, is the holder 
of the discus, the lotus and the conch-shell. Thou art the prime source of the sources of the universe, the friend of thy wor¬ 
shipper, the lord of tho universe, and the ocean of unalloyed mercy. There are thousands of charming places for thee; but 
how is it that I knfiw not, 0 lord, thy secret form in Ekfimra ? You, Vishnu, once told me I was half your body, but how of late 
have you, 0 Kes'ava, made me a stranger ? Narada is thy worshipper, and so is the lord of serpents (Ananta) who serves as 
thy bed, and they two pnly know this place; and there is no favour for me. But this is not remarkable. To the Gopis who 
are the adorers of thy love, the highest salvation has been granted by thee, 0 lord; but S'anaka and other sao-es are awaiting 
the lord’s will (at his leisure and that) which is ungovernable. Dwelling, 0 great god, in this charming Grove of the Mango 
Tree, and betaking to the sleep of meditation, thou keepest thine eyes closed. Pray cast on me now, thou sovereign of the 
universe, a favouiable glance. I have come to thy shelter; permit me to dwell in thy choice retreat.”;}: 

“ Tbus b e-praised and solicited by the husband of her who is the daughter of the snowy mountain, opening his eyes, 
Vishnu smilingly replied: ‘Listen to my words S'ambhu, I speak for your good. I shall with pleasure grant you room for your 
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abode here, but you must give me a solemn pledge that you will always abide here with all your retinue, and never °- 0 back 
to Kfis'L’ 

“ S'ankara said: { How can I avoid going to Kas'i where dwelleth my Jahnavi, and the holy pool Manikarnika, the 
substance of all sacred waters ?’ 

“ Vksudeva returned: ‘ Even here existeth in front of thee thy Manikarni, destroyer of sins (Pdpandsinf)* covered by 
rocks and overgrown with bushes and creepers. Neither does Ndrada know this, nor S'esha (Ananta). I alone know it, and you 
have learnt it now from me. Your Jahnavi also exists here, she the blessed, born of my feet, to the south-east of me, under the 
name of Ganga-yamuna. For me there are other sacred pools about this place, all great secrets, the knowledge of which 
I shall hereafter impart to you. Now S'ankara give me your solemn pledge.’ 

“ S'ankara said : ‘ Truthfully—truthfully—I promise thee, Madhusfidana, I shall dwell here. Forsaking Yarhnasl and all 
other holy places, I shall abide by thee in this forest of Ekamra. Truthfully, truthfully, again truthfully, I say, I shall go 
nowhere from this place.’ 

“ Bharadvaja continued, ‘Having said this, the great Lord S'ambhu settled to the south side of Vishnu, in the form of a 
lingam, the grantor of all the four kinds of*blessings: its root or lower part was resplendent as crystal; sapphire blue was its 
middle; and ruby-coloured its upper part. Such was the lingam of the lord of the three regions (TribhuvanesVara). Thence¬ 
forward, O noble Bralimanas, Mahes'vara has been in this great sacred place. He is surrounded by ten millions of lingams, 
having Vas'udeva as their guardian deity. Those who behold that lingam at Ekamra obtain in their palms expiation for ten 
thousand murders of Brahmans. Thus having obtained permission from the eternal Vds'udeva, S'ambhu presides at the grove 
of Ekamra as the lord of ten millions of lingams.’ ” j* 

Divested of its legendary surroundings, this story clearly shows that Bhuvanes'vara was established as a rival of Benares, 
and with a view to divert to it a part at least of the halo of religion which surrounded that holy city ; and, from accounts else¬ 
where given, it appears that nothing was omitted in the way of details to make it the exact counterpart of its prototype. Every 
temple, every sacred pool, every rivulet, every ceremonial, every observance, and every legend of Benares were reproduced at 
Bhuvanes'vara, and mutatis mutandis the description of the one would be a close description of the other. The opportunity 
seized was probably the revival under that great leader and soldier of the Hindu faith, Yayati, and it was an' appropriate one. 
Buddhism at the time was most rampant at Benares ; the Hindus, who identified it with atheism and vice, naturally wished to 
transfer their sacred shrines to a place where it had been overcome, and the revival of Hinduism in Orissa under the first prince 
of the Kes'ari dynasty was a fitting occasion, and the dominion of that potentate the most convenient plac®, for the purpose. 
The prince himself doubtless gave the first impulse by establishing temples, granting rent-free lands for their support, and other¬ 
wise encouraging the followers of S'iva, and the consummation was effected in a very short time. According to the Temple 
Records of Puri, he commenced the erection of the Great Tower, but did not live long enough to finish it ; biiib there are several 
temples, such as those of Bhaskares'vara and others, which date from long before the time of the Great Tower. Mex*e rivalry, 
apart from sectarian antagonism, has often given rise to counterparts of sacred shrines in distant parts of the country. A temple 
from some cause or other attains great repute ; its presiding divinity becomes noted for working miracles; the flow of pilgrims 
to it is large; and the influence and emoluments of the officiating priests are enormous. A set of starving priests, or an indi- 
* vidual of some sanctity, feels that if the same causos and circumstances which contributed to raise that temple to importance 
could be brought to bear upon another, that too would derive the same advantages, and a little fraud, some deception, and 
more delusion, soon realize the object sought, that of rising in wealth and importance ; though the sanctity of the new compe¬ 
titor may not be always lasting. Failures are also not unfrequent. A notable instance of such failure is given in the Skanda 
Purfina. In the Kas'i Khanda of that work it is related that Vyasa was, on one occasion, offended with the treatment he had 


* The name of a rivulet in the neighbourhood of Bhuvanes'vara. 
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received at Benares, and en revanche determined to establish a new Benares or Kasl of his own, opposite the old city, on the 
right bank of the Ganges. He set about the work in earnest; and in a short time temples, images, priests, and pilgrims,—■ 
every thing that could contribute to its greatness—were secured, and, to crown the whole, it was given out that, whereas at old 
Benares a pilgrim must die before he can become a S'iva, in the new place his mere advent would secure absolute emancipa¬ 
tion from all mundane ties. This was doubtless a great advantage, and Durga, seeing that her favourite city was about to 
be completely eclipsed by so potent a rival in its close neighbourhood, and that she could not prevent the mishap by any fair 
means, resorted to an artifice. Assuming the form of an old hag, sho appeared before Vyasa, who was then absorbed in 
meditation, and began to teaze him by frequently asking him what would be the reward of dying in the new city. Vyasa replied 
several times, that the reward of salvation was accorded on the very first entrance of a pilgrim within the sacred boundary, and 
nothing could be given in excess of it. But Durga pretended not to hear him, and repeated the question over and over again. 
Vexed beyond endurance, the sage at last said, “ Why, he who would die here would be a donkey for you.” This was exactly 
what the goddess wanted. She immediately assumed her own proper shape, and, in the way of a benediction, said, “ Be it so.” 
Vyasa then opened his eyes, and, beholding the goddess before him, perceived that all his labours had been thrown away, and 
his great object had been defeated. The name of his city, Vyasa Kasl, has ever since been associated with failure. Other 
instances on the part of priests, sages, and princes may be easily multiplied. Some time ago a rich man in Calcutta attempted to 
establish an Earthly Kailas'a (Bhulcailds'aJ in imitation of the heavenly mansion on the crest of Mount Kaihis'a, and another, a 
Secret Vrindavana f Gupta VrindavanaJ as a rival of the holy grove near Mathura ; and in the case of a highly successful prince 
and revivalist like Yayati, an attempt of the kind was just the thing that would be most probable. Of course it is not to be 
assumed that it was during his reign that S'iva worship was first introduced into Orissa, or even into Bhuvanes'vara. As 
already stated (ante I, Chap. V.) both S'ivaism and Vaishnavism had existed in Orissa from a much earlier period than 
that of Yayati, and contemporaneously with Buddhism, for there is nothing to show that at any time in the history of Sakya’s 
faith it had completely superseded Hinduism in any province or district ; it rose, it prevailed, it overpowered Hinduism ; but 
it never, and amidst no large community, completely extirpated it. The origin of phallic worship, as already shown floe. 
cit.J, dates from long before the commencement of Buddhism; and there is no ground to question its existence at Bhuva¬ 
nes'vara from before the age of Sakya Sinha; but the sanctification of the place as a favourite abode of S'iva must, I believe, 
have taken place in the time of Yayati and his immediate successors. The reference in the extract to the Treta Yuga, or the 
second cycle in the history of the earth, is obviously an attempt to invest the origin of the place with the halo of remoto 
antiquity. 


In accordance with the sectarial tendency of the Kapila Sanhita, the story quoted above assigns pre-eminence to Vishnu, 
S'dkta story an< ^ makes S'iva attain the ‘ Mango Forest’ for his residence as a boon from that divinity. This, 

however, could not be in keeping with the temper of such ardent S'ivites as could not brook the 
rivalry of Vishnu; they had, therefore, to elaborate tales of their own in which the supremacy of S'iva would not, by any means, 
be impaired. The most circumstantial of these tales is that which is given in the last book of the S'iva Purana. According to 
it, Parvati, while seated by her terrific lord in his ruby mansion at Kasl, enquired of him whether ho had any secret retreat 
which was like unto the city they were then dwelling in. “ Tell me,” she said, “ 0 lord, where lies a place sacred to you like 
unto this,—one as charming, excellent, secret and delightful as this. 0 Sambhu, tell me where lies such a secret place of 
yours, be it in liea ten, on the earth, in the subterranean regions, or in the sky.” Thus said the presiding goddess of 
S'iva’s heart, and tlien with a radiant smile on her lips, holding his feet, prostrated herself on the ground before him in humble 
salutation. 

“ Sankara raised the lotus-eyed Gauri from the ground, and, kissing her lips bright red as the flower of the pomegranate, 
repeatedly embraced her with his arms, and seated that mother of the universe on his lap. The blue-eyed Giris'a, then turning 
towards her, with a smile on his face and trembling lips, said, ‘ O daughter of the king of mountains, O Devi, you have much 
adored me, I will therefore, for your gratification, describe to you my Kshetra upon the earth. In the grand Utkala Kshetra 
near the southern ocean, there flows a fine river which, taking its source from the foot of the Vindliya mountain, runs towards 
the east. From it has proceeded a stream, by name Gandhavati , which is identical with Ganga. Hero that sin-destroying 
stream flows northwards; it is crowded with geese and wild ducks; it is adorned with golden lotuses; it unites with the southern 
ocean. On its bank there exists, 0 charming one, a wood sacred to mo, which removes all sorts of sins; it is the holiest of the 
holy, and known by |he name of JEkamraka.* It is resplendent with grandeur of every kind, and the wealth of all the six seasons 
are ever present therij. O Parvati, that is my kshetra: it is as gorgeous as Kailas'a, and adorned with trees and 


creepers, 


* The Jca is pleonastic. 
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till boaring blossoms of the six different seasons. It is resonant with the sweet notes of birds of various kinds,* and beautified 
by rivers of clean water that are covered with expanded lotus flowers and lilies, and having fine steps leading to them. 
This excellent Jcshetra of mine, the EMmralca wood, is difficult to be attained by the gods; it grants final liberation 
to all. I have, my darling, described this my secret sanctuary to you for your amusement; it is as excellent as Var&nasi, 
and is adorned with one crore of Lingams.’ 

“ Parvati said, ‘ O Bhagavan, 0 Sambhu, I salute thee; 0 lord of the universe, protect me. Having heard the account 
of your great kshetra, I am highly gratified, and feel, my dear lord, a longing to see that wood sacred to you : 0 Vibhu, if you 
will grant me leave, I wish to go and see it.’ 

“ S'iva answered: ‘ If you are so anxious to see it, you should go there alone, and I will sport with you in shapes (of the 
different species of animals) that you may assume.f Goddess, go yourself first to that purifying place, and I shall follow 
you with all my retinue.’ 

“ Having heard these words of Is'vara, the fawn-eyed goddess mounted upon a lion, and hastily proceeded to the FMm - 
raJca wood, where, on her arrival, she saw the Svarnakuta mountain as described by S'iva. It was excellent • inhabited by the 
gods and celestial sages (Siddharsliis); adorned with trees, creepers, groves and lakes; filled with the harmonious voice of differ¬ 
ent sorts of birds; and charming in aspect. There, having seen the Lingam bearing white, black and red colours, Parvati wor¬ 
shipped it with various articles, and, building a dwelling near the Tribhuvanes'vara Lingam, became a fixed resident of the 
place. 

“ Once on a time she went to an adjoining wood that echoed with the buzz of numberless black bees flying about in quest 
of honey, and with the notes of cuckoos. In that wood, 0 Tundi, she perceived one thousand cows, each of which possessed 
five teats, and resembled the moon and Kunda flowors in colour. These came out of a lake, poured their milk upon a Lingam, 
and, then circumambulating and saluting it and looking around, them, returned to the water. Her eyes expanded with wonder 
at the sight, and she desired to bring the cows home for gratifying S'iva. When on the next day, those milch cows came to 
worship that excellent Lingam, the daughter of the king of mountains, seeing them, through her faith in S'iva, obstructed 
them with a stick, and brought them to her abode. 

“ Having thus brought them home, O Muni, that mother of the world left her form, assumed the shape of a cowherdess, 
milked them, and faithfully bathed the Tribhuvanes'vara Lingam, which highly gratified her. In this manner, to her great 
delight, she continued to bathe the lingam daily, and to worship it with five kinds of flowers for fifteen years. After that O 
Tundi, a great demon, by name Kirti, and his brother V6sa, both very wicked, came to the place. They were endowed with great 
personal beauty and the glow of youth ; they wore fine earrings, fine clothes and wreaths of flowers; and were redolent with 
exquisite perfume. They saw Devi in her assumed shape of a cowherdess, possessed of a face resembling the moon in 
resplendence, with fully developed person and protuberant breasts, bearing a fair complexion, and endowed with Vimba-like 
lips and fawn-like eyes. Over-powered by lust, they addressed their blandishments to her. In a sweet and tender voice 
and with clasped hands they said, ‘ Who art thou, 0 tliou possessed of a face resembling the orb of the moon, thou that art 
ravishing our heart ? Thou inflicter of pain at first sight, art thou a divine songstress, (Gandharvl) or a princess or the 
daughter of the ocean ? Art thou of exquisite form, the mistress of Kama ? Art thou Rati ? or the charmer of Indra’s heart 
(S'achi) ? Do, we beseech thee, deign to tell us who thou art.’ 

“ The cowherdess replied, 1 1 am not the daughter of the ocean, nor Rati, nor the daughter of Puloir^a, (S'achi) ; neither 
am I the wife of a (Gandharva), nor a princess. I am a simple cow-keeper who herd the cows of my lord (Vibhu).’ 

“ They returned, ‘ O beloved of men, do you gratify us who are so anxious to enjoy your fine eyebrows and smiles ? By 
being bathed with the sweat of your body Jiva and Is'vara are as it were bathed in the water of the Ganges.’ 

“ The Gopl rejoined, ‘ Shame to ye both whose minds are so much given to wicked inclinations as to desire to possess the 
wife of another. I am not such a woman as would become your mistress. Both of you shall positively be hurled to the mansion 
of Yama in a short time for your wickedness.’ So saying and deluding those two demons, suddenly she disappeared from their 
sight like a flash of lightning. When they observed her vanish, their eyes expanded through wonder, and they said to each 
other, 1 See, whose wife is this girl ?’ Knowing their intentions, the daughter of the mountain, with a face Cjharming as the lotus, 
meditated upon Mahadeva residing at Kas'i. Whereupon that lord and benefactor of the universe resolved to leave Nandis'vara 


- 


* The text gives the names of several of the leading plants and birds of 
the province, which I have removed from their proper place to this footnote 
for the convenience of the reader. The/plants are: Tilalca, KarniUra, 
Anva, Amratalia, Ndgaranga, Ndrilcela, Xoviddra, Xante/Mra, Pupa, As'oJca, 
Kadali, JDumbura, Champuka, Kee'ara, Ndgakes'ara. Ketaki, Amalaka, Mdlati, 
Tilaka , Mddhava, Mamha, Jdti, Yuti, Mctllikd, Xamvira, Karagdaka, Kunda, 


l « 


Manddraka, Secanti, tyc. The birds named are : 8'uka.j, S'nrikas, Kapotas, S’ikhis, 
Dindibhis, Cliakravdkas, Chakoras, Jdtakukkutas, LJadambas and Kalahansas. 
f An evident imitation of the myth of Usa anil. IVajapati, but without 
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taining their allegorical meaning. See the Aitareya ‘Brahmana, the Brihadarap. 
yaka Upanishad, and the Chhandogya Upanishad. 
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and the rest of hi, goblin host (Pramatha Ganas) at Benares, and go to her. Tender in person as the indigo-colonred lotos, 
avmg eyes resembling the Vimba fruit, wearing a yellow garment and holding a flute, with his head adorned with Gunjas, 
k 1Va Started on hls tn P- Arrived at the Ekdmra wood, which was crowded with trees and fanned by the wind, purified by 
shaking the lotus flowers in the river Ganga, and carrying particles of sandal from the Malaya mountain,* the enemy 
of Manmatha began to play on his flute. The harmonious sound of S'ankara’s flute was (attentively) heard by cows, 
deer, peacocks, koels, sarakas and other animals who stood rapped in horripilation by his charming music. Seeing 
her husband come in the shape of a cow-keeper the three-eyed Parvati exclaimed, ‘Who is this,’ and laughed. She 
then, with a mild countenance and a smile that surpassed ambrosia in sweetness, asked him, ‘ Who are you that are como 
here dressed in yellow ?’ He, with a smile, replied to that female Gopa whose face was like the orb of the moon, ‘ Who are 
you! 0 daughter of a Gopa, who is so compassi°nate as to speak such sweet words to me ?’ The goddess, hearing these words, 
fell upon the feet of that holder of the flute, and said, ‘ I am the wife of him who art the lord of Gokula. Make me thy maid* 
by bestowing on me the nectar of your Vimba-like lips. I have come here according to your desire, and am persecuted by 
two demons; destroy those enemies of the gods, and tell me how am I to adore you.’ 

“ S'ankara answered, ‘ There lived on the earth, in former times, a king, in Brumila, who performed many sacrifices 
in course of which he presented immense riches to the officiating priests, whereby the gods being pleased with him, said 
to him from the sky, “ 0 king, ask any boon that you desire in your heart.” Ho replied, “Let my two sons, 0 gods, be 

indestructible by males and weapons.” The gods told him in reply, “ Be it so.” Bo you, O dear and fawn-eyed one, destroy 
them in disguise.’ 

“ Vamade ™ continued; thus commanded by S'iva, Bevi, in the habit of a cowherdess, went to gather flowers in the wood 
that had fine creepers in it, when at the sight of the fawn-eyed damsel, the two demons with clasped hands thus addressed her ■ 

■ 0 Dcvi ’ 0 mcst P ro P itious > yoa are become (as it were) our life, we have long desired to possess you.’ The cowherdess 
answered, <0 resplendent ones, I have a vow to .observe; do you hear it? Having fulfilled it, you may make me your 

spouse. Whoever, after I have placed my feet on his shoulders or on his head, may be able to raise me from the ground 
shall have me for his wife.’ 


“ Deli S hted at these words of the cowherdess, the two sons of demons attempted to raise her, and, bending their heads 
requested her to put her feet on them. She pressed down the two powerful demons Kirti and Vasa with her feet; the 
daughter of the mountain also fought a great battle with them there and then, again pressed them with her legs whereby they, 
being hurt, fell senseless on the ground. The daughter of the mountain then crushed the two demons with her feet, and 
they, having lost their lives, entered into the subterraneous region. At the spot on which they fell, Bevi formed a fine 
hrcida or lake.”* 
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At first sight it might appear that this tale is not opposed to that of the Kapila Sanhita ; for it may be argued that it 
does not openly deny S'iva’s having originally come to know of the existence of the Mango Tope from N&rada, and having 
obtained permission from Vishnu to dwell in it; but it simply makes S'iva impart a knowledge of it to Parvati to gratify her 
curiosity. It should be noticed, however, that according to the Kapila version of the story, S'iva goes to Vishnu along with 
Parvati, and the goddess could not therefore be ignorant of its existence, and of the pledge given by her lord to abide there 
along - with her, and consequently the question to her lord and its reply cannot be in accord with her previous knowledge. It 
is to bo noted further that the S'iva Purina is not even in accord with itself, for, in direct contradiction of the above story, else¬ 
where it gives a different version of how Parvati came to know of the place. There it is Brahma, and not her lord, who 
gives her the information. Curious to know, as all loving wives are, the secret retreats of her husband, she asks Brahma for 
information, and is informed of the whereabouts and of the merits of the sacred spot. The stories are of no value, and are 
of interest only as illustrating the different ways in which the Hindus have attempted to sanctify for their purpose a Buddhist 
locality. 

The lake referred to above is identified by the people with a large sheet of water in the centre of the town. (See plate 
Vindu ^ XXVIII). It is called Gosagara , because it was in this tank that the Devi is supposed to have led her 

bovine flock to water. But its popular name is Vindu Sag am, so called from a statement in the Ekamra 
Purana that drops f Vindu) from all the sacred pools on earth, in heaven, in the lower regions, as also of nectar, wine, holy butter 
and all that is most delectable constantly fall into it.* The Purana in question however is not in accord with the S'iva Purana 
regarding the origin of it. According to it, it was S'iva, not Parvati, who caused it to be excavated.f The S'iva Purana itself 
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however, is not m accord with itself, for elsewhere it too. assigns the origin of the lake to S'ankara; and this opinion is adopted 
by the Brahmya, the Biahmanda, the. Padma and tho other Puranas. The discordance is explained away by the assertion 
that it was at the request of the Devi that S'ankara caused the lake to be prepared. The derivation of the name is given in 
the same way in all the authorities named. 

That the tank is a very ancient one, there can bo no question ; but if the arguments adduced in a preceding chapter 
about the town of Bhuvanes'vara having been the metropolis of Aira be admitted, it may fairly be asked—is not the tank, said 
m the Hathi Gumpha inscription to have been “ consecrated’’ by Aira, the same with the one now under notice ? It is the 
only large tank in the place, and atone time had flights of stone steps on all tho four sides; and, as a large tank cannot readily 
disappear, and, associated with religion, is most likely to be preserved with care, the assumption is by no means unrea¬ 
sonable : at least there is nothing to disprove that it is the same. The inscription says that the tank was “ consecrated” by 
Aira, and not excavated, so it must be older than his time. It was most probably an old and sacred tank in his time, so lie, 
as a usurper, thought the improving of it with flights of steps, in an arid plain having no adequate water-supply, would be 
an act well calculated to win the good-will of the people. The antiquity of the tank is vouched for by a verse in tho Vanct 
Parva of the Mahabharata, where it is said that Yudhishthira, during his pilgrimage, visited the place, and bathed in the 
sacred pool of Yindu Hrada. It should be added, however, that the verse does not occur in the Asiatic Society’s printed 
edition, nor in six Mss. which I have consulted.* Were it otherwise, still it should be remarked that the descriptions 
of sacred pools in the Mahabharata are of doubtful authenticity. The antiquity and authority of the great epic have been, 
in India, universally admitted from a very long time, and it was an object with all who wished to raise the character of any 
particular place of sanctity, to give its name a place in the Mahabharata, and the interpolation of a verse or two was by no 
means a difficult task, at a time when printing was unknown, and Mss. exceedingly rare. 

The tank, as it now stands, measures 1300 X 700 feet, having an average depth of 16 feet; the water, in the month of 
November, when I saw it, was six feet deep. All its four sides were originally lined with blocks of laterite, so arranged as to 
form magnificent flights of steps. On the south side these steps are still in a good state of preservation. On the east and the west, 
for half the length in continuation of the south side, they are still in situ , but beyond that, they have fallen down into tho bed 
of the tank. On the north side, the whole of tho stone embankment has fallen down, except about twenty feet in the middle, 
which forms a ghat on that side, leading from a group of small temples there to the water. The place is sheltered by several 
large mango trees, and is generally selected as the encamping-ground for such Europeans as occasionally visit the town. 

In the centre $ the tank there is a large island, protected by a stone revetment. (See plates XXVIII and XXXV.) This is a 
feature common to almost all the larger tanks in Orissa, and adds greatly to the beauty of these artificial lakes. The Vindu Sagara 
island measures 110 X 100, and has a small temple on the north-east corner of it. Before the temple there is a terrace with an 
artificial fountain in the centre. On the south-east corner, opposite to the terrace, there is a small pavilion supporting the 
reservoir of the fountain. Counterparts of this pavilion, but of dissimilar make, occur at the south-west and the north-west 
corners. On the Occasion of the Bathing festival an image of Vishnu is brought to the temple, and, by holding the thumb 
against the jet of the fountain, the water is directed towards the image, and a shower-bath is effected to the wonder of 
the faithful, who look upon the feat as a miracle. There is no stop-cock attached to the pipe of the fountain any where, 
and a bit of rag loused to plug in tho jet when the fountain is not required to be in play. On other than festive occa¬ 
sions none visits the island, except crocodiles of which there are several in the tank, and which resort to it when 
disposed to bask m the sun, or to improve the flavour of their piscine food by leaving it there to rot. When I came to it, it was 

covered with jungle/, and contained large accumulations of scales, bones and other remains of fish. It appeared from some 

remains I noticed, f that, though bones are thoroughly digested by crocodiles, scales, in a groat measure, resist the solvent 
powers of the gastric juice of those animals. The people in the neighbourhood told mo that the reptiles never attack any 
human beings, anc ; men, women and children bathe in the tank at all hours of tho day without any risk. I saw many 
little boys swimming lustily at a great distance from the banks, which are crowded by women who come, morning and 
evening, for their supply of drinking water. 

The tank is fed % one or more natural fountains at the bottom; but the water is anything but pure. It is of a dull green 
colour, and full of cojnfervas and animalcula; which, however, in the eyes of the faithful enhance its merit. Kept in a large 
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vessel in a quiet corner, protected from drafts of wind, the water is found to bo in motion for hours, and a small flower or two, 
left floating on it, move about in circles. The motion is of course due to the animalcules, probably also to the confervas; but as 
this is not manifest to the unsophisticated pilgrims and the ignorant people of the neighbourhood, supernatural power 
is appealed to as the cause of the motion. 

The religious merit of the water is lauded in the highest terms. The Padma Purana says, “ The person who bathes in the 
sacred pool of the \indusara, and then beholds the lord of the three regions fTribhuvanes'vara) cleanses himself of all sin, 
and finally retires to the region of light,” ('Jyotirlo'kaJ * The Brahmanda Purana repeats the verse, with a slight variation, 
confining the reward u to the destruction of the accumulated sins of many former existences.”! The S'iva Purana assigns the 
same reward, and the Kapila Sanhita changes it to “ inexhaustible virtue.”! The Brahma Purana does the same. The Ekamra 
Purana, being devoted exclusively to the merits of the sacred places of 13Iiuvanos'vara, is of course more profuse in its praises, and 
more detailed in its directions as to the proper times for bathing in the tank. According to it “ The man, who, restraining his 
passions, on the day of either of the equinoxos, bathes in this pool and drinks its waters, purifies himself of all sins committed, 
either wittingly or unwittingly. Those who, after bathing here, devoutly offer a funeral cake .(pinda) on the first day of the sun’s 
motion, either to the north or to the south, repair to the region of the sun. The day of the eclipse of the sun or the moon, is known 
to be highly auspicious (for tho purpose); it destroys all sins and all fears. Whoever bathes in the pure lake on the 14th of the 
wane, goes to the region of S'iva through the blessings of Kirtivasa. He-who does so on the 8th of the waxing moon, in the 


month of Margas'irsha, (Oct. Nov.) attains the merit of performing an Atiratra ceremony. He who bathes in it on the 


14th of the moon regularly for a year, repairs to that excellent place where dwells tho lord of Iiaimavati. The sages have 
ordained that a single hath in the Vindu Sagara is equal in merit to the bathing in the noble Pusbkara for a hundred winters, 
or lour times at Kurukslictra. Bathing continuously for four times seven Yugas, during the eclipses of the suii and the moon 
at Benares, is unquestionably equivalent to a single bath in the 1 lake formed of drops.’ Whatever merits may bo acquired 
by annual pilgrimages to the source of the Ganges (Gang&dvhra) to Prayaga, or where the Ganges pours into the sea, (Ganga- 
sagara) repeated for ten years, may be acquired by a single bath in the Vindusara, and the adoration of the great lord fMaketf- 
varaj through the grace of Kirtivasa.”§ The Kapila, Sanhita is equally profuse in its praises, and adds that *< the drinking of 
the water confers the dignity of Siva, and that dignity lasts as long as the sun.”(| 

The Ekamra Chandrika gives the details of tho ceremonies to be observed when bathing in this tank, including a S'raddha 
and a Tarpana, or offering of water and edibles for the benefit of the manes, and every pious Hindu has to go through the cere¬ 
monies whenever lie visits the place. The details, however, are of no interest, and it is unnecessary to quc^3 them here. 

Immediately after bathing in the tank, the pilgrim is required to visit the temple of Vishnu which stands to the east 
of it. The spot is supposed to mark the place where S'iva waited upon Vishnu for his permission to abide at Bliuvanes'vara 
.(ante, p. 63). I shall, however, depart from this rule, and describe the Great Tower of TribhuvanesVara first. 

The largest edifice at Bliuvanes'vara is the Great Tower. It stands amidst a large court-yard surrounded by a high wall, 
The Great Tower, an( l b about 300 yards distant from, and to the south of, the Vindu Sagara tanfe. The courtyard 

Courtyard and gates. is bounded on the east by the road leading, to Kapiles'vara; on the north, by a broad highway 

called Baradand ; on the south by a large spot of land now overgrown with jungle, but formerly the site of a palace whose 
remains are still traceable ; and on the west by several small temples and their courtyards, mostly in ruins). 

The area forming the courtyard of the Great Tower measures 520 x 465 feet, with a 28 feet projection on the north 
side. The projected portion measures 235 feet, and the receding sides 115 feet each. The wall surrounding this area is built 
of partially dressed laterite blocks, and is 7 feet 5 inches thick. It is plain on both sides, but below the, coping there is a 
simple moulding, with two rows of lancet-heads, one looking downwards and the other upwards. The cooping is sloping, and 
projects about six inches, to throw the rain water off the surface of the wall; but the top is flat, and, terraced with a cover 
of concrete plastered with ehunatn, forms a good broad road. Access to this courtyard is had by three dfoorways, of which 
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that on the south is small and common-place, a mere opening with a pair of folding doors. The northern one is larger and 
surmounted by a propyllon of small size (see plate XXX). The eastern one is the largost. It is 31 feet broad, covered by a 
large propyllon, and guarded on each side by a large figure of a lion-rampant. (Plate XXXII.) The style of the propyllon is 
the same as that of Orissan porches—a quadrangular structure with a pyramidal roof in nine tiers. The edges of the roofs are, 
as usual in all medieval Orissan buildings, set off with lancet-headed crests; and the top surmounted by a ribbed dome 
and a vase-shaped finial. Altogether the structure is about 50 feet in height. The side walls are broken, each by a set of 
threefold projections relieved by pilasters and niches, and having a serios of longitudinal, bands. The plinth also is 
decorated with a succession of longitudinal bands. There are no carvings in any part of the structure. The lions are of 
the conventional type with dog-like faces, and remarkable only for their size. 

At the north-east corner of the wall there is a small pavilion, built of stones on the top of the wall, and accessible by a 
flight of stone steps from the inside. The structure was erected at the same time as the wall, and appears to have been 
intended for a Nuhalat-khdna or music-room; but it is now used for religious purposes. It is called Bhd Mandapa and an 
image of Parvati is placed in it to offer welcome to Bhuvanes'vara, the lord of the universe, on his return after the car festival. 
Along the inner side of the surrounding walls there is a raised berm twenty feet broad, and four feet high. It originally 
served the means of enabling the people to defend the temple-enclosure from outside attack; but 
latterly, it would seem, that idea was given up, and the inner edge of the terrace was protected by a 
revetment, and measures were taken to build a range of rooms all round. This plan, however, was 
never carried out, except on the north-east comer where a long range of rooms have been erected to 
serve as a kitchen. Somo of the rooms are large, and divided into a nave and two aisles, by two ranges 
of pillars having bracket capitals. The capitals are formed of two blocks placed one over the other as 
shown in the margin (woodcut No. 2), and not crucially as is so common in Buddhist buildings. In one of the aisles there is a 
very well-executed figure of Nrisinha, done in black chlorite. The area of the berm is left unpaved, but that of the courtyard 
below it is paved with flags of granite. 

On tho west side from the middle to about half way to the corner of the courtyard there is, on either side, a large temple 
of the usual Orissan style and designed for a lingam. Though now entirely neglected, they are still in a fair state of preserva¬ 
tion. (See plate XXXI.) Close by these there are several small temples, and the courtyard generally is studded by a large 
number of temples, varying in height from 6 to 30 feet, and built in different styles, some with pointed, others with flat roof, 
but of no importance either historically or as works of art. One of them, however, is worthy of note, as it is probably the 
oldest building in tho courtyard, considerably older than even the Great Tower. It is a plain, modest-looking structure, 
about 20 feet high, with an inside area of six feet a side, and having the stump of a sandstone pillar doing duty for a lingam. 
The room is five feet; six inches below tho level of the courtyard, and it shows that the level of the ground round about tho 
Great Tower must have been much lower, and must have been raised to its present height when the Tower was erected. 
Under ordinary circumstances, it would have been easy to demolish the little structure when the big one was set up, or to 
renew it on a higher level; but, according to the S'astras, a lingam, once fixed to the ground, should never bo removed ; for 
such removal would be tantamount to the destruction of all sanctity in tho lingam, and an act of the grossest desecration. It 
is usual, therefore, i| every part of India, never to disturb a lingam; and as the one under notice was probably held to be 
of great sanctity, it had to bo allowed to remain in its place, though the ground outside its fane was raised, and the arrange¬ 
ment of the place completely changed. The chamber of the temple is now accessible by a flight of three steps. 

On the westerr^ side close by the corner there is a magnificent temple dedicated to Bhagavatt. It was erected 

Bhagavati’s Temple. i during the reign of Vijaya Kes'ari, i. e., about two centuries after the erection of the Great 
/ Tower. It marks the first step towards the spread of that sexual doctrine of the Tantric Vama- 
charis which originally did not lorm a part of the S'ivite system at Bhuvanes'vara. All the old temples were dedicated 
to S iva in the form of a plain lingam, a more or less cylindrical mass of stone, without any carving, or ornamentation, or 
mystic symbol. But in the later forms, the cylinder was fixed on a loop-shaped horizontal stone, rounded at one end and 
more or less pointed sl|t the other, and having two or three encircling lines on the top. This was called tho Yoni. This, 
however, did not satisfy the followers of the Vamachara system, and a distinct female figure, to serve as the consort of tho 
lingam, was held essential, and the temple under notice was erected to supply a local habitation for the wife of tho presiding 
divinity of the Great' Tower. 

The temple of Bh^gavati is a twofold structure, including a temple proper, and a distinct porch joined to the sanctum 
by a lobby. Both woro built at the same time, and most elaborately sculptured in the richest and most florid style of Orissan 
art. Tho statuettes, l \s-reliofs and floral bands on it are in every respect equal to the best of their kind to be seen in 
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BhuvanesVara. Its material being brick-red sandstone, much warmer in tint than that of the stone used in the erection of the 
Great Tower, it looks particularly rich. The temple, however, is so surrounded on every side by minor temples and dead 
walls that it cannot be seen to advantage from any side, and in its present position is entirely lost to observers. Some of 
its dotails have been figured in the plates annexed to the first volume of this work. (See plate X, fig. 20, plate XIV, figs. 33 
and 34, plate XV, figs. 37 and 39, plate XVI, fig. 45.) The presiding divinity of the sanctuary is the goddess Durga mounted 
on a lion. Offerings of water and flowers are made to her daily, but in a perfunctory manner. 

Enteringtho enclosure frojn the propyllon on the east, the visitor first comes to a paved courtyard, 65 feet long from east to 
west, and 50 feet broad from the north to the south. It is paved with stones, and is perfectly clear 
of incumbrances except throe little mounds on the right hand side, close by the gateway. 
Beyond, on the right and left it is flanked by several dissimilar small temples of different dates, and of no importance. One 

of them, a flat-roofed one, has a parapet of a peculiar construction, the like of which occurs only on 
the top of the Nat Man dir. It is formed of a series of crest-tiles not unlike Saracenic battlements 
and somewhat similar to the Norman Tudor flowers. (See woodcut No. 3.) The temple is dedicated 
to Gopalinf, or the goddess Durga in the form of a cowherdess, the same who destroyed the demons 
Kirti and Vasa, (see ante, pp. 66-7). To the west of it there is a flight of six stone steps, each 48 feet 7 
No.3. inches long, and 3 feet 6 inches broad, the total height of the steps being four feet. This court 

shows the original level of the ground to have been the same with that of the little temple noticed above: it is just 3 feet 
below the level of the road outside. Above the steps to the base of the foremost building of the Great Tower the distance is 
22 feet, and the area is conterminous with the area on the other sides. On the centre of it, right in front of the gateway, but a 
little to the left of the central entrance of the foremost building, there is a monolithic column 2 feet in diameter and 20 feet 
high, surmounted by a bull-couchant. The plinth of this column is square; it has no base moulding of am kind, and its 
capital is perfectly plain ; being formed alternately of two cavetocs and two tiles. In style it bears no relation to the building 
around it, and is evidently of a comparatively modern date, erected long after the Great Tower and its enclosure. 

The Tower includes a suite of four buildings standing in file. The foremost of these is called Bhoga Man/lapa or the refeo 
tory; next, the N&t Mandir or dancing hall; then the Molian or the porch; and lastly the Dewal or the 
temple proper. (Plate XLVIII.) Of these the last two were built at the same time, and in a style quite 
different from the other two which were built long after, but at different times, and on different plans. The foremost building, 
was erected during the reign of Kamala Kes'ari between the years 792 to 811 A. D. It was originally designed as an open 
pillared chaultry, for the reading of the scriptures and the delivery of lectures and sermons by learned pandits. It stands on a 
ground-plot 60 feet square, of which two feet all round form a berm two feet broad and 3 feet high. Tl/p top of this berm is 
paved with stones, and the sides, forming the plinth of the whole structure, are most elaborately sculpturell in low relief. The 
surface is divided into panels by intervening pilasters, and filled up with the images of men, women, animals, temples and 
bouquets; some of the representations being disgustingly obscene. Above the plinth, there is a broad ornamental band set off 
with the images of lines of pigeons, geese, ducks, horses, elephants, cattle and camels, very spiritedly carved in good relief. 
These, however, had never been completely finished. In several places the outlines are all that wfere punched, but not 
worked out. Some of tlie panels also bear indications of the same fact. I 

The area of the building above the plinth is a square of 56 feet a side. Originally it was colonnadeq. all round, each side 
having five openings. The central opening on the east was intended for the main entrance. Three mean-looking steps lead 
to this entrance, and it is flanked by two piers. The width of the opening originally was 8 feet 8 inches, and was spanned 
by a five-cusped Jain arch crowned by two human figures. This arch, like several other parts of the; building, was never 
finished, as the left half of it is decorated with a scroll work, while the right one is left perfectly plain. The piers are elbow¬ 
shaped, the projecting end having a round, the bend between the two arms also a round, and the outer eiid a square, pillar. 
On either side of the entrance there were two openings formed by a line of three pillars spanned by a stone ar chitrave. Thus the 
side comprised two piers and ten pillars, each 13" o' high. This arrangement was repeated on the other three sides, and in the 
middle of the room were four compound pillars, each formed of four richly carved columns, for the support of the roof. The roof 
is pyramidal; it rises in a slope from the cornice, which is 3 feet deep. At a height of about 6 feet,, the roof is edged by 
four tiers of cornice. Then follows another slope edged with three tiers of cornice. Then another slopel and over it a perpen¬ 
dicular neck with lancet-headed cornice surrounding a flat roof. From the centre of the last rises a sliest neck supporting the 
pinnacle. (Plate XXXIII.) In this form the structure had a light, airy, elegant appearance ; and altogether the place was 
well suited for the purposo for which it was designed. But the architect was out in his reckoning of the strength of the 
architraves and of the weight of the roof placed over thorn; and in a short time some of the archit’ j ves cracked, and the 









1 ars showed bi & ns of being crushed down. It became necessary, therefore, to close the openings, except the central one on 
each side, with solid masonry walls, and to strengthen the central groups of columns by building them up so as to form solid 
square pillars. The width of the central openings had also to be reduced by side piers, and the arches to be supported on iron 
lintels. The new walls have bas-reliefs and carved stones stuck into them, but without any taste, order, or plan ; and they 
serve only to disfigure what was originally a handsome work of art. Thus the original open pavilion was converted into a 
closed dark room; and it, being no longer fit .for a lecture-room, was appropriated for a refectory. Offerings of cooked food 
me now placed m it thrice a day,—away from the sanctuary, in which the space available is too limited for the display of 
any large number of trays of rice and curry. This arrangement also obviates the necessity of profuse and frequent washings 
of the sanctuary, which the contact of dressed rice would otherwise have rendered imperative. This objection not applying to 
offerings of flowers, fruits and sweetmeats, they are carried to the sanctuary. 

Immediately to the west of the refectory and abutting it is the Nat Mandir or Dancing Hall, whence the divinity of the 
Nfit Mandir. * ower * s enterta i n ed with music, singing and dancing. It is of a somewhat later date than tho last, 

having been erected by the queen of Salim Kes'ari, who reigned from A. C. 1099 to 1104. Its ground- 
plot is a square of 52 feet a side. It has a berm 2 feet broad and 3 feet high on its north side, and a corresponding one on 
the south side, but none on the east or the west. The front of the berm is carved, as that of the berm of the Bhoga Mandapa, 
but the designs are different. Instead of panels filled with animal and human forms, it is covered with effigies of temples, each 
having a human figure seated in its middle, very like what is seen in Buddhist votive chaityas, and the broad band on the top is 
replaced by a Series of plain mouldings. Tho walls from the berm to the cornice of the building are 20 feet High, and pierced 
by thiee doorways, except on tho east side whence there is only one door leading to the Bhoga Mandapa. The central door¬ 
way is 14 ieet high, and the side ones 10 feet. The outer face of tho walls is set off with a series of polygonal pilasters as shown 
m the annexed lithograph ( plate NXXIII). The doors are modern, and most shabbily put together. On the west side the 
central one, however, is an old one, made of sandal-wood panels, most delicately carved, and strengthened and decorated with 
brass bosses, {ante I, p. 36). The cornice of the building is flat, and three feet deep. The roof is sloping, and formed of four 
tiers, (each edged with a series of lancet-headed acrotarias,) and terminating at the top in a small square flat plot surrounded 
by Saracenic battlements. The roof is supported in the middle by four square pillars, and several iron beams. In the interior 
face, the room has no ornaments of any kind, except a rich framing of chlorite round tho central doorway on the west side. 

I he design of this beautiful piece of work is the counterpart of that of the Konarak gateway, of which a photograph is annexed. 
(Plate LVII.) On the left jamb of this door there are two inscriptions, one in Uriya and the other in Sanskrit; but neither of 

these affords any infoimaiion regarding the age of the building. On the eastern wall there are two niches, one of which con- 
tains an image of the andi’ogynous Haraparvati. 

The next building of the group is the Mohan or Porch. It is of tho same age and style as the Tower itself, and was 
Mohan. planned and built at the same time. According to the temple records of Puri, the foundation of this 

building was laid in the reign of Yayati Kes'ari who wrested Orissa from the hands of the so-called 
Yavanas {ante, p. 58), and re-established Hinduism on the ruins of Buddhism. The prince reigned from 474 to 526, but the 
foundation having been laid at about the close of his reign, ho did not live long enough to finish the temple. His luccessor 
Siirya Kes'ari, during his long reign, seems to have done nothing for the temple, but Ananta who followed him, pushed on the 
work, and it was completed in the reign of Lalatendu Kes'ari, alias Alavu Kes'ari. Tlie date of completion, I find from a sloka 
quoted in a MS. diary of my late father, to be S'aka 588* The s'loka is said, in the diary, to be a transcript of an inscriotion 
on the temple of Bki^anes'vara; but I failed to trace it on the temple. Lalatendu, however, reigned from 623 to 677,‘‘ and 
there is no improbability in the date recorded. From corner to corner the Porch measures 65 . feet by 45 feet, but the 
sides are broken by three-fold projections, as shewn in the ground-plan. (Plate XLVIII.) Unlike the two preceding, it has 
been so built as to Appear rising from the ground without the intervention of any separate plinth or surrounding berm. 
The lowest part of the walls is shaped like a plain tile, a foot thick, and on it are ranged a series of pitchers in high relief 
forming the stylobate^ (Vol. I ante, Plate IV.) From each of these pitchers rises a highly ornamented pilaster so as to 
divide the surface into niches, which are filled with alto rilievo figures of men, women and lions. The decorations are 
of tho most sumptuous character, and the ornaments have been put in with lavish profusion. To describe them in detail 
would require more sp^ce than I can spare, and even then tho description would fail to convey a correct idea of the structure. 

* I II In English books the king’s name is usually written Lalatendra, and that 

will be noticed m some of the earlier pages of this work, ’ u 
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I must content myself, therefore, by referring the reader to the annexed photograph of a part of the southern fagade of the 
building. (Plate XXXIV.) It includes the whole of the central projection of the building and portions of the side ones. The 
doorway in the centre, seen in the photograph, was originally closed by six mullion bars, each bearing the figure of a tlanscuse. 
On the north side these mullions are still in situ, but on the south three of the bars were, sometime ago, removed to form a door¬ 
way for the convenience of the priests, who found the passage through the Nat Mandir circuitous and tiresome. Three of the 
bars are still in position, and they are well shown in the photograph. The spaces between the bars had been originally left open 
for the admission of light; but the light admitted by the doorway being more than enough, the openings were subsequently 
closed, and on the north side a thin partition was built on the inner side, so as to convert the space between the bars and the 
partition wall,—an area equal to the thickness of the wall of the building,—into a small chamber. 

The cornice is flat, and projects 4 feet. The roof is pyramidal like that of the Bhoga Mandapa, and formed of receding 
ledges. It is divided into two tiers by a narrow perpendicular neck. The lower tier has nine ledges, and the upper one six. 
The edges of these ledges are elaborately carved, and set off at short intervals by lancet-headed finials. The 
subjects on the edges include processions of horses, elephants, camels, cattle, and troops of infantry and cavalry. Two 
of these processions have been figured in the first volume of this work, (plate XIII,) and they show the outlines of these 
figures to be bold, and the execution remarkably good. The projections of the ledges correspond with those of the ground 
plan, but without the recesses shown there. The central projection of each tier has a pediment of the usual Orissan pattern 
(see Vol. I, plate XXXIII) flanked by model temples, and crowned with the statue of a lion seated on its hind quarters. 
The roof above the upper tier is flat, and from the centre of it rises a cylindrical neck supporting the pinnacle, which is 
a repetition of what occurs on the Bhoga Mandapa, except in the sloping ribbed form under the Amlas'ila. On the Bhoga 
Mandapa this form is single, whereas on the Mohan it is doubled. (See Plate XXX.) Though the walls are thick enough 
to support any amount of weight that might be put on it, the corbelling of the roof being too rapid, or not sufficiently gradual, 
to throw the whole weight of the roof on the walls, a great deal of its middle portion needed additional support, and this 
lias been provided by four massive square pillars, dividing the area of the room into a nave and two side aisles. The 
pillars are 30 feet high, perfectly plain, and the space between the front wall on the east, and the two foremost pillars 
have been partitioned by flying walls, leaving a passage from the door to the nave, and forming two side rooms. 

Close by the southern entrance on the left hand side there is a square chamber with a pyramidal roof, which, from the 
outlines of ornaments punched on it, appears to have been originally designed for an elaborate piece of workmanship, but 
was never finished. The room contains several small brazen images, which are carried about on ceremonial occasions as 
substitutes of the presiding divinity of the Great Tower. In front of the last, on the right hand side of the entrance to the 
porch, a pillared chaultry was undertaken, but forsaken after the columns had been built to the height of four feet. Its area 
is cow covered over with a thatch. On the north side, right in front of the mullioned window and close by it there is a large 
temple, and several small ones close by it. 

Abutting the Mohan on the west side stands the G reat Tower. Its ground-plot is of the same dimensions as that of the 

Porch, except as regards the central projections which on the north and the south sides are broader, 
and on the west narrower, than those of the latter. The plinth is modelled into a series of pitchers 
as shown at the base of the pilaster figured on plate IV of Volume I, (Fig. 6), and thereupon rises a series of pilasters so as to 
divide the surface of the body into a number of niches of the same character as on the Porch. Each projection has a central 
large niche, with small ones above and on the sides. These niches give the appearance of a three-storeyed building to the 
facade. The recesses also have niches, but not nearly so elaborate, nor flanked with side pilasters. Tb • lowest niche on the 
central projection of each side is the largest and grandest. Its side pilaster is shown on plate IV, Vol. I. The niche 
is deep, and forms the resting-place for a large statue slightly taller than life size. On the north side the statue is that of 
Bhagavati, the spouse of the presiding divinity of the Tower (see Vol. I, plate XIX, fig. 142) on the west that of Kartika, his 
eldest son, (Vol. I, plate XIX, fig. 63) and on the south that of Ganes'a his second born (Vol. I, plate XVIII, fig. 61). For the 
protection of these figures from the weather, an open pavilion has been built in front of each; but these structures are of a 
much later date, and not at all in keeping with the style of the Tower. They are ugly in shape, totally devoid of ornaments, 
and serve only to intercept the view of the majestic edifice before which they stand. 

The niches on the side projections, though not quite so elaborate as the central one, are b;( no means wanting in 
ornament. One of these, figured in volume I of this work, (plate XXXI,) will show that they were conceived and worked out 
with great taste and elegance. They are, however, not so deep as the central one, and the images carved on them are in 
bas-relief. 
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The niches on the corner projections are smaller and less sumptuous than the last, they serve as receptacles of the 
eight guardian divinities of the quarters, commonly called Dikpalas. These are Indra for the east; Agni for the south-east; 
Yama for the south; Nirriti for the south-west; Varuna for the west; Marut for the north-west; Kuvera for the north; 
and I s a for the north-east. In the Puranas two others are named, Brahma for the upper regions; and Ananta for the lower; 
but these could not be provided for on the sides of the templo without offending the rules of the Sastra. 

The recesses between the projections have also their niches, but these are of a modest character and of simple forms. The 
figures designed for these are rampant lions, mostly like the one figured in Yol. I. (Plate XX, figs. 65 b and c) ; and statues, 5 feet 
high, of men and women m different positions. Some of the figures are placed singly, and intended to represent dancing girls; 
other’s are in couples standing in an amatory mood. (Vol. I, plate XVIII, fig. 58). Some of the last are so grossly obsconl 
that it is impossible to describe them. Their number, however, is not large. Some of them have been mutilated, and others 
removed, leaving the niches empty. A few occur on the horizontal bands which separate the three tiers of niches. Domestic 
scenes such as have been described in Vol. I, p. 106, (Plate XXXIII) are in bas-relief introduced below the pediments over the 
niches, and also on small panels on the piers. They are generally of small size not more than a foot in height, and now so 
disfigured as not to admit of our judging how they were originally executed. The statues were prepared in the atelier of 
the artists, and then put in their respective positions; but the bas-reliefs and panels were all carved in situ. 

I he body of the Tower is about fifty-five feet high, and, omitting the side projections, forms a cube on the ground plan. 
Over this rises the spire, but without the interposition of a cornice or other structure to mark the transition from the body to 
the spire. The horizontal mouldings which run over the topmost tier of niches are, however, so discontinued as to indicate 
where the former ends and the latter begins. The projections of the body, though gradually reduced in depth and breadth, 
are carried along the whole height, and are crossed by horizontal bands as on the upper part of the body; but they have no 
niches. The central band has at its base a large pediment of the coat-of-arms pattern, and its sides are flanked by a string 
of model temples in basso-rilievo which rise to the base of the crown. Just above the pediment there is a statue of a lion- 
rampant, projecting from the wall; and at the top a small window like opening which was probably intended to throw light 
into the interior, and promote its ventilation. The lions are peculiar to Orissa, and no large temple of any pretension, is 
without them. The top of the spire is flat, and from the centre of it rises a cylindrical neck supporting a ribbed dome, over 
which is placed the pinnacle or kalasa. As additional supports to the dome there are under it twelve statues of lions seated on 
their haunches. The pinnacle is shaped like a Grecian urn, and a drawing of it has been given in the 1st volume of this work. 
(See fig. 151, Plate XXXIV.) Over the last is a massive iron trident with one straight and two curved prongs as shown in 
the woodcut on the margin, and not, as is ordinarily the case, with three straight prongs. It has now only two prongs, 
iono of the side ones having been knocked off, I was told, by lightning. To the trident is attached a large flag-staff; 
)and the flag, on it, a triangular piece of yellow calico, is renewed whenever a pious pilgrim can be induced to defray 
the cost of a new one. 

The height of he temple from the paved court-yard to the top of the Kalasa is 160 feet, but as the floor of the temple is 
two feet lower than the courtyard, and it is to be presumed that when the temple was built, the courtyard was lower than the 
floor, the total height originally must have been about 165 feet. It is not unlikely that formerly there was a chain or a rope 
descending from the; base of the Kalasa to the ground whereby people could ascend to the top when required to renew the 
flag, or for casual repairs; but there is nothing of the kind now. I ascertained the height by taking angles from three 
different places ; but., wishing also to test the accuracy of my calculations by actual measurement, I enquired if it was possible 
to send up a man to he top of the Tower with my measuring tape. The priest said it would not be respectful to do so; but 
if I would present ay'new flag, one of the temple servants would go and fix it on the staff, the charge for the person going up 
being Rs. 4. I agreed to this, and the sight of a man ascending the stupendous height with no other help than the mouldings 
on the body and shift of the Tower, was wonderful. With a rope and a measuring tape trailing from his waist, and the new 
flag—an entire piece of calico—over his head, ho climbed with the agility of a monkey, and never faltered or hesitated for a 
moment. In descending he was even more expeditious; and I was told that there were several persons in the neighbour¬ 
hood who could do thje like with quite as much ease and expedition, and that to the knowledge of the oldest inhabitant of tiro 
place, there never had happened an accident. 

The eastern facade abuts on the Porch. There is no ornament or decoration on that side except in the walls which faces 
the recesses between the two buildings; and there the carvings are counterparts of what are seen on the other sides. The door 
way between the two buildings is plain, having no framing nor moulding around it. The sanctum, like the body of the temple 
is a cube, having a canopy on top, and over it a roof dividing the interior of the Tower into two storeys. I was not permitted 
to remove the canopy^ and could not ascertain how the roof was formed, whether by a horizontal, or a radiating, arch, or by •> 
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flat structure supported on beams. It is certain, however, that the roof, however formed, constituted a part of the original 
design, for there is on one of the side walls a small door leading to a vise or spiral staircase by which the upper storey 
can be reached. The ^windows on the four sides near the top of the spire would have been uncalled for had there not been a 
chamber to give light to, and at the height of 150 feet it would have been impossible to pierce a rectangular opening through 
several feet of solid stone after the Tower had been completed. The priests were well aware of the existence of the upper 
chamber, and said that in former times it was the repository of treasure and of gold and silver utensils and ornaments belong¬ 
ing to the divinity; but, about a hundred years ago, a person had died of suffocation in the room, and ever since it has never 
been visited. I wished to fumigate and ventilate the place first, and then go up ; but the priests declined to accede to my 
request. In all the larger temples, such as that of RamesVara, of Puri, and of Konarak, the two-storeyed arrangement prevails, 
and it was evidently adopted when the several temples were designed. But at Buddha Gaya, where the structure is three-storeyed, 
the partitions dividing the interior into different storeys were put in long after the erection of the temple. In the smaller 
temples of Orissa, where the double-storeyed arrangement does not obtain, the interior is divided by a canopy, as otherwise 


the upper part of the shaft generally becomes the abode of numberless bats, which cause a serious nuisance in the sanctum : 
the canopy very effectually prevents this. 

The full name of the presiding divinity of the Tower is Triblmvanes'vara, “ the Lord of the three regions,” i. e., of the 

Bhuvanesrara, his name and form. imiyGrSe; but the &St WOrd ° f the com P ound is generally omitted for the sako of brevity, 

and in the Ekamra Purfna and the Ekamra-chandrika, both Tribhuvanes'vara and Bhuva- 
nes'vara occur with equal frequency. Another name of the divinity is Kirtivasa. It was given him, according to some, 
because lie was instrumental in the destruction of the demons Ivirti and Vasa (see ante, p. 67); but others derive it from 
JitfU ! noble deeds and vasa 1 raiment,’ 1 he who is clothed in noble deeds.’ Some spell the name Krittivasa a compound 
of Jvritti , { hide’ and vasas ‘ clothing’— : he who is dressed in a tiger skin.’ The most common epithet for him, however, 
is Lingaruja, 1 the noblest of Lingams.’ The other names of Mahadeva are, at option, also applied to him ; but they are not 
peculiar. The form in which he is represented in the sanctuary is that of a huge uncarved block of granite, about 8 feet in 
diameter, and rising eight inches above the level of the floor. It is half-buried in the centre of the room, and is surrounded by 
a raised rim of black chlorite ending on the north side into a point. This rim is called the Yoni, or the female emblem. The 
upper surface of the granite block was originally perfectly unhewn; and, although frequent washings for many centuries 
have since given it a polish, it is even now very un.even and undulating. For such a block personal ornaments are out of 
the question, and the only ornament occasionally put on it is a golden band round the rim. The room is so dark that even at 
midday nothing is visible in it without the help of a lamp, and for the benefit of the devout one or more lamps are always 
kept burning; but even with this help the poorer classes, who behold the image from the Dancing Hall, can see very little of 
it. Those who are admitted to the Porch do not also see much of it; but the rich, whose presents and offerings are costly, are 
admitted into the sanctuary, and permitted not only to perform that all-important act of devotion, circuipambulation by the 
right side, but also to touch the stone, place their offerings thereon, and fan the divinity with a large pakh leaf panldia. 

The block is bathed with a great profusion of water, as also with milk and the intoxicating beverage o| bhang , several times 
OfleriDgs every day, and wiped dry after each lustration. Offerings of flowers, sandaljpaste and new cloth 

are placed on the block, but other small offerings are put near it, and the di vinity is invoked to 

i 

accept them. Offerings of cooked rice, curries and sweetmeat, when brought in, in moderate quantities, are placed on the 
middle of the porch; but if the quantity be large, it is displayed in the Bhoga Mandapa, whence the divinity is invoked 
to accept them. i 

The daily round of service for the worship of the divinity is a large one. It begins at early dawn with the ringing 

of bells to rouse the divinity from his slumbers. The ringing is done from the Porch, and the 
temple-door is then opened. The ceremonials which follow are called Dhupak, and for the whole 
day they are twenty-two in number. The 1st is Darpana. It consists in moving about in various ways ja many-wicked lamp 
in front of the stone. The ordinary name for this ceremony is A'ruti. (2) The second, in the vernacular of the district, is 
called Da n ta-Jcasht ha - Idgi ; it is celebrated at half-past 6 A. m., when a stick, about a foot long and smashed at one end to form 
a brush, is moved about in front of the stone, to represent symbolically the act of brushing the teeth of the divinity. Some 
water is then poured out, and a napkin turned about to complete the symbolical ablution oftho face. (3) At 7 A. m. is performed 
the third ceremony called the Stidna or Jala-ldgi. It consists in washing the stone, first with several pitchers of water, then suc¬ 
cessively with curds, honey, ghi, sugar and milk, and then with water again to carry off the preceding articles. The stone is 
lastly wiped dry and the ceremony of bathing is over. (4) Dressing follows the bath, and this is called Jthe fourth Dhupa, or 
Vastrapanclhana L riya higaptdltdn. This is simple enough : it is accomplished by washing the cloth tj jvt had been used the 
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day before, and then placing it along the seam between the block and the chlorite rim, that is technically between the lingam 
and the penate. (5) The breakfast next follows, audit comprises parched grain (mi), sweetmeats made of sugar and rasped 
cocoanut kernel, curds and cocoanuts. It is differently called Ballabha Bhoga ., Balya Bhoga, or BAla Bhoga , * the juvenile repast.’ 
It is offered at 8 a. m. (6) The sixth offering takes place at 10 a. m. It is called SaUla Bhoga— the regular breakfast-at which 
two kinds oikhichri, made respectively oi mung and Jcal&yi pulse, fritters, cakes and sweetmeats aro the principal articles offered. 
(7) The next meal-time is at 11 a. m. when rice, doll and various kinds of curry are brought into the Bhoga Mandapa for the en¬ 
tertainment ot the god. This is followed by another Ballabha Bhoga or juvenile repast consisting of cakes of rice-meal, cocoanut 
kernel, cheese and molasses. This was introduced by Eaja Vira Kes'arf in A. C. 800. (9) The ninth is the principal meal of the 

day. It is offered at midday, whence its name Murdhanya Bhoga. It comprises rice, doll, curry, pastry, mdlphyd cakes, cream, 
and sherbats of different kinds. Immediately after these offerings, the priest in attendance turns a many-lighted lamp in front 
of the god, and performs a regular drati with a variety of incenses. Immediately after this, the doors of the sanctuary are closed, 
and the divinity is supposed to be at rest, enjoying his afternoon siesta. (10) The sleep lasts till 4 p. m., when he is roused 
by the dulcet sound of music, and a turning of lights or drati. (11) A lunch after this follows, and it is called Terdpetd Bhoga. 
At this lunch nothing is admissible except a kind of sweetmeat called jilebi. (12) An afternoon bath comes on next, and 
it is in all its details the counterpart of what occurs at the Jala-Ugi of the morning. (13) A dressing follows this, 
when clothes, sandal paste, bel leaf, tulasi leaf, flowers and ornaments are placed on the stone. This is called Sandhyd-dhupa - 
les a. (14) 1 he exertion of dressing calls for another lunch ( Sandhyd bhoga) when matichur and gayd, (sweetmeats,) curds, stale rice 
preserved in wat|r, sugar, sauces made of white pumpkin, cocoanut, ghi and molasses, and betel leaf are brought to the presence 
of the god: an dr all concludes the ceremony. The draft is performed just at candle-light, and immediately after, (15) another 
bathing follows; and then (16) a dressing called Badasingdra or “full dress,” when yellow cloth, flowers, leaves and perfumes are 
placed on the god. (17) For the lunch in connexion with this dressing curds, stale rice (pdntd bhdt), fried vegetables, cakes 
and puddings, hakrd and Ichachim (mohan bhoga) are the principal articles recommended. (18) An hour after comes on the 
private supper called Nijaghara Jchei, when sweetmeats, stale rice and curds are brought into the sanctum. These articles aro 
given away to the servants of the temple, while all the articles offered at the other bhogas are sold to the credit of 
the temple fund. The servants also sell what they get as their due. (19) After supper a ceremony is gone through called 
Puspdnjah sebd when five masks made of an alloy of the 8 principal mptals, and a domaru, a musical instrument shaped like an 
hour-glass, are placed on a stool in the centre of the Nat Mandir, plantains and sweetmeats offered to them, and then they are 
taken into the sane'um, and placed on the rim surrounding the sacred stone. (21) After this an drati is performed, and then 
arrangements are ma'de for (22) the Sdyana or sleep of the divinity. For this purpose a bedstead is brought into the sanc¬ 
tum, and betel, drinking water, flowers and spices are placed noar it, and, after announcing in respectful terms that Pdrvati 
awaits in the chamber her lord’s pleasure, the door is closed for the night. 

Each of these 22 ceremonies is accompanied by ritual observances and recitations of mantras especially provided for them. 
The worshipping is ff three kinds; at the first and the evening dhupas, the worship is called ('shodasha-upachcira) , including 16 
offerings. The miaday dhupa includes ten offerings (dasa-upachdra). The rest are pancha-upachara or five-fold. These 
distinctions are purely liturgical, and call for no remark here. 

The festivals celebrated in honour of the divinity are called Yfitras, and of these 14 are reckoned Pradhdna or principal, 

Festivals. [ atld 12 Upa 01 minor Yi * tr ^ s ' Most of tlie former correspond pretty closely with the Hindu festivals 

obseived in other parts of India ; but the mode of celebrating them is, in some cases, peculiar. Their 
special peculiarities a> e dilated upon in the three principal works relating to the place; namely, theKapila Sanhita, the Ekamra 
I urana and the Ekarffra Cbandrika, and the following brief notes have been compiled from those works. The latter are local 
adaptations of Vaishhavite and other rites which are not mentioned in the authorities above named. The year is assumed to 
begin from the 1st day of the new moon in the month of Margas'irsha (November-December) when the ritual year is said 
to commence, and thh festivals are usually calculated from that date. 

1. Brathamashtc/mi. The first festival, according to this mode of reckoning, comes on the 8th of the wane. It is called 
Prathamdshtami Ydlrti, or ‘ the feast of the first 8th.’ It is not recognised in the Bengali calendar. At Bliuvanes'vara 
it is celebrated in the:form of a car festival. A small brazen image, having the name of Chandras'ekhara, and usually kept 
in the little temple by. the southern entrance of the Mohan, is taken out, as the proxy of Bhuvanes'vara, placed on a large 
car, and carried with ihuch pomp and music to a tank called Pdpandsmi. There it is bathed, dressed with new clothes and 
worshipped with a special formula devised for the purpose, and then brought back with equal pomp, through a dense crowd, 
roughly estimated at tk thousand. The tank is situated at a distance of about 300 yards to the west of the Great Tower' 
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close by the Temple of Maitres'vara, and held in great esteem as especially efficacious in washing off all moral taints, whence 

its name.* 

2. Prdvaranotsava. The second festival takes place at midday, on the 6th of the waxing moon in the month of Marga- 
s irsha. It is called Pravarana Shashthi Ydtra, and is supposed to be the day when the cold weather fully sets in. On such an 
occasion the dressing of the divinity with warm clothing is the great requirement, and a large concourse assembles to behold 
the great Lord of the Universe in his warm garments. As the image of the divinity is a flat piece of stone, the dress is simply 
placed on the top of it amidst singing and music. In Bengal no rite is celebrated as the counterpart of this festival. •}• 

3. Pus'liyd Ydtrd. The ceremony of Pus'ydlhis’eka occurs on the full moon of Paus'a (December-January), when the 
divinity is bathed with 108 pitchers of water brought from the Vindu-s&gara tank, dressed with new clothes, and offered a 
garland of mustard flowers, amidst singing and music. No festival corresponding to this is observed in Bengal. The Ekamra 
Parana provides the ritual for this rite, but it does not allude to 108 pitchers of water. According to it, water from all sacred 
pools scented with a variety of aromatic substances should be used for the purpose.! 

4. Ghritukambala Ydlrd or Mdlcara Sankranti, the last day of the solar month of Paus'a, or the day when the sun enters the 
sign of Oapricornus. In Bengal the day is devoted to feasting, as the day of harvest-home, and a great quantity of puddings 
and cakes made of rice-meal, the counterparts of the Christmas plum-pudding, are consumed. But this is not known at Bhuva- 
nes'vara. There the sacred stone is bathed with 108 pitchers of water brought from the Vindu-sAgara tank, dressed with a new 
blanket, and feasted with new rice and all the new produce of the season, resembling in this respect the Nav&nna ceremony 
of Bengal, at which new rice is offered to the gods. The latter, however, takes place about six weeks earlier, or at about the 
time of the Roman Catholic Novana.§ 

5. Magha-saptami Ydlrd. It is celebrated on the 7th of the waxing moon in the month of Magha. Chandras'ekhara, the 
proxy of the Lord of the 1 niverse, is, at midday, sent in a grand procession to the temple of Bh&skares'vara, about a mile to the 
north-east of the Great Tower, and there bathed, clothed, worshipped, and feasted amidst the rejoicings of the assembled 
crowd and loud music, and in the afternoon brought back to his usual abode.|| 

6. Jhe S ivctratra takes place on the 14th of the wane in Phdlguna (February-Marcli), to commemorate an anecdote. 
It is said that a fowler once lost his way in a forest, and, night coming on, took shelter on the branch of a bel tree. He 
was weeping for having been obliged to pass the night in a forest away from his family, and his tears falling on 
a sear yellow leaf carried it down to where there was a lingam of Mahadeva. The god was greatly pleased with this unwitting 
but grateful offering of water and a leaf. Sivites alf over’ India commemorate the event by fasting the/whole day, and wor¬ 
shipping the god at the four watches of the night. At Bhuvanes'vara a hundred thousand bel leaves ari offered at the four 
pujas, and offerings are also made to an image, the left half of which represents Hari and the right half fJLara.^ 

7. As'okdshtami Ydtrd, or the feast of the 8th of the wane in the month of Chaitra (March-April). In the Hindu calendar 
of Bengal, the day is held sacred, because on this day Sit&, when confined by Ravana, is said to have offered some As'oka flowers 
to a god while praying for re-union with her lord. Hindu wives mark it by eating some buds of the As'oka flower, and, when 
convenient, visit a tree of that species, and offer it an embrace. At Bhuvanes'vara it is celebrated by a cai ; festival. The car is 
called Divadalana. On it is placed Chandras'ekhara, as proxy of Bhuvanes'vara, and carried to the temple of Ram cs Vara, a dis- 
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tance of a little over a mile to the north-west, and there feasted, worshipped and kept for five days. The house where the 
proxy is kept is called GundichA, after the name of a queen of Pratdparudra, king of Orissa. This lady erected a house at 
Puri for the use of Jaganndtha when he goes out on his car excursion, and ever since all temporary resting-places for gods in 
Orissa have got the same name. The feast is the substitute of the car festival of Puri, and all the ceremonies observed there 
in the making of tho car, and the worshipping of the divinity with special rituals, are repeated here with great punctiliousness. 
Even the detail about placing Lakshmf in a pavilion at the corner of the courtyard to welcome Jagannatha on his return, is 
reproduced here by placing an image of Durga in the pavilion at the noth-east corner of the courtyard. The details of this 
Yatra given in the Ekamra Purana spread over many pages, but they are of no general interest. The car should be 21 cubits 
high, with four wheels, four archways, and yoked to four horses.* 

8. Damam-bhanjiM YAtrA. This is a local feast and its counterpart is unknown out of Orissa. At Puri on this occasion Ja- 
garmatha goes out to steal some thyme (Sanskrit damana , vernacular dona) from a neighbour’s garden. The day appropriate for 
it is the 14th of the waxing moon in Chaitra. The proxy of Bhuvanes'vara is not represented as quite so nefariously ' 
but he observes the sanctity of the day by going to a platform in front of the temple of Tfrthes' 
s ci gar a tank, wheie he takes his seat amidst general ^ r ■ 1 , presents of ornament 
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it is an observance in commemoration of Vishnu’s sleep. Not to be outdone in any way by their Vaishnava rivals, the 
S'ivites have attributed a similar sleep to S'iva and his consort, and the following invocation from the Ekamra Chandrika, 
requesting the couple to go to sleep, will give an idea of how the transfer has been made. “ Thou art the father of the 
universe, and thou art its mother. By the sight of ye two, creation becomes sanctified. You two are the creator of the 
universe in the form of Brahma and Savitrf. In the form of Lakshmi and Vishnu, you Mahes'vara aro the protector. In the 
form of S'iva and Uma, thou art the saviour of mankind. Do thou, 0 Sambhu, sleep on this bedstead along with Uma. 
By thy sleep, 0 lord of the universe (Jagannatha), all mankind—all who have attained their wishes by thy sight, 0 S'ankara— 
will rest in peace.”* 

12. Pavitraropani YatrL This Yatra takes place on the 14th of the waxing moon in S'ravana, (July-August) or just a 
month after the last. It is celebrated at midday, when, after some ritual observances, and amidst a good deal of singing and 
n>>i«io, a new Brahmanical cord is presented to the divinity. 

Yamadvitiyd Ydira. This takes place on the 2nd of the waxing moon in Kartika, (October-November). The legend 
be sister and wife of Jama, the lord of the lower regions, offered welcome to her brother, and 
ign of (J-y/ --k'omits; In Be: . munity from death; a^ 1 " sisters on this day invito their brothers and feast 
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even m a 8 'ivite temple. Of course the divinity cannot be subjected to a fast, so he is taken out, by proxy, in a Palki fs'ivik&J 
to the temple ot Bhimes'vara, and there made to spend the day in feasting. 

4. Kapila Ydtrd .—This is one of the few festivals observed at Bhuvanes'vara which have no sanction in the Sastras. 
It is even so unritualistic as not to be held on a particular day of the moon. It is held on the first Saturday of the solar 
month of Phalguna, when Chandras'ekhara, the proxy of Bhuvanes'vara, is taken to the temple of Kapiles'vara, a little over 
a mile to the south-east of the Great Tower, and there entertained with music, dancing and rich viands. 

5. Dola Ydtrd.—On this occasion the proxy is changed. Instead of Chandras'ekhara, an image of Harihara is made" to 
represent the Lord of the Universe. Successively for six days before the full moon of Phalguna, the image is taken about the 
town in a richly decorated chair, amidst a great deal of singing and. music, and on the afternoon of the last day entertained 
with swinging and the sprinkling of the holi or red powder. On the north side of the Great Tower, close by the northern gate, 
there is, outside the temple enclosure, a stone platform having in the centre two stone pillars with an arched architrave - - 
it. (See plate XXX.) From this architrave is suspended a chair, and on it the image is placed and.g 9 p.tlv> 

the assembled multitude entertain themselves with singing obscene songf^wd scattering rad/powder. The fc 
for several hours till Vo or \\ at, m'.gVA. 

6 . Nava.patrfd.-It takes place on the 7th, the 8 th, and the 9th of the waxing moon in Chaitra, and correspond, 

Vasanti pfijd, a forte of Durga pfijd or the vernal feast of Bengal. On this occasion Bhuvanes'varf, the wife of Blr 
who is no other t|an Durga under another name, is worshipped in the same way as Durga is in Bengal. There i 
the goddess in th b small temple to the south of the porch of the Great Ttiwer, and this is brought out on the occa, 
clay image is made, as in Bengal, to represent her. 

7. Sitald-sha'fhm , or the 6 th of the waxing moon in the month of .Jyaishtha.—On this day the presiding divin 

Tower deputes a substitute to the temple of Kedires'vara, in front of which there is a small temple dedicated U 
li the fair one” whom the divinity marries by proxy. ; 

8 . Janmdshtami. This festival takes place on the 8 th of the wane in the month of Bhddra. It is identically tin 

with what takes place in Bengal and other parts of India to commemorate the anniver of Krishna’s birth-day. The 
passed in fasting, and at night an image of Krishna is worshipped in the temple. As a purt-Jj- Vaishhavite festival, it doe. 
excite any enthusiasm among the members of the S'aiva sect, but it is worthy of note that it is not neglected, v.„ 

9. (Janes' a-chlturthl. It is observed to commemorate the anniversary of the birth-day of Ganes'a, the eldest son 1 

and patron of learning. The day is the 4th of the waxing moon in Bhfidra. Although more closely related to S'ivite w 
than the last, it is not much thought of. In Bengal it is entirely neglected j but in the Upper Provinces it is held in L 
estimation. s'* 

10 . Bhodashadirix-parva , or the feast of 16 days.—It commences on the 8 th of the wane, and terminates on the 8 th of the 
waxing moon in AVvjna. The dread god is worshipped on those days with special rituals amidst feasting and rejoicing, and 
on the last day is tak<f% by proxy, to the island on the Vindu Sagara tank, and there entertained with music and dancing. 
This is a modification of the Durgd pujfi which in Bengal commences on the 9th of the wane and terminates on the 9 th of the 
waxing moon of that jnonth. Why this change has been made I could not ascertain. 

11. Nas'ahard , or the 10th of the waxing moon ip the month of A's'vina.—It is the day on which, in Bengal, the idol of 

Durg4 is consigned to the nearest river or tank, but as in the North-Western Provinces and in Orissa no clay image is made no 
such ceremony can be (f>served. According to the Puranas and the Tantras, Rdma, after having been foiled in many attempts to 
overcome the ten-hea id monster of Lankd, devoted fourteen days to the worship of the goddess Durgd, and having propitiated 
her, on the 15th day .jellied forth and attained his object. The Durgti pujd is an anniversary of this worship, and it is usual 
throughout India to cpserve the last day by martial display. Formerly military expeditions were sent forth on this day, and 
villages of neighbouring chieftains looted. It is firmly believed that success in any venture on this day, is a sure presage of 
success throughout tie year, and every one in his own sphere does something which he hopes would ensure a year’s ° Q od 
fortune. At Bhuvanek'vara the lord of the universe, is, by proxy, taken to the temple of Kalikd Devi, and there all the paiks 
and wrestlers assemble^and display their respective arts. The display of swordmanship on the occasion is said to be parti, 
cularly grand. ! 

12 . Kimdrotsava, pr the feast of Kdrtika.—In Bengal this festival takes place on the last day of the solar month of 
Kartika, without any rderence to the lunar date, and the full-moon of A's'vina is devoted to the worship of Lakshmf the 
goddess of fortune, wliojis propitiated by gambling and heavy betting. At Bhuvanes'vara the last day is devoted to Kdrtika 
and the first is left unncjaced. The idol worshipped on this occasion is that which occupies a niche on the west side of the 
temple, and of which a i)gure has been given in vol. I, plate XIX, fig. 142. 
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Both at the great and at the minor festivals, dressed food of all kinds are offered to the god in profusion, and, as already 
stated (p. i 7), sold to all coiners. Persons of all castes or sects readily purchase such articles of food, including boiled rice 
which ordinarily forms the greatest bulwark to the caste system, and eat them with every mark of veneration. The only two 
temples in all India where this promiscuous eating of boiled rice is permitted, are those of Bhuvanes'vara and Puri, and in 
either case there are positive injunctions of the S'astra in its favour. Reference has already been made to the prohibition 
against the eating of articles of food offered to S'iva (ante I, pp. 138 and 141), and to set it aside, the S'iva Purana supplies 
the following story : 

“ Sri S'ankara said, 1 0 lotus-born, hear of my one secret and eternal Linga which, be sure, is the same which you together 
with Vishnu saw. In the beautiful wood of Ekamra in the Utkala country, in the Bharatavarsha, there exists an eternal Linga 
by name i ribliuvanes'vara, which is identical with divine light, and is ever hidden. There I constantly abide with the Vedas 
f he Tattvas (or principles of creation). 0 lotus-born Brahma, know that all the Lingas which you and the gods have adored 
V .?Jo but its parts; it is the king of the other eleven Lingas which are composed of the divine light. The primeval 
Mnra is the same 'vsd.tb Jfelhma 1 ; itfkx&i’s all the yellow, white, red and indigo colours. Go to Ekamra with the 
u«_ lly worship that king of Lingas with i*ich offerings ; aim 1 eat my Am'tnityw (or to me).’ 

'hma returned, * Great sages having declared that the offerings made to a Linga should not be eaten, kindly tell me 
y be used (with impunity). Though I know the excellence of the Linga, these gods do not 'know it, do you 
municate it to us.’ i ' V 

ankara answered, ' Hear ye gods as also thou lotus-born Brahma, and cut off the manacles of doupt by my words, 
a is neither god Rudra nor Madhava ; it i^ identical with the excellent Arddha Mb.tra. True, the offerings made to a 
e not to be eaten, but the Bhuvanes'vara is not a Linga. Do you, my son, together with the Su/as and Asuras eat 
ings made to it.’ So saying Sambhu vanished from the presence of the gods. 

ahma with the other gods afterwards went io the Ekamra wood, and, finding the Linga there, worshipped it; he 
e, seeing the Linga in a visible form, devoted himself to meditations; whereupon S'iva, convinced of his faithful and 
.rested attachment, made himself manifest to him, and asked, ‘ What do you desire ?’ 

“ Brahma replied, ‘ I salute the«> the lord of the universe, who bearest a clear resplendence like that of the moon, whoso clot- 
hair,is the seat of Ganga; whose two arms are adorned with the skin of an elephant and with a skull; who bearest in thy 
trident, a bow (.PinakaJ , a deer, an emblem of encouragement, a young elephant, a hatchet, a goad, and an arrow; 
a-t three-eyed, and dressed in a tiger skin fastened with snakes. I salute thee, Sambhu, who art the greatest of 
great, holy, ancient, disengaged from the world, Conducive to the attainment of the great end (final Beatitude), and propi- 
-Ous. Thou knowest that I meditate upon the light 6f thy feet. 0 lord, I am seized with trepidation at the sight of thy 
incomparably formidable shape, and Ravi, Purandara, Chandra and others are frightened. Do thou, therefore, hiding this 
form, shew us that which is composed of the quality of goodness. ’ 

“ So saying the lotus-born Brahma bowed to the ground, along with the gods, and when he rose fie found S'ankara in a 
different form. His face was engaging ; he was mild; his resplendence was like that of the autumnal moon ; his person was 
adorned with various ornaments; his head was resplendent under a diadem and a digit of the moon; las eyes shone like the 
sun on his face which was anointed with saffron and camphor; his lips, resembling Vimba fruits (in redness), were adorned 
with the sweetest smiles; his ears were set off by earrings of gems; his throat bore an indigo colour; Ids neck was adorned 
with jewels of gold, gems and pearls; his four heavy aiid long arms, wearing bracelets, bore a deer, a hatclet, a symbol of a boon, 
and a sign of encouragement; his broad breast, anointed with sandal paste and camphor, was beautified jth wreaths of Molati, 
Champalca, As'oJea , and golden lotus flowers; his 'waist was adorned with silken cloth and small bell J his thighs shamed 
plantain trees in tapering rotundity ; he was identical with the Supreme Lord ; his lotus feet, adorned vith small bells, were 
marked with the eighteen signs of a flag, a thunderbolt, a goad, a goat, a lotus, &c. 

“ Seeing S'iva in this shape, Brahma and the other gods were unable to pray unto him, their speech being affected with 
excess of joy : they were quite amazed to behold his form. That soul of the universe after this vanished from their presence, 
y and Brahma in company with the gods, having worshipped that effulgent Linga with various articles, eal the things offered to it. 
Thus filled with rapture, Brahma then went to Satyaloka, and Vishnu and the other gods returned to .heir respective homes. 

“ Whoever faithfully hears this account of the excellence of the Linga, 0 follower of S'iva, hs,s all his sins destroyed, 
and attains S'iva.” 

Close by the third doorway on the north of the Dancing Hall there is a low square room with its floor 2 feet lower than 

the level of the courtyard, and in it is placed the figure of a colossal bul called Vrishabha. In 
its crouching attitude, it is five feet high at the withers. It is made of ^whitish grey sandstone, 
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and its proportions and finish are excellent. Altogether it affords a superior specimen of Orissan art. The bull is the vehicle 
of Bhuvanes'vara, and acts likewise as a guard at his gate, and none is permitted to enter the temple and pay his adoration to 
the divinity without in the first instance purchasing the good-will of the guard by becoming offerings and salutation. In 
fact this bull, the image of Gopalinf near the main gate, and the statues of Bhagavatf, Kdrtikeya and Ganes'a on the three 
sides of the Great Tower are regularly worshipped by every pilgrim, before he makes his appearance before the Lord of the 
Universe. None is otherwise permitted to enter the sanctuary. 

Outside the temple enclosure, nearly in front of the eastern gateway, there is a small garden with a tank in the centre. 

Sahasra lbgam Tank. This tank is called the ‘ Sahasm ling am sara? or tank of a thousand lingams, and the name is due to 

the circumstance of there being a hundred and eight small temples ranged round the tank. The 
temples are of small size, each about 6 feet in height, and of evidently modern make. Each has in its centre a small lingam, left 
uncared for and unworshipped. The area around these temples serves as a kitchen garden for the Great Tower, and the tank 
supplies the water necessary for all the ordinary purposes of the divinity the Tower. There are some gravelled W 
round and.about the tank, and a goodly number of plants, to supply tK daily requirements of flowers for the Lc 
Universe. The place is not looked upon as one of any sanctity, and its name does not occur in the Ekdmra Chandrii, 
gives the names of all the sacred spots in Bhuvanes'vara which a pious pilgrim is bound to visit. The history of tin 
does not probably extend to an earlier date than the 16th century. 

The ground to the south of the Great Tower to the extent of about twenty acres lies neglected and overgrown with ju 

Bums of the Palace. ^ * S saad tko s ^ e tke ^ ace LahUendu Kes'ari, and there are sufficient traces to s 

that at one time it bore an extensive pile of buildings. Remains of foundations may be traced e\ 
where, and courtyards, some paved with flags of stone, others with concrete, are visible in several places. I had neither tii 
nor the necessary means at my disposal to carry on excavations for the purpose of preparing a ground-plan of the buildings 
but I got the brushwood cleared from several places, and walked over the lines of the foundations, most of whim 
untouched. I examined also the positions of the paved courtyards; and the conclusion I arrived at was, that the 
included several sets of buildings, each having in its centre a rectangular pavio. Gardens were attached to some, a 
avenues of Bakula, trees fMemosops elengij formed a characteristic feature of those pleasure-grounds. Many of the trees at 
still existing, and have attained magnificent proportions. The south side of the area is covered by a large mangoe tope. Some 
mangoe and Bakula trees are also to be seen in the middle of the courtyards. It is said that when Yaydti Kes'aii first 
established his metropolis at Bhuvanes'vara, he built a palace of moderate proportions near the temple of Rames'vara, a little 
over a mile to the n nor-west of the Great Tower, but it did not suit the architectural ideas of Lalatendu, who transferred his 
abode to the immedi j neighbourhood of the noble monument which he had completed to the glory of his tutelary divinity. 
The remains of the Rames'vara palace are still in situ. It was built mainly of bricks, and set off with stones. 

The area to the north of the Sahasra lingam tank along the road leading to the Vindusdgara tank is covered by huts, some 
Tirthes'vara Temple. °* wklck are occupied by shops, others intended for the use of pilgrims. These huts extend as far as 

, tlie P oint where the TongapurA road joins the tank road, and at the north-ea 3 t corner of this junction 
there is a small tempi of no architectural pretension, but of considerable age and sanctity. Formerly it had a large flower 
garden behind it; but that is now overgrown with jungle. The temple lias no separate porch, but in the place where the porch 
should have been, there is a small masonry terrace, 3 feet high, which served as an excellent camping-ground for me. There 
are two large banian ti^es on the right side, and under their shade with m tent pitched on the terrace, I was very comfortable 
for the time I spent a Bhuvanes'vara. The divinity of the temple ordinarily receives but little attention. A Brdhman comes 


every morning to off Rim a few bel leaves, a couple of flowers, and a cupful of water, after which the door of the temple is 
closed for the day. put on the occasion of the Thyme Festival, on the 14th of the waxing moon inChaitra, (p. 79,; 

it becomes the seat of great festivity. The proxy of Bhuvanes'vara is on (that day brought to the place, and all the people of 
the neighbourhood as;;emble to offer him sprigs of thyme. 

About a hundred and fifty yards to the north of the last, immediately in front of the central ghat of the Vindus'agara 
Ananta Yasudeva. tank, there is a large and magnificent temple withf its threefold appurtenance of an appropriate 

porch, a dancing hall, and a refectory. The (courtyard is of the same style, though not of the same 
size, as that of the Gredt Tower. It is paved throughout with rough laig-s of sandstone and chlorite, and has at the four 
corners four small temples, two of which are in a dilapidated condition. T he courtyard measures 131 feet by 117 feet, and has 
a projection in front, 96 feet long and 25 broad, with a propyllon in the Iptre, opening towards the west, The walls of the 
courtyard are of laterite. 4 feet thick and 9 feet high. The ground-plan . 
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of tlie temple is a square of 23 feet broken by three sets of projections, the interior being a square of 10 feet 9 inches raised 
on a plinth 5 feet high. The total height of the temple is 60 feet to the kalasa. The body of the temple is formed of 
two tiers of niches ranged on a central broad band, and three buttress-like projections on each side of it. These projections 
are continued on the shaft, but there, instead of having niches, they are modelled into the form of each a string of model 
temples crossed by narrow horizontal bands. The porch is a square of 33 feet outside measurement, the interior being 19 feet. 
The Dancing Hall is externally 29 feet by 24, and in the inside 17-4 by 16-9, and the Refectory 22 by 19 feet on the outside, 
and 19 X 12-6 inside. The walls of the Porch and the Dancing Hall are of the same pattern as that of the Dancing Hall of 
the Great Tower, and their roofs are pyramidal like that of the porch of the Great Temple. The roofs are supported on thick 
iron beams stretching from wall to wall. The pediments on the porch are particularly elaborate and florid. The temple has an 
only door opening into the porch. The porch has a door on each side, and opens by a third into the Dancing Hall, which • 
has three doors on each side, and a seventh opening into the Refectory, which, besides the one leading to the Dancing Hall, 
others, one on each side. The cella of t ; temple is excessively dark even at midday, and the solitary oil lamp, 
always kept burning, serves only to rnakt. "he intolerable darkness visible and more oppressive. 

.n the case of the Great Tower so here, the Temple and the Porch are the oldest, and the Dancing Hall and the 
>ry the latest. The last is perfectly plain and plastered with stucco, whereas the other three are lined with brick-red 
■one, and elaborately sculptured. The temple and the porch have, in the niches and recesses, a large'number of statues 
statuettes, but there are none in the Dancing Hall. In the inside of the last there is a small column surmounted by a 
re of Garuda in black chlorite. m ’ 

The presiding divinities of the temple are the two brothers Balarama and Krishna under the names of Ananta ‘ the 
ernal’ and Vasudeva. The images are of very coarse make, and about 5 feet high. The figure of Ananta has over its head 
i canowy formed by the expanded hood of a many-beaded cobra. Though the temple is occupied by two images, it is held 
; exclusively to Vishnu, the same who gave permission to Mahadeva to make Bhuvanes'vara his secret retreat (p. 63), 

, images are accepted to be his representatives. In accordance with this belief, no pilgrim is allowed to perform any 
igious duty in the town without first obtaining their sanction. The first act of a pilgrim, on arrival in the town, is to repeat 
* mantra praying Ananta and V&sudeva to accord their sanction to bathe in the Vindusagara tank, and offer oblations to his 
manes. This done, he formally makes a resolution to perform all, or such of, the duties as the Sdstra enjoins, and which his 
circumstances will admit of, and then descends into the tank. "When half-immersed in water, he must repeat a number of 
mantras, and another prayer for permission to bathe in the tank. This done, he goes through the usual top an a and s'raddha, 
or the former only, should he not like to perform the latter, for it is optional. He must then visit the! fiages in the temple, 
and once again pray for leave to visit Bhuvanes'vara. He must next go to the goddess ArdhapSpahard,!. ■ the remover of half 
of one’s sins, and when he has paid his adorations to her, he is at liberty to visit Bhuvanes'vara and other gods and goddesses 
v X 0 f the town.* Imprecations dire are denounced against those who neglect this rule, and no Hindu will wittingly do 
anything against this imperative rule. 

It is generally believed that this temple is older than the Great Tower; but this belief is founded entirely on the story 
which makes S'iva obtain the permission of Vishnu before taking up his abode here, and not on a|y historical tradition. 
Looking to the style and make of the temple, and its well-preserved condition, no one would be disposed to think 
that it was of an ancient date, and as it is one of the few temples at Bhuvanes'vara which, enjoy the benefit of an 
inscription which expounds its history, there can bj| no doubt on the subject. There are existing |vo large slabs stuck 
on the western wall of the courtyard, bearing Sanskrit inscriptions. One of these was origiry ily intended for the 
temple of Brahmes'vara, and the other for that of Ananta and Vdsudeva. Both of them had bee; removed from their 
proper places by General Stewart, and deposited in the Museum of the Asiatic Society of Bengal at fbout the early part of 
this century. When Major (then Lieutenant) Kittoe visited Bhuvanes'vara in 1838, the priests complained bitterly of 
the sacrilege, and he suggested the restitution of the stones. The Society readily permitted this, b/.t in re-placing them, 
through some mistake or other, the Major selected t]ie outer wall of this temple for both of them, instead of their respective 
places. Bofore making the restitution, JamesTrinsep published transcripts and translations of both the records in the ‘Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal.’ The Brahmes'vara Record will be noticed lower down. The other presses to be an eulogium 
on Bhatta Bhava Deva, a Bengal pandit of great enown, whose treatise on inheritance is held iijrhigh estimation by the 
lawyers of the Maithila School. He was the minis r of a king named Ilarivarma, and the record was composed by his 
Mh&a, a distinguished pandit, a; iior of many original works and commentaries* A portion of the line 
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14 nmi 
smwiTvr*.» 

15 <@kk?%nr<%k WSra 

16 gfiK 

17 ^rmTW WT^V^I ®wr 

18 wgiwrft 

19 «p^5nu^5ii% vrtfafa 

20 sr^wk'TnjTnrc™ 

21 fg^fSfrrr^WwfrTO^r 

22 % 

23 *kd*TTT*J|W 9 

ww^k%\?kmw II 

24 ^tg msrqj^nffbranr 

v. N V. 

25 ^ftg^wsura^wr^KTf 

26 tTs?T*!™5!<*TO LanW?? 

97 aamurTTH *' «_ 

27 flSfrEI WPTP^:,... ;nn^«fi 

28 g*r arar-c ,vv| fyc^ 

fiifrw w 


80 

81 greTcg%g^. 

32 ajfanfjni'Krara: ’fftfis 

\t 

33 ?rlN fira^irr f^srrfa 

34 swtffecrfK^ 


The following notes appeared , 
* From hence to the end of the 
are illegible, (See opening remark : l. 
the month (illegible) and the year, “1 
t Alluding to the ancient Hindu 


s^y. * •* * 

'• ' ' 'W/' . 1 ' ■ ' : . '; • : ;V ' ■ : ■< 


HHHbhhP^^ 


giving the details of the date is obliterated, but the date has been doubtfully read Samvat 32. The date of Vachaspati is well 
no mi, 1 was about the close of the 11th century, and the temple consequently is of that date. The inscription, as read by 

Major Marshall, runs thus : 


* it 

1 vvvt vfTfkfprw i ^mgcrirrafwreT ^*rerf%%f?r gj u 

2 man wqg i *wrfe ^mruflra^w n 

3 I* ^ ^ vxt vmr: wrf ^, 'injk'rtpf fh^** WrfMr «* ft" ^ mrfW,,. 

4 toto fWmm ******; , * ^% r * «** «t*p sw nmi *wtt *b ,, 

° ww ^Trrrfv wrwifin?: I wr xx f »nm » WHW; ww vn^- u 

6 <uTrsrT*pw5HHi w^rtvTrrrew i ^ si# » 

7 * I farifol r» 

8 T*nr*** ^srf# ***«*«. *k vrttr*r<i ^nrAfM^r'^lr im fie* ** » 

,rf**r tfir ^ Tffafftifrmm H**hfOTftw,, 

0 % I Wf^ lilfiBmrfTO Vtfw: I ATOsrt .. ' ' 


*1 TV fisn?: II 


10 % 73% i 

11 * tv*kwn» «T ffcjj&t w^ts^a^r** 

12 ^kwralj ^ :^wa ^ «rTf%*T!if fr*' 

13 srsjjt 


Om! Salutation to (Kr 

Verse 1. May Habi ( . 
tlie warmly embraced Kamaj 

2. O goddess of speed: 
words of the praises of the fan : 

3. The learned brahman 
abode. Among these truly Si 
the (holy land). 


itffq Irngw ^f?r 'srrg 

: 

* faffaemr f^r^^pq f^q^qifw ii 

4fT ^i^\: || 

STT^?«[ ^ I 

Mdl^jr f^TC xf& SiW ¥T^^rt frf II 


^ «i7^r«n ii 

V* \| 

VT^i?5<Tfw^!)7jr<3>i3^s%tirs 5 !ingwr 11 

iwaw^iTT ?irp ii 




%f%V W%5fTTJ?: || 

• vfr^T^r?rrf»T^T»rr^r^irraslw%^nniHwti53:^ii%isfl^7Jrsr: n 
^ft^rarrtr^: «w<r^qrK5iuT%;%t « 

%i5VT ti tww f%ffT ftTwt ^signflfir^Tgiw ^i% «rrfVr^pi 


|v f«c«i?rli Vfm«j *shR sprcr: ^ifffsnf^ « 

7 rrs>rk%%fli^rrH%-'fi^T%^ ?n 11 
!%WT:fiTfkiTr^)STr^fl?!i[wi:?( u 


stamped witti the impress of the leavesf of the jar-like bosom of 
|ff flowers,” by the goddess of speech (Sabasvatx') —prosper you ! 

| it now yield fruit—be propitious 1 I am speaking the excellent 
tongue! 


iMrori, a hundred villages, lands held by royal grants, became their 
IJjeauty of JRarhaf, is the ornament of the regions of A'ryd-vartta§, 


j pigments, such as saffron, sandal, &o. 
part of Bengal which lies on the west of the Ganges. 

|ly, the country where holy men are constantly produced / bounded, according 
eastern and western seas, and by. the mountains Himalaya and Vindhya 

m.) 
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4. Here this family* hath happily spread, with excellent sprouts, honored, with firmly compacted roots, whose glory is promoted by brahmans,+ arrived at 
the extremities of the branches (of the Yedas), loudly reciting (those scriptures), not knotty, not crooked, upright, handsome-proportioned, exalted above all. 

5. Bhava-deva appeared, the jewel of the crest of that line, a giver of tributej like the sun, the producer of science and mystic formula, like Bhava (S'iva). 

6. He was born between two brothers, an older and a younger (named) Maha'-deva and Attaha'sa ; just as Vishnu is between Brahma' and S'iva. 

7. He obtained from the king of Gaura a grant embracing the choice land of the territory set apart at Sri Hastini (Batfini-puri) . Moreover, he saw his 

eight sons, Eatha'nga, &c. like the eight forms of Mahesha§ (S'iya). f 

8. From Eatha'nga sprung Atyanga, like the moon from the ocean of milk, the delighter of men, the abode of the undivided god of tave. His sou 

Budiia, the lustre of whose wisdom was resplendent, was as famed in every quarter by the name of Sphurita, as the planet Saumya (Budha or Mercury). 

9. From him arose Sri' Adi-deva, the sole seed of the prosperity of his family, the principal root of the great tree of unfeigned manliness, like the god 
Adi-mu'ettt (Vishnu), wishing with a mortal form to adorn this earth. 

10. Who was minister during the stability of the fortune of the kingdom of the raja of Banga, the pure, the great counsellor, the great minister, the profitable, 
the disposer of peace and war. 

11. He (Adi-deva) begat a son, Govabdhana, conceived in the womb of Devaki', equal to (preserve) the stability of the world, wedded to Sarasyati', 
wonderful in the worlds. 

12. Who, advancing in fields of battle, and in the assemblies of the possessors of divine truth, both liis territories and the art of speaking, by tjie deeds of his 

arm and the cunning of his e> made his name justly applicable to his character in two senses of the word.|| 

13. He took to wife Sa'n^ ynerable, the virtuous daughter of a brahman of the race of Vandya Ghati',^[ the jewel of women. 

14. In her, announcing his own a vision, was conceived, by this Kasliyapa of the earth, the god Habi, in the form of Sri'B!hava-deva, on 


whose hands are beheld marked two lotukbs, within whose breast \ 

15. By whom, placing Lakshmi' in his right shoulder, the \ 
(Garuda) in the body of his enemies, and the discus in the soles o- 
perverted. 

16. Assisted by the force of whose (Bhava-deva’s) counsel* 
son also, Lakshmi', like a firm Kalpalata (a tree of heaven, bestoi 

17. Of whom the worthy, the high-minded, the possessor 
qualities, such as rectitude, greatness, kindness, purity, depth, firrfi 

18. Who is proclaimed to be Parameshwar (the Supreme 1 
fame (a form of) the great Gauri' —his arm graceful as a cli 
smeared with the blood of enemies in the field of battle—his perso> 

19. Before whose most powerful brahmiuieal splendour the 
fame the snowy mountain (the Himalaya) is truly as high as on 

20. This personage, a specimen of those who know the unit! 
virtues of the words of philosophers, a sage, another jai>born sat 
and cavillers, displays the qualities of Saeyajna (the omniscient^ 

21. Who, seeing across the ocean of spiritual knowledgi 
sciences; and being himself the inventor and promulgator of a m 

22. He, by composing a proper and excellent work, renders 
with his commentary the verses of the Munis on that subject, en 

23. §§ By whom truly that aid in spiritual knowledge, in whi 
to the rules prescribed by the learned. What need of many words | 
utmost extent, all the arts of poets, sacred science, the A'yur-vcda (s<j 

24. By whom, indeed, is his name Ba'la-yalabhi'-bhujanga^ 

science) herself. | . 

25. Who (Bhava-deva), bringing to life a whole world by meai 
the night of unconsciousness caused by the bite of a fanged and rabid j 
sporting with poison, another Mla-kantha, (blue-throat,* * ^ anothey 

26. By whom was formed in Barba, in the arid boundaries oi’ 
the desires and the minds of travellers sunk in fatigue; and of whi 
loius-like faces of beauteous damsels who have bathed on its hanks./ 

27. By him this stone (image of) the adorable Na'ra'yana ( 
the ocean of material existence. Which, being the dark-blue front, 
sportively for an ear-ring, the P&rijata*** tree of this world, the b<j 

28. By him was erected this splendid temple, whose glory is o 
(Vishnu), is distinguished by the mark called Sri Vatsa, fff and i 
waves out a flag in the sky. Beholding the beauty of which temp 

29. He (Bhava-deva), placed in that house of Vishnu in thj 
mouths of Brahma'. 


iw 


" (the jewel of Krishna) is, from outward appearances, known to be deposited. 

9ara.svati' in the tip of his tongue* the bird K&gantaka 
of concealing that flavine ar<l primeval body, 

• In the reign of his 

and ot-ean-souled—the 
V delight (the world), 
of the Deity), viz. his 

lighting * *n war anf l 

a. - y ■ : oquenee. 

| aspiring/body of whose 

iscerner o^the profound 
• tke^opinions of heretics 

>f all wondorg in worldly 

id a ^ so ) by |making clear 

was composed according 
, y .»:- the $ayna*veda to its 




even b y[Wimdmd (sacred 

c • i sp 

or lm ments breaking 
>atk, ag „me of S'iva), in 

M ' w: 

Is the water-jars, 

1 shadows of the 


go for crossing 
:vere) a lotus used 

;ra, and which like Haiji 
Ja (the palace of Indra,) 

;sinha, as the Vedas in the 


* The word also means “ the bamboo,” and the poet throughout i 
euoh double-meaning epithets as may be made applicable to both senses. 

t In applying this epithet to the bamboo, the word literally, < 
would be rendered ** birds”—first born in the egg, and secondly produced fre 
% The word here rendered “tribute” looks most like bathe / 

that reading makes no sense. It is here translated as if it were for ; 

being interchangeable), which word moaning also a. “ ray of light,” the 
the sun may^ by a play on the word, be established. It appeared on firs! 
not unlike j but on considering the metre, this reading proved inadii 

measure of this verse is the Arya of 30 instants in the first line and 27 in thd 

§ The eight forms of Mahbsha, viz., water, fire, the instituter of a saorifi( 

the sun, the ether, the earth and air, are enumerated in the introductory b/ 

the Drama of S'akuntala'. 

|| Govardhana means “ increaser of land or territory,” and “ pron? 

eloquence.” S1 1 the earth, speech,” and ** increasing,” 

% Hame of a family of Edlhiya brahmans. 


m 


m 

O 


i 




Dwing the ocean in a fit of anger. 


j of the nine learned men styled 

bles in each p 6 da or half line. 

it is compounded of three words, 
;ch, a turret $” also I believo the 
idulterer.” 

oduced among other things, at the 
the god was a blue mark on his 
3 Bhava-deva' s excellent knowledge 

;I 4 t 

1 desires. 

id to be a curl of lmir twisting to the 








30. Ho ga\c to this (temple,) an offering toHABl* a hundred damsels, with eyes like those of a young deer, who are mistaken for celestial dancers sojourning 
on the earth, who with a glance restore to life Ka'ma, although he was burnt up by Uska-deix, (fiery-eye, i. e., S'rvA.j wire are the prtioif houses of ilia.. 
impassioned, the abode of melody, dalliance, and beauty united. 

31. He truly made in front of the temple a pool, which is a market of purity alone, the water of which is pure and sparkling as an emerald, which, displaying 
under the form of a reflection in the water, the exact scene of Vishnu’s deceiving the Hydra,f appears most splendid. 

32. He on all sides/"! the temple formed an excellent garden, the quintessence of the earth, the vessel into which the delight of all eye 3 distils, the place- 

of repose of A M of love) wearied with the 6he three worlds. 

33. This _ L ouuiposeU’oy’iiis dear friend, the loaded S'bi' Va'chaspati, the chief of Brahmans. Let this golden zone, like a beautiful form of 
fame, remain oni the loms of this pure edifice until the destruction of he world! 

.....mm. ........ [in the year 321. 

This eulogj lum is upon Bhatta S'bi' Bhava-deva, surnamed Bi ea-vaiabhi '-BnUJAKOA. 


About 


a quarter of a mile to the E. N. E. of the las , there is, on the edge of a small mango tope, a dilapidated old temple 
Kotitirthes'W about 40 feet high with p corresponding porch. It is dedicated to the lord of ten millions of 

■f sacred pools, whence ha name Kotitirthcs'vam. Its material is a bluish-grey, coarse basalt, and not, 

as in the ^ase of the temples already noticed, brick-red sandstone. All the temples which are built of this basalt are 
comparatively plain, the material not being well adapted for fine carvings; and their make is such as to leave no doubt in my 
mind that they belong to a differed and a much earlier age. Even then these were not the earliest temples built at 
Bhuvanes'i ara, for, on examining the broken vjalls of the Kotitirthes'vara, I found that it had been built of stones which had 
originally belonged to some other edifice, as a great many of them had elaborate carvings on those faces which were inside 
the walls: tfye half-fallen walls have now brought them to light. A few of the carvings appeared to me to be of a Buddhist 
character, and it is probable that old temples and chaityas of the Buddhists have contributed the materials for this edifice. 

Behind this temple there is a tank lined with stones, and having a flight of steps on the west side. This is the repository 
of the waters of ten million sacred pools, and thousands of pilgrims bathe in it to wash off their accumulated sins. But 
religiously fnost holy as the Raters are, physically it is of a dull, opaque, greenish colour, and full of confervae. 

To the east of the last, at a distance of a little over half a mile, there is a magnificent temple, most sumptuously carved, 

Brahmes'vnk aml havin & a P orch to match. Unlike all other temples at Bhuvanes'vara, it is built on a high 

| / mound formed into a terrace. It is singular too in having its interior as well as its exterior most 

elahorately^carved and decorated; in all other temples, not excepting the Great Tower, the carving being confined to the 
outside, pg||||nity of the place is a lingam of small size, and devoid of the Yoni mark. Accoifing to the Ekamra Purhna 
(Chapter 1.4), Sankara, after an elaborate exposition of the merits of Bhuvanes'vara as his chosen seat and secret retreat 
on earth, advised Bralimd to erect a temple at a distance of 1130 fathoms}: to the north-east of the Great Tower; -and Vis'va- 
karma built the temple’:' ^ibllrahma’s instructions; and the temple now existing is believed by the pious to be 

met his interview with Mahadeva. whence its nan»« «« «... t _ a 


the same which Brahmc 


But whatever be the cla 


iter his interview with Mahadeva, whence its name Brahmes'vara or the Lord of Brahma, 
uity of the lingam, the temple has no such pretension. The inscription referred to under the 


head of Ananta-Vasud^ , . M 83),. describes R ^ a monument erected by a pious lady named Kolavati, mother of Udyotaka 
KesViri. Udyotaka iJPud to be the 7tli frefc' Janamejaya; but this Janamejaya has not been defined. According to two 
copper-plate; inscriptions published by Babu Rangalala Banerji in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, the father of 
Yayati, the founder of the Kes'ari dynasty, was Janamejaya. If this he the prince meant, and the descendants be supposed to 
have belonged to a ju»ior branch, the age of Udyotaka wskM fall at about the middle of the 8th century. But if we take 
this Janamejaya to bo the same with the 12th prince of the Kes'dri line Who reigned in 754 to 763, the time of his seventh 
successor would be placed in the third quarter of the 9th century. The genealogy given in the inscription includes the names 
successively of 1, Janamejaya; 2, Dirgharava; 3, Apavara; 4, Vichitra (h6 belonged to a junior branch and a son of Apavara 
followed on his dying without issue); 5, Abhimanyu; 6, Chandihara, (wife Kolavati); 7, Udyotaka. The 4th is described 
to have CDTao from Telggana, and assumed the sovereignty of his cousin in Orissa. But the temple records of Puri do not 
recognise any of these |!mes, except the first. The surname Kes'&ri, howeVer, shows that the princes belonged to the dynasty 
established by Yayatifbut being members of a junior branch, had to occupy a subordinate position as chieftains of a small 
principality included in Orissa. The character used in the inscription would place it between the 8th and the 10th centuries 
and, taking the second Janamejaya of the Kes'dri line to be the prince named, I take the inscription, and consequently the 
temple, to bb of the 3rd quarter of the 9th century. The florid style of ornamentation used in the decoration of the temple 
would place it at about the same time. 


* The compound word here translated “an offering to Hari,” has given 

much trouble; and the sense at last adopted docs not appear very satisfactory. The 
word is not found in Dictionaries: it is substituted by a grammatical rule, for 
rt understandingbut only when compounded with a negative, or with ig 9 x 9 ^ 
of The meaning here given is thus arrived at, the word ^ is given in 


Cl 


Wilson as meaning “ an offering,” and is derived from the root by adding the affix 
: it has therefore been snpposed that this word may he forced by affix™ 
to the same root, with the same meaning. ' ° 

t Beferring to the ory of Krmbna’s conquering the one hundred and teu-headed 
serpent Kahya m the river Yamuna near Vrindavana, 

t | rR fPJW |, 
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Hie transcript and translation of the record are copied below from the Journal of tho.Asiatic Society Vol YIT 

pp. 558, d seq. ' ’ 

i t%r*mwrir, wsr: &vt mxxvx h ^ « 

™ fiwt,n ^T KWT w frj^T ww wrfw i ftqyt x- ^im^pc 11 >? u 

*vjt* »4fv; ^f^^fcr: wwim^: i ^reri^r xmr wra?w% w- ' n „ 

nigr#! sfif^t^Ri^rwif^zqt «^T^'g 5 rwoit»ji!Z}T^;i , i 3 'frflT=t'«!)Jij^rflqTtnwt^aKafW^-' l nigfnraftftu fi^i <ian <^_f^V; < =n n-sH “j* 

w^r^siJgwsr^^rqfsff^^TPc^i^'si: vpcvkto xx i xx vfisnrcsmqT v:rsrr wv ^^4T<:rsq^: il a. n 

*ra *i3nra ^%sfq xn^ fm IW twsx wr qraf%vr n i n 

_> n - & * . . . 


wnfwiis ii 

-■ a c \ 


I 


-m <.i*nra ^sut ki? i <<snwr^?rq?rt«q*raqtv *nsr: *w *vrf%w n < n 

vn^r^wsravg wr *fw fvw s*wfo \f fr TOrnpraratw i vpsrqtsiTt ts*r: gjhwfhL t^^.- 


3*}V3irH)S ?kT 


^mfyvr® rrywvrq fsr^f^^raf v: t xnnxmx^'^Rfm^rpi^'^x^i^T^TWf'xxxrxxxiXx^: „ c „ 

i^a^r*r^'tfl^gvr^ r iR^’c?rrafa?flWT^fw swrtr surfsTSK: i ^4rg ; 5*r%r: ^iifdrgrqrv ^vivt Tr^g't g4r^: sfq'wg >^cw’S^;JiT^§r< i ra: n ^ n 

uftrvrevffe*i ffjy^^rfJirfr % ftfisR? i ^WHf^rf^'«?rv^f^wiwtraTi , fi^4r vra; fi^fNiqrwi*i|{^ijjj f^air- 

^wrfagpftvt ii \° ii 

fl'ffrffT Ixsrerfr^^r ‘^f^rfr ^htW) «rrnwr vrm nfxx} ^xx i wr.* ^W^r^hs s*srgi;r grajrftnsit ji% qf^nw: 

« %5BI^«^55ffT || U II 

^wirtwt.fg.T! ^mtrr i v^ire fq^riw ^jjTwt^igjvrwrare'flci’; frwwr wi: 

qnfrw: ^f^nsr: mu m ■ '* 

I **!% qU^fSvwlr * fvM jH js^ 3^^ 

fq»: i; w 11 

I fq^qfirjrm^rr^r ^afrnji ^wpt fl^ra ik« n 

Twra^-fjfvfT.rr-r^i t^hqmsrr f^n x? f^^TuVK^Tfreiii i xx ?»mrni.-qf^r wsrafarwinrsTT ^n TO yr 

^ifX^T! II \% Ii ■■ ( 

v^rwvn^fx^fKfxwTi sriMiriramf^i vix^^ixt^t ^ tm^mnur -^xxm^r^ ^ i, 

«wr*R^3T vf&] q^r ^ vwx i qjfri^-^f^r surf^ : J ^ „ '" ] 

wr i qrr^sr^f^ wmvxw h * 11 

Translation of the above by B&bu S'aradd Prasad Chalmvarti ' 

. L Th « “oon Perfect in hfa dibits (fall) bom with S'ri from the midst of Kshira Samudra (the sea of milk) when churned by * ~ 'L mountain 
brnmlTudneot^s ! 6 ° ° “ a ^ ^ Vp * adn > ( Vish V u ) MahesVara, Indra and Bali ;-enlightens the three r£.,,.. . m his swollen 

2. In hi s line was bom raja Janamejaya, who was of mooa-like fame, master of the world, incomparable, destrover of 1.U ™»» c ,„/! +, „ t , , m ,. 

and who drew *o himself the fortune (Lakshmi) of the raja oft*** Who was killed by his Kunta (a ^ “’ & T f\ 0Wn f <* *****> 

with fatigue fighting with their tusks. ' ^ • -st s elephants wpre overcome 

3. He (janamejaya) was a celebrated emperor, master of the kingdom of seven limbs,* of wonderfuK , A i , 

most virtuous, a hero, and, like r5ja Yayati, an ornament of the earth; and who deprived the lovely wives of his inim, powei an morajs, c lan a .e, 

and whose lawful deeds and conduct remained unchangeable from his childhood. \a -ir puce o lovely iesses;f 

1. Afto kirn bi, »» Dbshmv, b,o mo • 6»1 K»l,» ire. the very «r,m,,W rf pri„e,», „„ 4e , V M 

gravity, depth of knowledge, wise in producing prosperity and three sorts of power,} and success,§ a hero and destrover of his- j,w *L, ,; , , ,., 

like that of a MaMratlia (a warrior fighting in a car) whose fame is celebrated. * ^ ■ t ^ wh<> ^ ^ uahtles 

6. From him was born the powerful raja named Apavara as the second Parasurama, who suppressed Us enemies by his invincible hand as with a thunder- 
bolt, and became great through the merits of poets, and whose spim was warm like the sun in midday. 

6. When he, the best of rajas, departed into heaven withvUfc issue, and all his kingdom was laid waste by various warriors boo, w „ +• L 

in various ways, when the elephant-powered hero (Vicliitravira) ivaaj it a different eomatry, (Telinga)." - -' ’ ° in) !■ ed away 

7. Vichitravira (who was another descendant of Janamejaya, and celebrated everywhere on the earth as a wonflAvf.il i \ , , . . . 

hirministerT ^ f ° rtUDate AbWmanyn ’ and h ° m Um WaS h °f a °^ hara who Powerful and spirited like him (his SLrH^was^Xg by'all 

8. He reigned impartially, cherishing all his servants, ministers, people, those who sought refuse, kinsmen and dpsivArl f..;»n^ 0 * a , 

i^bl, „bo ,b. ..... .f deligbfc .f Ml ,ho id wb... bly-llb. « 

l cijas. " *■ 

9. From him arose Udyotaka Kes'ari, like the sun from the eastern mountain, illuminating the earth and W™ u v, i* ,. » 

■T^T’ ' ,b ° ~ *" “ d *• mn * m> °‘ *-^|«***— b, its fo^f oceuu j ^ 

• JL »r h ir? rr, " d 

oppr.?f.d with the weight of the earth, sink down by tho heavy march of his bright army, containing an ak.hauhijai || ’ 1 tb toltolse . 

... “• ((is mother, named K oidv'ati wa. a daughter of the solar and the chief queen of the lunar line; whose fame is a number of flags above 4. earth aud 

like tlie whirlwind ascending up, and like a hand going up with exertion, as if to destroy the spots of the moon. 


♦ The limbs of government/, or as we say ‘sinews of war’, are horses, elephants > 
fighting men, pandits, merchants, &o. See allusion to the same in the Burmese Bell 
inscription, page 294. 

f The Hindu women are forbidden by the shastras to beautify their hair after the death 

of their husbands. 


phants. 


t Powers derived from magnanimity, exertion, aJ|f. private advice. 

§ Tho successes of gaining land, gold and friends, ’ 

" An army consisting of 189,360 foot, 65,610 horio, 21,870 chariots, and 21,870 do- 











in int m-uptin/w the ^eed of tZ ^ ^ 4 °***™^ ***&> with foul ' beautiful ^ for four other gods, which is like a tree without branches 

salvation to 4ose who touch (his image) at Ekarnra, the holy place. ■ ’ ^ ^ “ ° f W 0 "*SP' a " d g,V6S 

Lck^bka S ? h ^,^ hmS ; i l0 ^ ° f 41 r th f ® reSi .° n3 ’ haV i ng bathed hiS emblem - M ° 0n ’ th0 «<> ldeQ *p<*‘ m the centre of the mountain 

ia d ,slands > Wlth the water of Gan S a 18 worshipping day and night. This is the very S'iva BrahmesVara 

from it ill f '7 S temple shines above, adorning aH the firmament, like the summit of a mountain, or the evening lamp of the assembly of the youthful goddesses- 
. ,e , regl / °“ 8baVe bCen llghteCl U P h J the lustro of the ra - vs is8ui “g the golden Kalasa (pinnacle) shining on its summit. 

15. 1 > , her (Kolavati) were given some beautiful women to him (S'iva), who had eyes like that of the fickle Khanjana (wagtail) and who were bright like 

^—-——-U 4 — «£ 

16. jmishottama Bbatta, the best of poets, indited this eulogy, which spreads the white fame of the rajas of the lunar line; who was learned in the Vedas 

grammar, . itical science, poetry, logic, etc. etc., and like Brahma, of true, pure and humble understanding, and (born) of an innocent family 

no JL KT-^ C t; ^ % 7 UDMnS ’ f01 ' e8tS and Sea3 ’ tbe SUn Md m00n Which are th0 two « 3 'es of the three regions, and the Auttenapadi (the north 

lolai yhich is above the earth, shall endure, so long may this eulogy exist as nectar in the mouth of every one. On the 3rd of this light half of Phalguna of 

the Sarny, 18, of the vxctonous reign of Raja Udyotaka Kcs'ari Dcva, who was most rich, king of kings, a r*/of the lunar line, and lord of Kalina 


To he west of the temple, close by its terrace, there is a large tank called Brahma Kunda, and its sin-rinsing merits are 
lauded high terms by the Ekarnra Parana ; but, being situated far away from the Great Tower, very few pilgrims go to it; 
and nei »|er the temple nor the tank is much cared for now. The priest, who worships the lingam in the temple, comes every 
morning 5 but lives far away m the village, and there is no watch or guard of any kind to protect tho tempfo. When I visit¬ 
ed the p jice, there were several heads of stray cattle on the terrace and insiue tfte, porch. 

I o i(he north-east of the last, in the midst of a wide open plain, there is an old tenfyle of a peculiar make, quito unlike the 
Bhaskares' a. other temples of Bhuvanes'vara. It is named BMskares'vara or " the lord of the solar god.” The 

Ekarnra Purana has it that the gods of heaven,! when informed by Brahma of the unrivalled sanctity 
of the Ma, a Forest on the sea-shore, desired the thousand-rayed divinity, Siirya, to proceed at once to the place, promising to 
follow hnfojin due course. Siirya came, and, charmed with the transcendental beauty of the place, got the celestial architect 
Vis vakarma to erect a temple at a distance of 1,500 fathoms to the north-east of the Great Tower of Kfrtivasa. The temple 
erected, he established m it a noble lingam, and devoutly worshipped it with the choicest offerings. Kirtivasa, gratified by this 

devotion, offered, him a blessing, and at the request of the devotee, promised to bo ever-present in the lingam established by 

him. 

This story is of course generally believed by the faithful to be true, but there are certain facts conne cted with the temple 
which induce me to think, that in it we have an instance of converting a Buddhist monument to Hindu usage. The temple is 
built of oasalt, which, as [ ham,before said, indicates greater antiquity . thaw red sandstone. The style of building is also 
indicative of an older date than that of the Great Temple. Tho general. n ^osence of sculptured ornaments, and the use of stucco 
on decay ed old moiildi. ngs are also peculiar to it. The piers’ paired several times with stucco, and, to prevent tho 

stones from exfoliating^ the whole structure has been plastered d {lime-cement. These mouldings and plastering are 

now very much aecay e( j, and the temple looks weather-worn and c fig. But its most remarkable peculiarity is, that it 

is apparently two-sto^y^d, the terrace round the temple forming t fit storey, and the temple itself the second. The 
separate entrances of t| iesG t w0 storeys are distinctly shown in the photo, \ph (plate XLIV). The terrace or basement measures 
48-4 by 47-8, the height being 11 feet. The temple proper stands on tibsy and at one time was over 50 feet, but its-top is 
broken, the Kalas a anq the Amlas'ila are gone, and only about 40 feet of ;ie height now remains in situ. The body of tho temple 
is a square of 31 feet 4 i nc hes with a small porch 11 feet broad, and 4 met deep. The doorway is 7-9 by 3 - 6 . The sides of the 
temple have inches, each holding ah alto-relievo of the Devi, 3 feet high. The interior of the temple is 13'-10" square. The 
floor is about 3 teet abc; ve the level pf the surrounding country, and from its centre rises a lingam of sandstone 9 feet 3 inches 
long, and 12 feet 8 inches in girth, which gives it a diameter of over 4 feet. Its cylindrical portion is perfect, round and 
polished, but the top j s broken, showing that it is a fragment of a huge monolithic column. The second storey 
is accessible from the roof 0 f the terrace, and the centre of its floor is pierced, or, moro correctly speaking, the floor is so 
arranged as to form a gallery round the lingam which rises above its level. Close by the lingam, there is a flight of stone 
steps, 8 feet high, and tfj e officiating |priest daily ascends it to reach the top of the lingam, and thence pours water and offers 
flowers and rice as the Sutras require, for its adoration. Pilgrims by hundreds go round the gallery, and therefrom pay 
their adoration to the lo. rc [ 0 f the god of light. It is impossible to resist the conclusion that the lingam is a portion of an 
As'oka hit to which il be; xrs a c j ose resemblance ; that it had stood there an honored monument of that great emperor; that when 
the place passed from the J3 u ddhists to the Hindus, the column was somehow broken j and that the latter have since built 
over the lower part of the/ co ] umn a gjmple to give it shelter, and named it a lingam. It was tho policy of the Brahmans 
not ruthlessly to sweep a 4 | a y the monuments of their rivals, and thereby offend the masses who were more or less attached 

to them, but to convert hem, whene ver possible, to objects of Hindu faith; and the shaft of the column could not be better 
23 \'f 



R&jaram Deiil. 


and more easily utilized than by naming it a lingam. This conversion must have taken place in the reign of Yay\ati, or that 
of his immediate successor, and the temple must therefore belong to the close of the 5th, or to the beginning of the 6tjh, century. 
Its design and details preclude the possibility of its being of a later age. 

About half a mile to the west of Bliaskares'vara, still within the area of the plain on wdiicjh it stands, 
there is a large temple, which was once a magnificent structure, but is now in a very dilapidated condition. 
It stands in the middle of what was once a beautiful flower garden, but it is now overgrown with brambles. The teraple faces 
the east, and has a porch in front. Both were built at the same time, with dressed brick-red sandstone, but wi bout any 
carvings. The carved ornaments were then completed on the body of the temple, and commenced on the pc ch, but, 
owing to some cause or other, never carried forward to any great extent. A few ornaments round the doori ay, and 
the two side niches were all that were completed ; but chisel-marks on the stones show the outlines of the works whie were at 
one time intended to be executed, and, judging from them, it is evident that the porch was intended to be as sumptuc '/> as the 
body of the temple. The cause which prevented the completion of the carvings, likewise prevented the consecratid of the 
structure. Hence it is that there is no sacred image of any kind in the sanctum, and the structure has received n< distinc¬ 
tive name. The image would have been obviously a lingam, and it would have been called the is'vara or ‘ lord’ of the 6 dicator, 
whose name wf^H have formed the first member of the compound name. The dedicator was probably the queen: of one of 
ibo Kes'ari kiAgs, who, dy”ig before the completion of the work, left the temple to remain as it was, and it gas since 
run into decay ; the people, in the absence of a special name, calling it Rdjaran'i Deiil, or the “ temple of the royal queen.” 
Hence it is, too, that the temple has not been referred to in any of the several Sanskrit works on the sacred fipn/is of Bhu- 
vanes'vara. Judging from the material, brick-red sandstone, and the style of the work, the most florid, I take he age of 
the pile to bp the 9th century. 

The grtyund plan of the temple is shewn in plate XLIX. It is, as usual at Bhuvanes'vara, founded on a Square, but its 
position is that of a lozenge, and its projections hafe been so carried out, as to produce a lozenge with serrated sides. The 
area of the charqber does not correspond with this outline; nor is it a perfect square as most of the sanctuaries of Bhuvanes'¬ 
vara are. It is square in position, and has the froni; side straight; but the other three sides are broken by three-fold projec¬ 
tions. The extrem'o, width of the chamber is 12 feet, and its length 14 feet. The walls are on an average 10 feet thick. 
The passage leading from the porch to the sanctuary is in its widest part, 9 feet, then 7 feet, and then 4 teet. The porch 
is oblong, the greatest length extending from side to side. It is, both externally and internally, diversified by many projec¬ 
tions. The extreme length in 4 fie Inside being- 28 feet, and on the outside 40 feet. Tlig-hciglit-of the temple is 63 feet, and 
that of the porch 30 feet. A photograph of the temjvje is shown in plate XLI. . Its scale, however, is too small to show to 
advantage the details of the temple. The plinth is d ej pattern of the Great Tower, but the projections, carved out 

in the form of buttresses, look more like attached { ah integral parts of the building. Each projection above the 

stylobate is carved into niches one above the other, comes a series of mouldings formed of seven horizontal bands, and 

thereupon a spire, capped with a flat dome and a pint. The body of the spire is diversified by perp* en clicular ribs inter¬ 

sected by horizontal bands. The central projections' each side is the highest, having three lateral on es on each flank. Of 
these lateral projections the middlemost is the highest/,V id of the two side ones, the outermost one being tb e lowest. The niches 
are filled with statues, each three feet high, and exoci| d with great vigour and elegance, the subjects P e ^ n S men a nd women 
in various attitudes, some being obscene. One of tiiem," Closely resembling the statue of the Venus de Medici has been already ' 
noticed (ante Vol. I, p. 59). The young lady engaged in writing something on a tablet (Pig. 117 of P^te XXVI ofVol. I) 
is also from this temple. Others are mostly of the type common in the Great Towqr; as also rampant lions and 
elephants, which fill up the niches in the receding spaces between the buttresses. T^he floral ba a ^ s round the niches 
and over horizontal mouldings are of the richest pattern, and several of these have been figured in the first volume 
(see plates, VIII, 17, IX, 18, X, 23 and XXXV, 145). Some of the brackets are also particularly handsome, and two of 
them have been figured in vol. I (plate XV, fig. 40 and plate XXXVI, fig. 144). To describe ancf figure them all, would 
require more space and a far greater number of illustrations than what I am in a position to devote* f° them. Suffice it to 
say that for elegance, beauty, and finish the temple affords one of the finest specimen^ of Orissan a; r ^ an( ^ worthy of the 
highest consideration. It is to be regretted that vandalism has committed the greatest havoc in tlP s beautiful and noble 
structure. As an unconsecrated temple, unprotected and uncared for, it has afforded to travellers' a mine of statues and 
carved stones, and they have not failed to make the most of it. General Stewart and Colonel MackJ^zie, I am sorry to add, 
have been the greatest sinners in this respect, for they carried away the largest num ber of statuP s ) an d> i* 1 the attempt to 
detach the statues, dismantled large portions of the niches, and sadly defaced the building. So» j e °f the stones brought 
away by Colonel Stewart are now deposited in the Indian Museum. 





About three hundred yards to the west of the last, there was once a mango tope, which, having been the dwelling 
place of some hermits, is known by the name of S'iddhdractya or the “grove of the perfect beings.’' 

Muktesvaia Temple. j| os t 0 f the trees have since fallen under the axe, but still there are several which give to the 
locality an umbrageous appearance. It has also the benefit of several natural springs. The place was, therefore, selected 
for the location of a great number of temples, of which more than a score are still entire. Of these the most worthy ot 
notice are Muktes'vara, Kedares'vara, S'iddhes'vara and Paras'urdmes'vara. The first of these is the smallest of the four, but 
it is at the same time thg handsomest—a charming epitome of the perfection of Orissan temple architecture—faded—colourless 
—joyless—but beautiful past effacing, even by the decay of a thousand years, which has furrowed its brow, and wrought wrin¬ 
kles on its once glistening surface. According to European architects the most important element of beauty in architecture is 
size; but the Orissan artist, in this instance, has so ingeniously adapted the ornaments to the scale of his work that the effect 
is the most charming; and the mind, wrapt in admiration by the beauty of the details, fails to detect the smallness of the struc¬ 
ture on which they are set. The temple is barely 35 feet high, and the porch 25 feet; but the parts are so adjusted, so adapted 
to each other, that the eye fails to detect any thing puny, or trite, or common-place in any part of the edifice. The ornamen¬ 
tation is of the most sumptuous description, sculptured and finished with the greatest care and taste. The floral bands are 
neater and better executed than in most of the temples, the bas-reliefs sharp and impressive, the statuettos vigorous and full of 
action with drapery well disposed, and the disposition of the whole elegant and most effective. The subjects of the statuettes are 
also more varied and interesting, and less objectionable on the score of decency, than what obtain in the larger temples, in which 
the frequent repetitions of the same subjects produce an unpleasant sense of sameness. Among the subjects may be noticed a 
lady mounted on a rampant elephant and striking her uplifted sword against a giant armed with a sword and a shield; a 
figure of Annapurna presenting some alms to his lord S'iva (vol. I, plate XXIII, fig. 83); semiophido females canopied 
under the expanded hood of five or seven-headed cobras (plate V, vol. I); lions mounted on elephants; groups of elephants 
fighting with lions (vol. I, plate XX, 656); lions capped with elephantine trunks (vol. I, plate XX, 65a) ; damsels in various 
attitudes, some dancing, others playing on the Mridanga, or the Vina, or the Tambura; crouching monsters supporting heavy 
weights ; saints worshipping S'iva ; an emaciated hermit giving lessons to a disciple; another reading a palm leaf MS. placed 
on a cross-legged stool; a lady standing under an umbrella; another standing by a door with a pet parrot on her hand; another 
enjoying the cool shade of a tree; another standing on a tortoise. This last is evidently intended for the goddess of the earth. 
The head dresses of most of these ladies are particularly interesting, and most of the chignons shown on plate XXV of vol. I 
have been taken from them. The scroll works, bosses and friezes are also worthy of special note, as they display marked 
excellence in design, and great delicacy of execution. (Vol. I, pi. VII, 11 and 12; XI, 24 and 26; XV, 41; XVI, 44; XVII, 
55 and 57 ; and XXXVI, 143). The monkey scroll given in plate XII of volume I, is the best specimen of this class of work. 

The interior of the temple is barely 7' 7" square, but on the outside it measures 18 feet. The porch is 26' on the out¬ 
side, and 15' 7" x . 12' in the inside. (Plate III, vol. I). The interior of the latter has two pilasters on each side for the 
support of the roof, and the ceiling is an elaborate and most beautiful piece of work (plate XXXVIII). This peculiarity occurs 
also in the Brahmes'vara porch, which has a carved ceiliug, but that is not nearly so rich. All the other ceilings of 
Bhuvanes'vara are plain, and show, in most instances, the iron beams on which they are supported. 

Right in front of the porch is an archway or Toran, 15 feet high (plate XXXVII). It is supported on two columns of 
excellent and elaborate workmanship, and totally unlike every other structure of the kind at Bhuvanes'vara. Over the 
arch there are two reclining female figures placed very like supporters in a coat-of-arrns, or angelic figures shown on 
pediments in European architecture. As an ornamental appendage to the temple the archway is particularly graceful, 
but the people say it was erected, not with that view. Though the presiding divinity of the temple is immovable, 
lie is, by proxy of course, entertained, among others, with the swing festival, on which occasion a chair is hung by two iron 
rings fixed to the arch, and therein the image is placed and kept swinging, very much in the same way in which the Lord of 
the .Universe celebrates the feast (ante p. 81). 

^ Proceeding from the pillars there runs each way a line of low parapet wall with panelled sides and carved battlemented 
coping. It surrounds the temple on every side, and parts of it are shewn in plate XXXVII. The panelling is remarkably 
chaste and beautiful. The space in front of the Toran is paved with sandstones, forming a court-yard for the devout to 
assemble and behold the divinity in his swing. Towards the west corner of this surrounding wall there is a stone platform, 
rising in three steps, and forming a place where the divinity is occasionally placed (by proxy again) in chill winter mornings 
to bask in the sun. The attending priests find the place much more pleasant, and in the cool of the evening many of them 
congregate there. On the south side of the parapet there are three small buildings, one intended for an out-oflice, the 
other two, very small chambers, 4 feet square, contain in the middle each a vat, which is fed by a subterranean fountain. 
There aro three other, vats on this side, but without any covering. 
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The name of the temple in the mouth of the people is invariably Muktes'vara, the “lord of the emancipated,” (MuklaJ ; 
and in two manuscript works, the Ekdtnra Purana and the Ekamra-chandrika, I have found this name reproduced, but in a 
second codex ol the Chandrika, and in that of the Sarnardri-mahodaclhi , I find it written Muktis'vara or “the lord of salvation,” 
Mukti. Either name may be correct, but which was first applied to the temple I cannot determine. 

Close behind the temple there is an oblong tank 100 x 25 feet, lined with stone revetments on three sides, and having a flight 
ol stops on the fourth, which is shaded by a small tope of Nagakes'ara trees, {Mosua /erred). The trees, when I saw them, were 
the largest and handsomest I had ever seen of their kind. In the early part of December when I saw it, the tank was full, 
and I was told that it derived from a neighbouring spring, its supply of water, that the supply was larger than its require¬ 
ments, and that the surplus had to be got rid of by a tunnel leading to another tank to the south-east, which it reaches after 
passing through five small vats on the east of the temple. I also saw the pipe through which water was flowing in a small 
current and falling through a crocodile-shaped gargoyle into the Gaurf Kunda; but I could not see the connection of the 
tunnel with the tank. The water is slightly opalescent in colour, but beautifully clear. The tank has no reputation for 
sanctity, and no one resorts to it for any use. 

Immediately to the south of the last, within a distance of about thirty feet, there occurs the Kunda above referred to; it 

Gauri Kunda. * ias a ^ erna Cve name of Kedara Kunda. The ground round it is about three feet lower than what 

it is round the first named tank, and is densely shaded by a number of mango trees. The tank is 70 
feet long, and 28 feet broad, and has a depth of 16 feet. Its sides are perpendicular, being lined by stone revetments ; but on 
the south side there is a flight of stone steps, 20 feet long, and altogether 10 feet broad : the bottom is formed of small boulders. 
Its water is tepid, but not so„as to be in any way injurious to fish ; for I saw a number of them—small ones—-playing about in 
excellent condition. 1 his was the more remarkable as there was no moss or vegetation of any kind, except a few decayed 
mango leaves which occasionally drop in, on which they could live. The water was beautifully clear, and every part of the 
bottom was visible through a depth of 8 feet of water. Its taste was also excellent, and nowhere else in Bhuvanes'vara can 
water be had of such quality. The tiny streamlet of spring water noticed above,- flows into the tank through an orifice of about 
2 square inches, and is barely Sufficient to meet the requirements of the people, for the water, being the best available in all 
Bhuvanes vara, is taken away for drinking purposes by all who can afford the labour; but the tank is always full, and there is 
on the south-east corner a waste-pipe the end of which is carved into the form of a giant head, and through it flows out a larger 
stream than what flows into the tank. This waste water is sufficient for the irrigation of over twenty to thirty acres of arid 
latorite soil. Ibis shows that the Kunda has a spring in its bottom. Such a tank, in so sacred a place as Bhuvanes'vara, 
could not but command the highest veneration, and local legends assign to it the greatest sanctity. According to the 
S'iva Purana, the tank was excavated by the goddess Gaurf with her own hands, and endowed with the most transcendental 
virtues. To those who resort to it it bestows beauty of person, good fortune, and freedom from all sins. The conviction is 
that a devotee who, putting a few seeds of the black sessamum on his head, bathes in it for a year, beginning with the 
9th of the wane in any month, obtains whatever he desires* The Kapila Sanhita repeats this story; but it is not pleased 
with the slow progress of virtue attained by a year’s penance. Accordingly it says that a single sip of the water is enough 
to emancipate the drinker from all future transmigrations.f 

Close by the ghat there are some small rooms used as kitchen and dwellings, and against the outer wall of one of them 

Keddres'vara Temple. ke P t a alto-rilievo figure of Ilanuman, about 8 feet high, and another of Durga standing 

on the lion. Both are daily worshipped. The former is in sandstone, and bedaubed with red- 
lead. The latter is formed of chlorite, and has the finest female head to be seen in Bhuvanes'vara. To the right of this 
there is a medium-sized temple of the usual make, with a corresponding Mohan, both built of grey sandstone, and devoid of 
sculptured ornaments, (plate XLYI.) Its height is 41 feet, and its angles are so canted as to produce an almost circu¬ 
lar ground plan (plate XLVIII). The Mohan is square, and, in the interior, has pilasters for the support of the ceiling, but no 
sculptures. The Brahma Purana assigns to this temple a remote antiquity, and its sanctity is extolled in the highest terms by 
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Sidclhes'vara Temple. 


the Ekdmra Purana and the Kapila Safihita.* Looking to the material and make of the pile, I have no reason to doubt 
that it is much older than the temple last noticed, and probably older than the Great Tower itself, being of the same age 
with the temples of Bhaskares'vara and Kotitirthes'vara; but that would only carry it to the middle of the 6th century, 
earlier than which it cannot be. There is an inscription in it on the right jamb of the doorway, but it is in so smudgy a 
state that I could not read more than a few words of it. The letters are cut into the stone of the wall, and not into a 
separate slab, and are of a modern type, probably not older than the twelfth century. It was evidently recorded long after 
the erection of the temple. 

Right in front of this temple there is a small one dedicated to Gaurl, the presiding divinity of which gives her name 
to the tank noticed above. The temple has no architectural pretensions of any kind, and is obviously of a modern date ; but 
the image it contains is well-executed and worthy of notice. It is to this image that the Lord of the Universe is usually 
married by proxy on the sixth of the waxing moon in the month of May {ante, page 81). 

Fifty yards to the north-west of Muktes'vara, there is a decayed old temple of no architectural importance, but of consi¬ 
derable antiquity and sanctity. It is older than Ked&res'vara and other temples which surround it, and, though now neg¬ 
lected, was once the most sacred spot on this side of BhuvanesVara. It was, according to the Ek3mra Purina, erected by 
the celestial architect Vis'vakarma, by order of.Vishnu; and, since Vishnu attained his perfection (siddhi) through the blessing 

of S'iva, the presiding divinity was named Siddhes'vara. The blessing went further, and said, “ Who¬ 
ever will worship the divinity will become perfectand many sages, dwelling in its neighbourhood, 
attained to whatever they desired. Hence the name of the locality, Siddhes'vara-vana, or “ the grove of the perfected.” 
The temple is 47 feet high, and' has a well-proportioned porch. (Plate XL.) To the east of it there are a temple which 
the discus of Vishnu established, whence called Ckalcres'vara, otherwise called S'ankares'vara, another called S'akres'vara, a 
spring behind it to the west,f and several small temples of no pretension, and more or less in ruins. These are 
respectively assigned to S'aktyes'vara, Vayaves'vara, Varunes'vara, Dhanades'vara, Pavakes'vara and Chandres'vara, the 
lords of the different deities whose name they bear, and who caused the temples to be erected by Vis'vakarmA.| 

The last temple of the group is Paras'ur&mos'vara. It stands at a distance of about 200 yards to the west of the tank, and 
in size and richness of detail is far superior to the other temples of the group. It is over 60 feet high, 

and is most elaborately sculptured all over. Its ground plan is a square, and the angles of the spire 

are left unchamfered, so the square character is preserved throughout. Its porch is oblong, and profusely covered with bas- 
reliefs representing processions of horses and elephants in the upper linear bands under the cornice, and scenes from the life of 

Rama in the lower bands and panels. The roof is peculiar; it is formed of a sloping terrace, running along the middle of 

which is a clear-story with a sloping roof crowned with a flat one in the middle. The clear-story has a range of six windows 
in front, and twelve on each side, (Plate XLVII). This plan of bringing light into the Mohan is unknown elsewhere in 
Bhuvanes'vara, except in the Mohan of the Vait&l Deiil, and seems to have been adopted more for its peculiarity and beauty 
than for light, inasmuch as the two doors on each side, and the one in front of the body of the porch, are quite sufficient to 
give it as much light as is desirable. It recalls to mind the clear-story of Saxon churches, but as neither the Paras'u- 
ramesvara nor the Vaital Deiil can be said to be of a later age than the 9th century, it cannot indicate a European 
paternity. It has obviously been borrowed from the Vihara Halls of the Buddhists, who resorted to this plan of bringing light 
in some of their cave chapels ; but done in masonry, the Hindu specimen is more elaborate and more artistically finished 
than what the Buddhists produced. I take the temple to be of the 9th century from the similitude of its workmanship and 
material with those of the Muktes'vara and the Rajaranf temples. In the Ekamra Purana the divinity of this temple 
occurs under the name of Daityes'vara, from the fact of Kxrtx and Vasa having, by order of S'iva,§ worshipped it first. 

To the north-east of Paras'ur&mes'vara, at a distance of nearly 800 feet, thero is a temple of reddish sandstone of the 
same quality as that which has been used for the Great Tower, and its name indicates that it had been 
dedicated by the sovereign who completed the Tower. The name is derived from that of Alabu 


Paras'ur&mesvara Temple. 


Alabukes'vara Temple. 
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NakeSvara Temple. 


UttaresVara Temple. 


Kes'arf,—a nick-name of the monarch who is known in history under the name of LaUtendu Kes'arf. The Ekamra Purana, 
however, does not admit this. According to it, the name is derived from the gourd ( aldbu) alms-bowel of S'iva, which here 
assumed the form of a sacred tank, and gave its name both to the tank and the temple near it, which was built by S'iva 
himself.* This story was got up to cast a halo of antiquity which the name of the king could not. The temple is a lofty 
one, but of plain workmanship. Its Mohan is large and commodious, but of no architectural beauty. (Plate XLII.) In 
front of it there are several small temples, and the sacred well stands on one side of it. 

About 200 yards to the west of the last there is another temple of the same character and size. Plate XLIII. It is 
called Ndkes'vara, and has a higher Mohan than the last. The pediments on these latter are 
elaborate, and richly sculptured; but there is no corresponding richness in the ornamentation of 
the body of the temple. The fane is now deserted, and I saw no trace of any priest or pujd paid to its divinity, which is a 
misshapen block of stone doing duty for a lingam. 

Reference has already been made to the mango tope on the north bank of the Vinduskgara tank (p. 69). It is a pleasant 
place, and now frequently used as encamping-ground for Europeans who visit the temple-city. Its 
situation and romantic appearance led to its being selected as the site of a hermitage, (A's'rama,) and 
the hermits who dwelt there built, from time to time, a few small temples. The group of temples thus produced comprises 
no structure of any architectural or artistic importance, and most of the temples are more or less in ruins. But in the local 
legends the most prominent temple of the group—that dedicated to Uttares'vara, “ the Lord of the North,”—-is held in 
high estimation. It is said in the Ekamra Purdna, that once on a time S'iva assumed here a terrific form; his body was of a 
tawny colour besmeared with ashes, his breast was net-worked by serpents and a garland formed of the stars and planets, his 
face was fierce and distorted, with three eyes and a big flowing beard, the atmosphere formed his only raiment, on his 
shoulders was a tiger skin, and in his hands he held a skull and a club mounted with a human skull, around him stood a 
dreadful host of hobgoblins. To entertain him the Devi assumed most fanciful forms, now tall, anon short, now big, 
anon small, now thick and bulky and immediately after fleshless with sunken or distorted eyes, hilarous with wine, and 
singing amidst her demoniac followers.! The temple marks the site where this masquerade was played, and it is said to bo 
one of the holiest places on earth, and a visit to it the surest means of securing immediate perfection. The only other temple 
of the group which attained any distinction is called Bhimes'vara, from the circumstance, it is alleged, of Bhima, one of the 
Pandu brothers, having visited the place, and erected the temple to mark his respect for the dread god. Of course the story 
is pure fiction, and there is nothing to show that any of the Pdndus ever came to the place, even if it could be assumed that 
it was at the early times of the Pdndus a locality of sufficient importance or interest to be worth visiting. 

Passing on towards the north-west from this place to the distance of a little over a mile,! the pilgrim comes to a place, 
which was once the seat of royalty. When Yayati Kes'ari first came to Bliuvanes'vara, his palace was 
erected here, and its ruins—an amorphous mass of rubbish—are still extant. It was then an important 
quarter of the town, and was known by the name of As'oJca-vana , but whether with reference to the Emperor As'oka, or any other 
person, or for any predominance of As'oka trees, it is not possible now to ascertain. Its propinquity to the northern end of 
the Khandagiri hills would suggest the idea that it was closely connected with the caves there, and was the nearest part of the 


Ttames'vara Temple. 
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Gosahasres'vara Temple. 


Vaital Deiil. 


town to it. Hindu mythology carries it to a much earlier date, and associates it with the exile of Rama. That prince, 
during his peregrinations, made this holy spot his hermitage, and hence its name llamas'rama. The temple is 40 X 38 feet 
on the ground plan, and 78 feet high, (Plate XLVIII). It is built of grey sandstone devoid of sculptured ornaments, 
which shows that it is of an early date. The presiding divinity is a lingani, a block of stone without any yoni accompanir 
merit. Close by the temple is a tank Sf a moderate size, fed by a subterranean stream from tho neighbouring hill. 
It is called As'oka-tirtha. Around and about this tank there are several small temples, one of which is said to have 
been dedicated by Lakshmana, tho brother; another by Sita, the wife; and a third by Hanuman, the monkey general, 
of Rama. A temple is also attributed to Bharata, another brother of Rama, though that worthy did not accompany 
the exile in his peregrinations.* The inconsistency, however, is immaterial, inasmuch as the element of truth in the 
case of Rama’s visit is not more prominent than in that of his brother. The Ramayana of Valimiki takes Rama to the south 
along the middle of the peninsula, and there is nothing trustworthy to show that he ever came to the eastern coast. 

Close by is a tope, in the centre of which there is a tank called the Gosahasra Hrada, and by its side a temple dedicated 
to “the lord of the thousand head of kine”—Gosahasres'vara. According to the Ekamra Purana, it 
was in this tope that the Devi first saw a herd of cattle which poured their milk on the lingam, and 
hence she removed it to the vicinity of Vindu-sagara, where she encountered the demons Kirti and Vasa (p. 66). Neither 
the tank nor the temple is of any antiquarian interest, and the architectural pretensions of the latter are of the slenderest. 

From the temple last noticed the itinerary takes the pilgrim to the shrine of I's'anes'vara, which stands at a short 
distance to the north-east of it. Next come successively Bhadres'vara, Kukkutes'vara, Parames'vara, 
Purves'vara, Svarnakutes'vara, VaidyanStha, Sukshmhmr&takes'vara, Rudres'vara, Balakes'vara alias 
Dakrabhimeswara, Utpales'vara, Jatiles'vara, A'mratakes'vara, and other temples; but as these are of no architectural or 
antiquarian importance, I shall not attempt any description of them. The first important temple I have to notice after them 
is the Vaital Deiil. It is situated on the road-side to the west of the Vindu-sagara tank, and is remarkable both for its shape 
and for the profusion of carved work with which it is decorated. Unlike the other temples of Orissa its spire is four-sided, 
and ends in a long ridge set off with three kalasas. The body is also four-sided, without any projection or buttress, and the 
ornamentation is arranged in panels and niches. (See Vol. I, plate II). The shape is peculiar to the Southern Indian 
Gopura or propillon, and has nowhere else in Northern India been adopted for a temple proper. The ornamentation is 
particularly rich, and several illustrations of its details have been given in volume I, (plates XVIII, 59, 60, XXI, 
67, 68, XXII, 76a, 77, 78, XXXV, F 3, XXXVI, 146). The porch in front of it is of the usual Orissan make, but with 
a clear-story on top, as is the case with the porch of the Rames'vara temple. Its ornamentation was never completed. 
The walls show the outlines of the designs which were intended to be worked out on it, but only a few were completed. 
Close by this porch there are several small dwellings and temples, but of recent date, and of no importance. From the 
character of the material I am disposed to attribute this temple to tho 9th century, and as all the temples of the 9th and 
even the 10th century are included in the Ekamra Purana, it is to be expected this should also be included in it, as also 
in the Ekamra Chandrika and in the Svarnadri-mahodadhi, which are of much later dates; but I have not found its name in 
any of those works. This is due, however, to my not knowing its proper ancient name. Tho present name is obviously a 
very modern popular one, given to it on account of its peculiar shape, and not with reference to the name of its presiding 
divinity, and the works nowhere refer to any temple without the name of the presiding divinity. There are several names of 
temples which cannot now be identified, and it is probable that the Vait&l Deiil is one of them. There are two other tem¬ 
ples which are under the same predicament, and these are Rdj&rhni {ante, p. 90) and the Sarf Deiil, to be noticed lower down. 

About 800 feet to the south of the Vait&l Deiil, there is, in the centre of a courtyard, a small temple, richly sculptured all 

Somes'vara Temple. over > and v F ing in some res P ects with the beaut y of Muktes'vara. It is barely 33 feet high, and 27 feet 
square on the ground plan. Its Mohan is oblong, being 33 feet long, and 27 feet broad. The ornamen¬ 
tation of this fane id in the style of Muktes'vara, but neither quite so sumptuous, nor so well executed. Close by it there is 
a large tank lined with laterite blocks, and on the whole in an excellent state of preservation. It bears the name of Papanksini, 

“ the destroyer of sin,” and to it the proxy of Bhuvanes'vara is brought every year to celebrate the festival of Prathamdshtami 
{ante, p. 77). Between this temple and the western wall of the courtyard of the Great Tower there are between 30 and 40 
temples of different sizes, mostly in a ruinous condition, and some desecrated and forsaken. They all derived their halo from 
the reflected sanctity of the Great Tower, and were at one time in some repute; but they are not now noticed by pilgrims. 
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On tlxe north of the Great Tower between the main road, Badadand, and the Vindus'&gara tank there are also several temples, 
but neither so dilapidated nor so neglected. They are connected with private dwellings or maths, and 
151111 Deul ‘ regularly receive visits from the faithful; but only one of them is worthy of special note. It is called Sari 

Detil by the people, but that cannot be its original namo. Like the Rajarani Deiil and the Vaital Detil, it is obviously a nick¬ 
name, which has, by long usage, cast into oblivion the original name. As the locaf legends were written long before the nick¬ 
name got into currency, and the original name is not now known, it has not been possible for me to identify the monument 
with any of the temples noticed in the legends ; but from the character, make, and ornamentation of the temple I have every 
reason to believe that it belongs to the same age to which the Somes'vara and the Vaital Deiil owe their origin. As one of 
the minor fanes it is limited to the temple proper and the porch ; but its walls are uncommonly thick, and its ornamenta¬ 
tion the most florid. The base of the temple is 26 feet square, and the chamber within 12 X 11 feet. The Mohan, at the 
base, measures 36 feet, but the area within is, in its broadest part, only 12 feet (see plate XLVIII). The height of the temple 
is 63 feet. The mouldings, finials and bases are of the usual type, and several specimens of them have been shown in vol. I, 
(plates X, 21, 22, XIV,' 38«, 385, XVII, 49, 50, 51, 52, 53). The figure ornaments are also of the usual character, but less vigo¬ 
rous in conception, and unfinished in execution. There is, however, one peculiarity in the ornamentation of this monument, 
which is characteristic; it is the employment of a variety of vases for finials and tops of piers and buttresses. They are of 
different shapes and sizes, but all chaste and beautiful; some of them recall to mind the shapes of Grecian and Roman vases, 
and the idea suggests itself that the architect had seen foreign models before he designed them; nor was it impossible for him 
to obtain such models, as we know from Arrian’s Periplus of the Erytlirian Sea that foreign intercourse obtained from many 
centuries before the date of the temple. The ornamentation is, however, throughout different, and the shapes of the 
vases are not so peculiar as to be impossible of production without copying. 

The road in front of the Great Tower joins the Badadand to the north, and extends about a mile towards the south,* * as 
far as the village of Kapiles'vara. At one time it was lined on both sides by a large number of 
Kapiles'vara Road. temples,—some of them of great size and elaborate workmanship;—but they are now all desecrated, 

forsaken, and more or less in ruins,—overgrown with jungle, and the haunts of vermin and wild boasts. During the short 
time I had at my disposal I could not clear them of their surroundings to examine them in detail; I must, therefore, leave 
them unnoticed. They had been all built of grey sandstone or basalt, massively but plainly, and must have belonged to an 
earlier age than the Great Tower. Some of them had open, pillared chaultries before them; and some one-storeyed, and others 
two-storeyed, private dwellings around them. The ruins of stone houses indicate that, though now entirely forsaken, this 
part of the town was formerly the most thickly peopled, and the abode of the higher classes of the community. 

The village of Kapiles'vara is situated at the further end of the road. It is a thriving little place, with a population of 1717 
persons as per details given on pages 56, 57. There are no masonry buildings in it, but the huts of the 
Ivapiles vara 1 emple and Tank. p e0 p| e ar0 a |j we p built, well plastered, wellraised from the ground, and in very good condition. A good 

many of them have their fronts white-washed, or painted in fresco with rude designs of men, elephants, monkeys and floral designs. 
The temple of Kapiles'vara stands on the southern edge of the village. Its court-yard, 178 X 172 feet, is surrounded by a thick 
massive wall of laterite, 8 feet high. In the middle and a little to one side of this area is a masonry platform, 110 X 72 feet, 3 feet 
high, and on it stands an old temple with its threefold appurtenances, the Porch, the Dancing-hall and the Refectory. (Plate 
XLVIII). The temple is, as common everywhere else in Orissa, square in the ground plan, and tapering and cylindrical 
in the spire. Its base is 19 feet square and about 10 feet away from the edge of the platform, the height being 46 feet. 
Its material is dressed laterite, ornamented with roughly carved mouldings, bands and bas-reliefs. (Plate XLV.) The porch 
is in keeping with this structure, and both of them were evidently built at the same time, and that probably long before the 
completion of the Great Tower. This is evident not only from the accounts given of them in the S'iva Purana, the Ekkmra 
Purana, the Ekamra-chandrika, and the Kapila Sahhita, but also from the rude primitive character of their architecture, and 
the material used for them. The soft friable character of the laterite led to rapid decay, and the necessity was felt, therefore, 
of protecting it from time to time with coatings of chunam plaster. The Dancing Hall and the Refectory are of a much later 
date, and they were built expressly with a view to be plastered over; and their ornamentation therefore does not include any 
carved work. The last has some fresco paintings of a modern date, and very questionable character. The east, the north, 
and the west sides of the court-yard are laid out into flower-beds and kitchen gardens; but on the south side there are several 
small temples, kitchens and other out-offices—but none of any pretension. The main entrance to the court-yard is on this 

* The Ek&mra Chandrik& gives the distance at 970 fathoms (dhenv)-~ 
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side, and it is accessible by a flight of 12 steps above which it stands. Below the steps, abutting the road leading to them, 
there is a large tank, 220 X 164 feet, with an average depth of 16 feet. Its sides are lined with flags of sandstone; and it 
has an excellent ghat formed of a flight of stone steps. The tank is fed from its bottom by a perennial spring, which throws 
up a larger quantity of water than what can bo consumed by the people, or carried off by siccage. A quantity has, there¬ 
fore, to be discharged by a waste-pipe which carries it to the neighbouring fields for irrigational purposes. The water is pure 
and limpid, and very much prized by the people. The temple, too, being the only one of any size in this neighbourhood, is 
largely frequented. And what with the offerings of the faithful, and the revenue derived from the lands attached to it (ante, 
p. 56) it is more cared for, and kept in a better state of repairs than any other temple at Bhuvanes'vara, the Great Tower not 
excepted. 

The presiding divinity of the temple is a misshapen block of stone which serves the purposes of a lingam. According to 
the Ekamra Purana, the great saint Kapila performed, in this neighbourhood, a long-protracted penance, which induced S'iva to 
visit him in person, and offer him blessings. The saint asked three boons ; 1st, that S'iva should assume the form of a lingam 
for adoration by the saint; 2nd, that he should produce on the spot a sacred pool, which should suffice to cleanse mankind from 
all sins; and 3rd, that he should grant the remnant of his food to the saint. The boons were forthwith granted, and the 
lingam which S'iva became for Kapila is the same which now exists in the temple, and the sacred pool is the tank by its 
side.* With such a story to back them, it is not remarkable that the temple and the tank should enjoy the highest reputation 
for sanctity. The water of the tank is purer and holier than that of the River Ganges and of a hundred thousand sacred 
pools put together. And the reward of worshipping the lingam in the temple ensures identity of the worshipper with S'iva 
himself. The feasts and fasts celebrated in this temple are the same with those at the Great Tower; but there is a special 
one named Bhandabhanga. It is celebrated on a Sunday of the wane in the month of Phalguna. 

Tho total number of temples in the town of Bhuvanes'vara was, at one time, in the hyperbolical language of the Ekamra 
Purdna, a hundred thousand, and of lingams, ton millions: A hundredth part of those numbers, would perhaps, however, bo 
nearer the truth. At present even one half of my hypothetical numbers is not to be found. At a rough estimate about three 
hundred are now in situ. The names even of these, however, are not to be met with in the local legends. The Ekdmra Chan- 
drika and the Svarnadri-mahodadhi, which supply itineraries according to which the pilgrim should visit the different temples, 
notice the principal temples under eight groups, and then add a ninth head to include tho outlying and distant temples 
which are not situated in groups, and the following names occur in them : 


Itinerary. 

9. 

Lingaraja. 

23. Dardures'vara. 

After bathing in the Vindus&gara— 

10. 

Ekamres'vara. 

24. Anantes'vara. 

the pilgrims should visit the temples and 

11. 

Ugres'vara. 

25. Somasutres'vara. 

other sacred objects in the following 

12. 

Vis'ves'vara. 

Then after circumamb 

order: 

13. 

Chitraguptes'vara. 

emblic myrobalan: 

1st group. 

14. 

S'avares'vara. 


1. Ananta V6sudeva. 

15. 

Laddukes'vara. 

2nd group, 

2. Gopalini. 

16. 

S'akres'vara. 

26. Kapila Kunda. 

3. Chandarudra. 

17. 

I's'anes'vara. 

27. Murtyes'vara. 

4. Kdrtikeya. 

18. 

Bharabhutis'vara. 

28. Varunes'vara. 

5. Ganes'a. 

19. 

S'rikanthes'vara. 

29. Jogam&ta Rhada. 

6. Vrisliabha. 

20. 

Langalis'vara. 

30. I's'anes’vara. 

7. Kalpavriksha. 

21. 

Somes'vara. 

31. Dvitiyes'anes'vara. 

8. Savitri. 

22. 

S'ikhandis'vara. 

32. Yames'vara. 
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33. 


34. 


3o. 

36. 


37. 

38. 

39. 

40. 

41. 

42. 

43. 

44. 

45. 

46. 

47. 

48. 

49. 


3rd group. 
Ganga-Yamuna. 
LakshmiVvara. 
Sulokes'vara. 
Rudres'vara. 

4th group. 
Kotitirthes'vara. 
Svarnajales'vara. 
S'avares'vara. 
Sures'vara. 

Sidhes'vara. 
Muktfs'vara. 
S'akres'vara and others. 
Kedares'vara. 

Kedara Kunda. 

Marutes'vara. 

Ilatakes'vara. 

Daitves'vara. 

Chandres'vara. 



50. 

51. 

52. 

53. 


54. 

65. 


56. 

57. 

58. 

59. 

60. 
61. 


OTH group. 
Brahmes'vara. 

Brahma Kunda. 

Gokarnes'vara. 

Utpales'vara. 

6th group. 
Bhaskares'vara. 
Kap&lamochakes'vara. 

7th group. 
Paras'urames'vara. 
Alabukes'vara. 

Uttares'vara. 

Bhimes'vara. 

Yajnabhakshes'vara and others. 
Vas'ishtha and Yamadeva. 


Gosahasres'vara and others. 
Paradares'vara. 

I's'anesvara. 

Bhadres'vara. 

Kukkutes'vara. 

Kapalini. 

Sis'ires'vara. 

9th group. 
Purves'vara. 

72. Vaidyanatha. 

73. Ashtasukshmes'vara and others. 
A'mbratakes'vara. 
Madhyames'yara. 

Bhimes'vara. 

Bhairayes'vara. 

Sundares'vara. 

Kapiles'vara. 
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74. 

75. 

76. 

77. 

78. 

79. 


80. 

81. 


S'ukslimes'vara. 


V ahiranges'vara. 


8th group. 

62. Rkmarames'vara. 

63. ' Sita, Marutfs'vara and others. 

Most of the larger temples have sacred pools attached to them, and thereof eight are reckoned to be the most holy and 

great purifiers. These are—1, Vindusagara; 2, Papanasinf; 3, Ganga-Yamund; 4, Kotitxrtha ; 5, Brahma Kunda; 6, Megha 
Kunda ; 7, Alabu Kunda ; 8, Rama Kunda. In this reckoning the Kapila Hrada is not included ; but in general estimation 
it is in no way inferior to the others. The reason for its omission is probably the situation it occupies, so far away from the 
town proper. 

There is also another which is esteemed as highly, it is the River Gandhavati, (Gandhavati Nad't )—a tiny rivulet which 

has its source in a spring in the Udayagiri hill, and flows round the west, the north and the east 
sides of the town. In November, when I saw it, the water was about eighty feet broad and a foot 
deep in the middle, but it jvas flowing in a pretty strong current. Its banks are so low that it is somewhat difficult to mark the 
boundary line. The Ekamra Purana takes it to be the same with the River Ganges which was transferred to this place when 
S'iva forsook Benares to settle in the Mango Forest* (ante, p. 64). The whole stream is reckoned sacred, but a spot in the 
neighbourhood of Kapiles'vara, close by the temple of S'ukhmes'vara, described to be the same with Prayaga where the rivers 
Ganges and Yamuna come into contact at Allahabad, is extolled highly for its sin-removing quality. The S iva Purana 
makes the rivulet rise in the Yindhya Hill,j* but the Ekamra Purana is geographically more correct. The Kapila Sahhita 
identifies the Ganges with the Mahanadi, but this is not recognised by the Ekamra Purana. These identifications, however, 
are creatures of fancy, and consistency in such cases is not a matter of importance, and seldom borne in mind. 


GandliaYati Biver. 
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CHAPTER IIX. 


p TOI _Its situation, name, boundary, population, appearance, history, early period, Hindu legends about its origin. Purushottama Mabatmya. 

Sanctity of Puri. Story of Indradyumna. Buddhist Period—Hindu account. Buddhism in Orissa. History of the tooth-relic. Locale of 
Dantapura. Jagannatha’s relation to Buddha. Post-Buddhist or Yaishnava period. Yayati’s revival. Anangabhima’s erection of the Great Temple. Chaitanya’s 
reformation. Markandes'vara Temple, and A'tMrandla bridge. Great Temple, its boundary-walls and gateways. The Sun Pillar. The outer enclosure. 
The inner enclosure. The Great Temple and Porch. The Dancing Hall. The Hall of Offerings. Inscriptions. Jagannatha—his audience—his image— 
his daily service. Sanctity of the offerings. Festivals—Ghoranagi, Pushyabhipheka, Makara Sankranti, Dola Ydtra, Eamanavaim, Damana-bhanjana, 
Cbandana Yatra, Eukmim-harana, Snana Yatra, Eatha Yatra, Sayana Ekadas'i Jhulana Yatra, Jawnashtaml, Parsvaparivartana, Kaliyadamana, Yarnana 
janam, Kuar punai, Utthapana Ekadas'i. Gundicbagadh. Minor sacred places of Puri—Svargadvara, Markan<Ja Tank, Yames vara, Alabukes'vara, 
Kapalamocbana, Svetaganga, Indradyumna Tank, Narendra Tank, Chakratirtha, Lokanatha. 



O Indian divinity has a more unenviable notoriety in English literature than Jagannatha. Alike in poetry and in 
prose, in works of imagination as in sober history, he forms a never-dying illustration of all that is cruel, all 
that is horrible, all that is most revolting to every sense of humanity. The Cretan Dionysiaca at which 
little children were immolated in honor of Dionysius, the Druidical wicker cage with its writhing mass of human 
victims destined to be burnt alive, the Mexican Tezcatlepoca with his annual pile of a hundred thousand cap¬ 
tive heads, the Peruvian Pruloucon with its mounds of human flesh every year offered to pacify the wrath of 
an irate divinity, pale before this hideous Moloch whose terrible car “ through blood and bones ploughs its 
dreadful path.” Has the orator to excite in his audience a feeling of revolting abhorrence against any hated 
object ? he cannot do it better than by denouncing it as a car of Jagannatha ; the preacher subserves the cause of 
religion by indulging in the same metaphor; and the statesman holds it as one of his most potent invectives, fit 
to be hurled at every thing that he thinks the mosl detestable. It is certain, nevertheless, that human conception 
has never realized a more innocent and gentle divinity than Jagannatha; and the tenets of his votaries aro the 
very reverse of sanguinary, or revolting. In fact, never was opprobrium more unjustly cast on ^,n inoffensive object than 
in this instance, and none merited it less. How the mistake has arisen, is an enquiry which does not fall within tho 
scope of this essay, hut many circumstances will be adverted to lower down, which will, it is believed, be of use in repudiat¬ 
ing the foul charge. 

The thrice holy city of the Lord of tho world is situated on the sea-shore, about fifty miles to the south of the town of Cuttack. 

Latitude 19° 47' 55" N. Longitude 85° 49'5" E.* It can lay no claim to salubrity, for it is located 
on a low surf-beaten beach, the perennial home of disease. Its fertility is represented by its arid 
sandy soil. It has no river of any size passing by it which could keep up water communication with the interior; and even drink¬ 
ing water of good quality is in it far from being plentiful. It has no pretension to the position of a port, for the surf-washed 
shelving shore and open roadstead before it will not permit even sea-going country crafts to approach within half a mile 
of the land. And besides the blue sea there is nothing to give it a picturesque appearance. The sandy shore of which it 
forms apart, stretches from the Chilka Lake in the south to the mouth of the Pracln river on the north, a distance of over 42 
miles, with a breadth varying from a thousand to six thousand yards. The level throughout this length is low, but broken 
by a number of ridges some of which enclose lagoons of salt water. One of them, about five by three miles near Puri, forms 
a large lake called Sara, and receives the drainage of tho Bhargavf River. Why so inhospitable and ungainly a site was 
ever selected for a large town it is difficult to conceive. 

The most ancient name of the place was Nilachila or “ blue hill,” given to it to ennoble ono of the sand ridges in tho 

centre of the town, barely 20 feet high, on which the temple of tho divinity now stands. This 
name, however, is not now in common use. For centuries past, the city has been looked upon as the 
holiest on the face of the earth, and the most appropriate name for it has been, preeminently and par excellence , Ptiri—ma 
city. In English records and also in some Persian documents, the last name is usually given to both the district and the town, 
and the latter for distinction often appears under the name of ‘ Jagarnaut/ the name of tho presiding divinity being 


* This ; 3 the site of the flagstaff on the sea-shore near the Magistrate’s, 
court. The position of the Great Temple of Jagannatha, according to the 


latest computation by the Surveyor General of India, is Lat. 19° 48' 17" N., 
Long. 85° 5V 39" E. 
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confounded with that of his dwelling-place. This confusion, however, is due to Hindu writers of mediaeval times who used it 
in that sense. Similarly they use the word Purushottama, “.the noblest male,” the name of the divinity, for that of his 
sacred town.* In these two instances we have, however, the results of a spirit of economy or abbreviation, by which 
« Jagannatha-Kshetra” and “ Purusliottama-Kshetra” have been deprived of their last member. By omitting the first 
member we arrive at the most popular name of the place, Khetra or Kshetra “ the sacred place.” 

The town is bounded on the south by the sea; on the west by Parganna Chaubiskud; and on the north and the east, 

by Parganna Rfikang. The line of demarcation on the north side is best indicated by the Motiya 
its, boundaij N a di alias Madhupur River. The area enclosed by these boundaries is a little under five miles, with 

an average breadth of a mile and a half. About one half of the breadth is, however, represented by the sandy shore on which 
stands the civil station, and which in official records is known under the name of Parganna Oldhar, and popularly as 
Balikhand or “ the sandy portion.” The other half forms the town proper, and it does not include much more than six 
furlongs in its breadth, except towards the western side, where the width of the shore has been largely inhabited and in¬ 
cluded in the town. According to Sanskrit writers the area of the town is five kros'af from the temple of Lokanatha on the 
west to that of Vilves'vara on the east, and from the sea to the Motiya Nadi; but as two kros'as out of the five, have been, it 
is said, engulphed by the sea, the remainder very closely represents the present extent. 

For administrative purposes the area is divided into seven wards, called each under the control of a police post. 

The fixed population of the town is, for the area occupied (1871 acres), very small, numbering 
only 22,695 persons, mostly Hindus,§ and the greater part of the ground, as shown on the map 
(plate L), is covered by trees and gardens. On occasions of the principal festivals, the influx of pilgrims, however, is immense, 
and varies in number from sixty to a hundred thousand heads. The uninhabited portions then teem with a dense multitude, 
and very little space is left unoccupied. It is not remarkable that, under such circumstances, in ordinary times the town should 
appear poor and straggling. The houses are mostly thatched, or tiled, and even the principal thoroughfare, the Baradand, 
which cuts the town longitudinally into two halves, has no private masonry building of any pretension to show. Nor has it 
any trade or manufacture to a large extent: A single market of a very moderate size (A'nanda B&z&r) at the western end of 
the main stx-eet suffices to supply the requirements of the people. Altogether the place has very little of the appearance of 
a thriving town. The huts, however, are generally neat, clean and tidy, and appear to be very well taken care of. 

The history of the place may be noticed under three heads; (1) the Early Hindu period ; (2) the Buddhist period; and (3) 
^ the post-Buddhist or the Vaishnavite period. Of the first of these periods we possess nothing but 

I ' '' a mass of legends utterly untrustworthy, and totally devoid of historical value. The second, dating 

from the advent of Buddhism in Orissa in the 5th century B. C. to its downfall in the 5th century A. D. or a period of a little 
over 900 years, has not the benefit of any systematic record, and the few facts traceable in Buddhist writings are obscure and 
unsatisfactory. Of thejtbird period, the earlier history has been purposely mistified, but from the 7th century we have con¬ 
temporary records of considerable value—the Palm-leaf Temple Annals. 

The legendary accounts are preserved in three separate treatises which profess to be parts of the leading 18 Purdnas, 

and in casual notices in other Puranas. The three treatises bear the common name of Purushottama 
E.ui> Hindu pcnod. Mahatmya , and belong respectively to the Skanda Purana,the Kurina Purana and the Ndrada Purana. 

They are obviously founded on one original, and treat of the subject in very much the same way—in many places in the 
very same words; nevertheless there are in them many material differences which suggest the idea of their having only 
borrowed the outlines of the stories, and filled them up and shaded them according to individual predilections. The details 

and descriptions given in these works clearly show that they are of a much later date than that of the revival of Yayati 

Kes'ari. Thus they narrate the history of occurrences which happened more than fifteen hundred years before them, and 
their authority, therefore, is of the smallest moment. The occurrences, moreover, are obviously fictitious, designed solely to 
cast a halo of antiquity on a locality which had been, as I shall show lower down, taken from a hostile sect, and it is 
immaterial, therefore, to enquire about the value of the testimony borne by them in the case. The legends are of interest, 
however, as they pourtray the belief of the people, and I shall notice a few of them to point out the relation they bear to some 
of the antiquities of the place. 
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X Their names are : 1, Harchandi; 2, Gaurbaor; 8, Bali; 4, Mafimuja<Ji; 
5, Dolamuucji; 6, Kundaibent; and 7, Markandes'vara. 


§ The details are—Hindus, males 11,848, females 10,492, total 22,340. 
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Of the three treatises aforesaid, the most elaborate and best digested is the one which professes to be a part of that book of 

the Skanda Purfina which is devoted to Orissa,— Ufkala Khanda. In the edition of it printed at 
Purushottama Mahatmya. ( (j a?a p a t Krishnaji Press, Bombay, ten years ago, the work extends to 46 chapters, but in a 

MS. in my family library the number is 51. The work opens, in the usual Puranic style, with an enquiry from the sages 
assembled at the great sacrifice in the Naimisha forest, as to the reasons which induced Bhagavan, the great lord who was 
manifest in light, Narayana himself, the noblest of beings, to assume the form of a log to abide in this place,* and the saint 
Jaimini responds to the call by reciting what he had heard, at an assembly of the gods, from Skanda who had narrated 
the story on the authority of his father Sambhu. 

The story opens with an account of the high merits of the place. It is said, that on one occasion Brahma felt very much 

distressed at his not having provided in his creation sufficient means for the redemption of created 
beings, and besought the aid of Narayana for a summary method of salvation. The request, how¬ 
ever, was not acceded to, as it would have disturbed the harmony of the creation; but it was pointed out that those who were 
really earnest about salvation could easily obtain it by dwelling in the secret abode oi the divinity on the sea-shore. In praise 
thereof the Lord said, “ On the northern shore of the sea, to the south of the Mahanadx River, there is my favourite abodo. 
Alone it can confer all the blessings which are derivable from all the other sacred places on the earth put together. I hose vise 
sons of Manu who dwell there, enjoy the fruits of all the good deeds performed by them in their previous births. Know 
this, Lotus-born, that none who is of little merit or wanting in faith can dwell there. Every step of the land from the 
Mango Forest to the shore of the southern sea, is the most precious, as I shall show you. The Blue Hill, which flourishes 
on the sea-shore, is the most secret place on earth, most difficultly accessible even to you. Enveloped by my illusion, it 
remains unknown even to the gods and the demons. Forsaking all company I dwell there in a corporeal form. Rising above 
all mutability and eternity, I abide at Purushottama, the holy spot, which is alike unassailable by creation and destruction. 
Even as you see me here in corporeal shape with all my emblems, so will you, Brahma, see me there. On that Blue Hill, to the 
west of the Kalpa fig tree, there is a fountain known under the name of Rohina; dwelling near it men may behold me with 
their carnal eyes, and, washing off their sins with its water, attain equality with me.”f The equality here referred to is not 
confined to merits or moral excellence, but extends to corporeal similitude, and an illustration is afforded in proof of it. It 
is said that Brahm<i, on hearing the advice, immediately repaired to the sacred spot, and, while standing there, beheld a 
crow, impelled by thirst, coming to the fountain, and taking a sip of its crystal treasure, and then plunging into it. Instantly its 
form changed from that of a crow to the counterpart of Vishnu himself, with four arms carrying the four-fold emblems of the 
conch-shell, the discus, the mace, and the lotus; and in this form the metamorphosed being repaired to the heaven of Vishnu, 
Brahma, beholding this, was at once convinced of the transcendental merits of the place, and resolved to extend its glory. 
Other stories follow. One of them shows that Yama, the regent of the dead, has no control over the dead of this place, and 
that death here invariably ensures absolute salvation. A second is intended to show that this spot iaumot subject to the laws 
which govern the rest of the universe, and free from all liability to decay and dissolution: it lasts in its pristine glory when 
all other places and regions and worlds are swept away by the revolution of time. 

In the earliest stage of its existence, Puri, says the Purushottama Mahatmya, was a forest having the Blue Hill in the 

centre, with an all-bestowing Kalpa tree on its brow, the sacred fountain of Rohina to the west 
of it, and on its side an inimitable image of Vishnu in sappliire.§ The stone gave its name to 
the image, whence it was called Nxlamani or Nilamadhava. A pilgrim of great sanctity had seen it in this state in the 
golden age, and reported its existence to Indradyumna,|| a prince of the Solar dynasty, who reigned at Avanti in the 
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$ The Mahatmya gives the story in 15 chapters (VI to XXI), and only 
the salient points of it have been summarised here. Abstracts of it, more or 
less corrupt, occur in the Ain i Akbary, Stirling’s Cuttack, Hunter’s Orissa, 
and other books. 
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great antiquity, as it occurs as that of an ancient king in the Maitri Upanh 
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country of Malaya, (modern Oujein in Malwa). The prince was greatly interested, and expressed an earnest desire to 
proceed to the spot, and attain the highest blessing of human existence by beholding the image. It was decided, however, 
that before the prince started on so distant and difficult an expedition, an officer should be deputed, to ascertain the fact. One 
Vidyapati, the brother of the high-priest, was selected as the fittest person to go. He accomplished the journey in three 
months; and beheld, at the foot of the great Kalpa tree, a number of Brahmans, each haying four hands, and bearing the 
emblems of Vishnu. The chief of this congregation was a Savara, a barbarian (fowler), named Vis'vavasu. He alone 
knew the sacred bower of the divinity, and daily worshipped the image with such simple offerings as he could command. 
VidySpati asked his permission to visit the image; but the fowler was at first unwilling to grant it, for he knew of a tradition 
which said that Indradyumna would come to the place, and thereupon the image would disappear; but, on considering 
that he would, by a refusal, offend a great king, and fail in his duty to his guest, he accepted the inevitability, and took the 
pilgrim to the secret bower of the divinity, and loaded him with rich presents including a flower-garland from the neck 
of the image. On enquiry as to how Vis'vavasu had obtained in the wilderness the rich articles which even in the capital of 
Malwfi would be held rare and precious, the fowler informed his guest that every night the gods of heaven descended 
on earth to behold the glory of the Blue Image, and, after worshipping it, made the richest offerings of which he, 
the narrator, as the chief guardian of the place, obtained the benefit. 

\ idydpati laved his person in the sin-destroying waters of the Rohina Kunda, somehow without changing his bimanal 
form, devoutly worshipped the image, and, with a heart full of profound faith, returned to his royal master, and reported 
what he had seen. He, likewise, presented to the king the sanctified garland which he had got from the neck of the image. 
The king was overwhelmed with emotion ; he shed tears of joy, and, while receiving the sanctified garland, resolved 
to repair to the sacred grove, establish his metropolis there, and devote the rest of his days to the adoration of the 
holy image. 

At this juncture, the renowned sage Narada, the mind-born son of Brahma, paid the king a visit, and in course of 
conversation, strengthened his resolve by an elaborate discourse in praise of the Blue God, and of the merit of worshipping 
him with the true fervour of a Vaishnava. “ All the sacred pools,” he said, “ including the confluence at Prayaga, 
the river Ganges, a thousand repetitions of the great horse-sacrifice, penances, fasts, and abstinences, observed thousands 
of times, and these put together and multiplied over and over millions of times, would not represent a thousandth part of 
the merit of faith in Vishnu.”* 

The discourse had its effect. The king’s desire to visit the Blue God was excited to the highest pitch, and immediate 
preparations were made for the journey. A mighty army was fully equipped. Every thing likely to be required in the 
way was provided: a large retinue of traders and artizans was collected; a proclamation was issued inviting all 
who wished to proceed on the pilgrimage, to join the expedition; and, on Thursday, the fifth of the waxing moon in the 
month of Jyaishtha, when the moon was in the Pushya constellation, the king started on his journey, taking the sage 
Narada and his minister in his company. When he reached the border of the Mahanadi in Utkala, the king of that country 
waited on him, and after showing him every mark of respect, urged strongly that he should retire as the country was 
wild, subject to inundations, famine and pestilence, and likely to cause him much annoyance and trouble. Nothing, 
however, could overcome the determination of the king, and, under the advice of Narada, Indradyumna proceeded on his 
pious mission. 

Crossing the Mahanadi, Indradyumna arrived the next day at the Mango Forest, and there he and the king of Utkala 
paid their devotions to the presiding divinity of the place—the noblest of Lingams. In describing this place, the author 
takes the opportunity to give an account of its origin, very different from what is stated in the S'iva and the Ekamra 
Pur&nas, (ante, p. 63). It was not Si'va who sought the place as a pleasant retreat, but Vishnu who expelled him from 
Benares, and assigned him the Mango Forest as a place of his exile.f Mahadeva made himself manifest to the pious 
king, and advised him as to what ho should do at Purushottama. 

On the forenoon of the third day after visiting Bhuvanes'vara, the king arrived at Puri, and pitched his camp on its south¬ 
eastern side, near the temple of Vilves'vara. The place was well wooded, and afforded ample accommodation to the royal 
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retinue. Leaving his people there to refresh themselves after their long and tedious march, the Icing took Narada and Vidya- 
pati in his chariot, and proceeded at once to the Blue Hill to gratify his long-cherished desire of beholding with his carnal 
eyes the Divinity face to face. But he was doomed to disappointment. In the way many inauspicious signs attracted his 
notice. His left eye began to twitch and quiver, and his left hand to throb and tremble. He knew well what these twiteh- 
ings and tkrobbings prognosticated, and so felt greatly distressed. Narada thereupon told him that on the evening of the 
day following that on which Vidyapati had beheld the divine image, it had sunk under the golden sand of the sea, and departed 
to the region of PAtAla, so there was no image now to see; but there was no occasion for despondency. Obstacles and impe¬ 
diments were frequent attendants on happiness, but to the fortunate and the manly, happiness always succeeds impediments. 
The news fell like a thunder-bolt on the king, and he immediately fainted away. When revived by great exertion on the 
part of his people, he gave vent to his feelings in the most piteous language, and ended by proclaiming that he would 
put a period to his existence on the sea-shore by absolute fast, and that Narada and his retinue should go back to Malava, 
and there install the Crown Prince on the throne with instructions to rule justly, paternally, and with the solo object of benefit- 
ting the people. NArada, however, consoled him by assuring him that, though it was not given to man with his carnal eyes 
to behold the Divinity, it was possible for the king to establish images which would ensure to mankind the same blessing ; that 
it had been predestined that the RAjA would be instrumental in establishing such images ; and that it was for him to 
perform there and then a thousand horse-sacrifices which would prepare the way for the fulfilment of his destiny. 

The king was consoled, and repaired to the Blue Hill. On a romantic spot on the eastern side he erected a magnificent 
stone temple, facing the west, and consecrated in it an image of Nrisinha. The day of consecration is said to have been the 
twelfth of the waxing moon in the month of Jyaishtha, when the moon was in the constellation Svati; but, as usual, no year is 
mentioned. Having done this, the RAjA set about his grand kilocaust. The necessary number of horses was provided ; people 
of every quality from all parts of the world were duly invited; grand preparations were made for their reception and enter¬ 
tainment ; amidst the most magnificent pageantry and universal rejoicings the sacrifices were commenced; and in course 
of it the RAja dreamt a dream. It was on the seventh day of the sacrifice, during the fourth quarter of the night, that the 
king in his dream saw a noble tree, resplendent as crystal, coming from the S'veta Dvfpa, and within the tree the 
Divinity appeared in bis blue form, with four hands, bearing the fourfold emblems of conch-shell, discus, mace and lotus. 
He had on his right side Ananta, refulgent as a thousand moons put together, having four hands with his appropriate 
emblems, and canopied by the hood of a seven-headed cobra. And between the two there appeared Lakshmi in her most 
benign aspect, while to the left of Vishnu there was the celestial wheel, Sudanana-chakra. Beholding this miraculous 
appearance, the king, in his sleep, fervently recited a hymn, and prayed for emancipation. The dream was interpreted as 
the most auspicious, and the king applied with redoubled energy to the completion of the sacrifice. Days passed on, 
and in due course the last offerings were poured on the sacred fire, when news was brought that a log of magnificent pro¬ 
portions and impressed with the insignias of Vishnu had come floating on the sea, and reached the sHore near the temple of 
Vilves'vara. This was of course taken as the first realization of the dream, and Narada explained the tree to be no other than 
a hair from the body of the Divinity dwelling in the S'veta Dvipa. The log was, thereupon, brought to shore amidst groat 
rejoicings, and in due course it was carved into the four images of Jagannatha, Ralarama, SubhadrA, and Sudarsana-chakra. 
Indradyumna then repaired to the region of Brahma, and brought down Brahma and other gods to complete the consecration 
of the images. This was accordingly done, and the images have ever since remained as the most sovereign means of salvation. 

The versions of this story given in the Purushottama MAhAtmya, of the Kurma and the Narada Puranas, differ in some 
details from what has been summarised above, and the vernacular version quoted by Dr. W. W. Hunter in his valuable work 
on Orissa* from an Uriya tract, is in many respects different from the Sanskrit originals. The story of the Brahman messenger 
Vidyapati marrying the daughter of Basu, the forester, and his bag of mustard seed to mark the way, are elements of popular 
fairy tales, which do not obtain in any of the Sanskrit versions. It is not necessary, however, to notice these differences, 
originating in most instances from a love of romantic embellishments, as they do not in any way subserve the purposes of history. 
I believe the original story to be pure fiction, got up, long after date, with a view to give circumstantial weight to its claim for 
remote antiquity, without which the place could not be readily recommended as the most sacred object on earth, and worthy of 
being visited at great sacrifices. Fictitious embellishments added to a fiction do not in any way change its character;. it 
is futile, therefore, to attempt to winnow the mass with the hope of shifting the possible grain of fact that may be hidden in 
it. In quoting the story at all, my object has been to give the substance of what the faithful believe to be the ancient 
history of the place, and not to draw any historical deductions therefrom. All that can be said about it with certainty is, 
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that the place was in the possession then of the non-Aryan Odras, beyond the pale of, and totally uninfluenced by, the Brah- 
manical conquerors of Northern India. 

The second period of the history of Puri extends from the death of Buddha to the revival of Hinduism at Puri in the 
Buddhist Period. Hindu reign of Yayati Kes'ari, or well nigh a thousand years. For this period the account preserved 
acc0Ullt - in Hindu records is nearly as unsatisfactory as that for the first period. The Sanskrit authori¬ 

ties do not refer to this period at all; as it was too recent for their claims to remote antiquity. The Temple Records in 
Uriya are our guide for it, and they are for this period not at all trustworthy. They were not taken in hand until more 
than a thousand years after the events they chronicle, and there is nothing to show that their authors had anything more 
than the loosest tradition for their guide. 

The substance of what they say on the subject is easily told. Between 538 to 421 B. C., there reigned in Orissa a king 
named Vajranabha Deva, and in his time the country was twice invaded, first by Mughals and Pathans coming from 
Marwar, and next by certain Yavanas headed by Sey&et Khan from Delhi; but he repelled the incursionists with great 
ease. His son and successor Narasinha Deva had a reign of 115 years (421 to 306) during which he had to repel, after 
many battles, an invasion of Yavanas from Kashmir. He himself attacked the kingdom of Delhi, and appropriated to himself 
a part .of it. In his time a tank was excavated in the town of Ddntan, ten miles to the south of Bhuvanes'vara; the tank 
was named Sarasankd ; it still exists the resort of many pilgrims. His son Manakrishna is said to have been even more 
long-lived than his predecessor, for he is described to have reigned a hundred and thirty-two years (306-184). He too repelled 
an invasion from Kashmir ; the invaders being called Monghals.* A Bhoja Raja followed with a reign of 127 years; and then 
Vikramaditya and S'akaditya together took up 137 years. All three repelled invasions by Yavanas, so did a king of the 
name of Nirmala Deva who reigned 4'5 years. His son Sobhana Deva, however, was not so fortunate; he succumbed in A. D. 
323 to a set of Y r avanas who came by the way of the sea, and under the leadership of one Raktabahu or Red-Arm. Unable 
to cope with his enemies he fled from Puri, taking the four sacred images with him, and, for the sake of security, buried 
them under the earth, planting a banian tree over them. From this time to the close of the third quarter of the 5th century, 
the country remained under the Yavanas, and the sacred images lay under the earth. Yayati Kes'ari came to Orissa in 474, 
and first established himself at Yajapur, and thence, gradually pushing on, wrested the whole country from the foreigners. 

Looking to the preternaturally long reigns, and the impudent way in which the names of well-known Northern Indian 
and Central Indian kings have been put under requisition to fill up lacunae in their pages, it is evident that the authors 
of the chronicles were by no means scrupulous about the authenticity of their materials. As already shown in the two 
preceding chapters, during the four centuries preceding the Christian era, Orissa generally and the district of Puri in 
particular were under the domination of the Buddhists ; but they abstain altogether from any reference to them. 

It is impossible to suppose that they knew nothing of the ascendancy of Buddhism, and the omission, therefore, can be 
attributed solely to religious hatred. They would do anything to avoid naming the Jains and the Buddhists; as the old 
adage has it . “ they would rather be eaten up by tigers than seek shelter in a Jaina temple.”* And it is this feeling that 
prompted them to invent a Monghal and Pathan dominion in Marwar in the 5th century before Christ, a Yavana kingdom, 
with a captain of the name of Seyaet Khan at Delhi in the 3rd century, a Monghal supremacy in Kashmir at about that time, 
and the invasion of Red-Arm at a latter period, when the powers of invention or of impudent fiction apparently broke 
down, and a long period of foreign supremacy had to be admitted. If we substitute the word Buddhists for the Yavanas, 
Monghals, Pathans, &c., the whole*history at once becomes clear and consistent. The part of the Records, in which this 
account of ancient history is given is obviously an after-thought, got up after northern India had passed to the Muhamma¬ 
dans. Dr. Hunter is disposed to believe that by the word Yavanas the Greeks were meant, and he shows at great length^ that 
certain Greek adventurers did dwell in Central India in the early part of the Christian era. I am, however, not satisfied 
with the arguments about the Greek occupation of Central India at the time mentioned;+ and even if that could be established 
it would not suffice for Red-Arm’s invasion of Orissa from the sea. Anyhow, had the word Yavana alone been used, it would 
have been possible to argue that it referred to the Greek, the Bactrian, the Scythian, or some other North-Westorn nation, 
but that not being the case, and having to deal with such modern terms as Pathans, Seyaet Khan, and the like, the whole may 
be, without offence to history, relegated to the domain of fiction. I must admit that I cut the Gordian knot instead of 
untying it, but in dealing with such a hugehnass of falsehood, it is vain to search for the possible grain of truth that may be 
hidden in it. 
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It has been already shown in the preceding chapter that the northern part of Puri, including Blmvanes'vara, Dhaiili and 

Khandagiri, was thoroughly Buddhist during the 4th, the 3rd and the 2nd centuries before the Chris- 
Buddhism in Orissa. ^ an era< rp^e edicts of As'oka at Dhaiili cannot be accounted for on any other supposition, and 

many brief references in Buddhist annals support this view to a great extent. It is said that on the death of Buddha, one part 
of his relics, the left lower eye-tooth, was assigned to the then king of Kalinga, who preserved it with great care, and exhibited 
it to the faithful on all grand ceremonial occasions. The locale of its preservation might at first thought be presumed to have 
been the metropolis, the Kalinga-nagari of the Udayagiri inscriptions. The Sinhalese Buddhist annals, however, call the place 
Dantapura; but where that town was situated has not yet been satisfactorily determined. Mr. Fergusson thinks “ there can be 
little doubt but that the temple” (of Jagannatha at Puri) “ now occupies the site where formerly stood the dagoba containing 
the celebrated tooth-relic,”* and, in support of this conjecture, adds, “ certain it is that there is no other spot in the neigh¬ 
bourhood where any trace of it can be found; and a dagoba is such a solid mass of materials, that, except in the neighbourhood 
of a large city, it would be difficult to obliterate all traces of it; and the mass of materials, or earth, that it would take to fill 
up the terrace on which the temple stands, looks very like such an accumulation, and very unlike any work ot the twelfth 
century when nothing of the kind was ever attempted that I know of. Almost all writers mention the tradition of a relic being 
contained in the image itself; some call it a bone, some say that it is only a piece of the old image, which is periodically 
renewed; but, whatever it is, the idea of any relic is so totally foreign to the whole system of Hinduism, and so essentially a 
part of Buddhism, that I cannot but think it strongly confirmatory of this view of the case. If it is a bone, it probably pre¬ 
tends to be the tooth-relic that plays so important a part in Indian history.”f The arguments are founded mainly on 
the mound on which the temple stands, and, if it could be shown that the Dantapura ot the legend must be Puri, they 
would doubtless be of some weight, though the fact of a sand-ridge being present on a sandy shore abounding in sand-ridges 
would by no means be convincing. This objection apart, before this assumption can be accepted, it is necessary to see what 

the Buddhist annals say about Dantapura. 

The oldest known authority on the tooth-relic is the Maliavansa; but the published portion of it does not contain any¬ 
thing of importance about it. The leading Sinhalese authority on the subject is the Dalada- 
History of tlio tooth-relic. va ^ ga , w liich “ was composed in the Kami form in Flu, which is the ancient classical version of 

Sinhalese.” Adverting to it, Mr. Tumour says, “ while there is no circumstance discernible, as far at least as my investi¬ 
gation has extended, of external or internal evidence, which creates the slightest doubt as to the Flu work called Dalada- 
vansa, having been compiled in the manner above-mentioned about the year A. D. 310, there is positive proof of its 
being' extant, at least between A. D. 459 and 477.”$ The work, however, is scarce, and not so often referred to as its Pali 
version, the Ddthavahsa, an abstract of which was some time ago published by Mr. Tumour, § and the whole of which has since 
been published along with a close English translation by Sir Mutu Coomdra Swamy, of Ceylon. It is a work of the 12th 
century (A. D. 1197), written by one Dhammakitti Thera during the reign of - Queen Lildvati. Its leading facts occur in the 
Siamese “ Phra Tat’hom” of which Col. James Low has given an abstract,|| and they may therefore be accepted as embody¬ 
ing the substance of the oldest tradition on the subject. Now, according to this DdthdvaUsa, Khema, one of the disciples 
of Buddha, took the tooth-relic from the funeral pile of Buddha, and gave it to Bralimadatta, king of Kalinga, in Dan¬ 
tapura. The king caused to be made for it “ a temple inlaid with gold, adorned with hanging pearl-necklaces, abounding 
in hundreds of rooms at the top, difficult, like the early sun, to look at, owing to the radiance of various gems dazzling the 

e y ea _ a vehicle to heaven and to Nibbana, which produces excessive delight; he also made for the relic, in the same place, a 

seat resplendent with gems. Placing there the tooth-relic of the great sage he honoured it unweariedly, night and day, with 
all the requisites of worship.”^ This description does not at all indicate a dagoba, and the first element in Mr. Fergusson s 
argument, the memorial mound, cannot be supported by it. The successors of Bralimadatta, for several generations, continued 
to worship the relic until the time of Guhas'iva, (A. D. 370 to 390,) who was young and heedless, and well disposed towards 
the Niganthas or Brkhmans, on whom he conferred favours. This influence of the Brahmans, however, was short-lived ; a general 
rejoicing in the town on account of some festival in honour of the tooth-relic attracted the king’s attention, and a miracle con¬ 
verted him to the true path. He became a staunch worshipper of the relic like, the bulk of his people, and expelled the Brah¬ 
mans from the country. The Brahmans, thereupon, repaired to the court of PAndu, Lord of Jambudvipa, at Pataliputra, and, 
praising him for his devotion to the true gods S'iva, Brahma and others, accused Guhasiva of “ reviling such gods, and wor- 
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shipping the bone of a dead body.” Pandu was greatly scandalised at the news of a petty king so offending the religion of his 
country, and deputed a valiant and tributary king, named Cliittayana, to bring to P&taliputra Guhas'iva and the bone he wor¬ 
shipped. The lieutenant went to Dantapura, and u saw the relic-temple, resplendent with door-posts and the like, made of the 
sandal wood of Mount Hari, with rows (of images) in coral, of tigers with pendant pearl-strings, with emerald windows, with 
tinkling bells of gems, with golden (suspended) garlands at its angles ; having a spire of gems, (and) a roof lofty and shining 
with lapis-lazuli; abounding in paintings of sea-monsters—(and) a seat radiant with gems for the relic.”* * * § Here again the 
description is that of a temple, and not of a dagoba. Chittay^na beheld the relic with great astonishment and joy, and a 
miracle immediately after following, became a Buddhist. Pie nevertheless insisted, in obedience to the commands of his master’, 
upon taking the relic and the king to Pataliputra, and Guhas'iva was too weak to oppose him. At Pataliputra the tooth 
wrought a number of miracles, which the Niganthas attempted to explain by saying, “ 0 King ! there were in the world 
various incarnations of Janardana, such as Rama and the like; this bone is a part of him. If not, whence such influence as 
this But other miracles followed, and the king, convinced of its divine attributes, became its worshipper. 

On the death of Pandu, Guhas'iva brought back the relic to his own capital, and re-established it in its old temple. He was, 
however, not destined to live in peace. A neighbouring king, Khiradhara by name, attacked him, but was repulsed and killed 
in battle. The nephews of Khiradhara, thereupon, formed a confederacy, collected a large army, and invaded Dantapura. 
Guhas'iva had serious misgivings of success on this occasion, and, before proceeding to the battle-field, instructed his son-in- 
law Dantakumara, a prince of Ujjayini, who had married his daughter Hemamala, to carry away the relic to the king of 
Ceylon in the event of his death. His apprehensions were realised. He fell in battle, and his son-in-law Dantakumara 
and his daughter Hemamala in disguise carried away the relic. They first kept it buried in sand, and, after encountering 
many adventures, placing it within the coiffure of the lady, went away. “Having travelled by a path rendered 
difficult by hills and forests, and always followed eagerly by the gods of the woods, who had their hands filled with flowers 
and scented powder, they slowly arrived at the city Tamalitti. They suddenly saw a ship, made of planks fastened 
together, having a large (and) well-placed mast, a broad rising sail, and a skilful pilot, having merchants on board, going to 
the Lanka wished for by them. Then the eminent Brahmans, going quickly near it, told the captain of their desire to go to 
Sfhala. He, pleased in mind by their speech, which was agreeable to the ear, as also by their good demeanour, made 
them ascend the ship.”$ 

The continuation of the story does not concern us here. The salient points of the story are: 1st, that Buddhism was the 

popular religion of Kalinga from the arrival of the tooth-relic to the beginning of the 4th century 
A. D..; 2nd, that the tooth-relic was first brought to Dantapura; 3rd, that it was, after many years, 
thence carried to Pataliputra or Patna ; 4th, that it was subsequently brought back to Dantapura; and 5th, that it was thence 
carried to Tamalitti, modern Tamluk,§ in order to be sent to Ceylon. The Siamese version gives the same story, making onlv 
slight variations in detail, which are of no importance. The name of the lady in it is Hemachala and not Hemamala, but this may 
be due to a misprint in Col. Low’s article. It is obvious and avowed that the Siamese version is a loose periphrastic translation 
of the original Sinhalese Elu text, and its differences therefore need not be noticed at length. It agrees with all other autho¬ 
rities in taking the place to which the tooth-relic was first brought to be Dantapura; and the question is, what was the locale 
of that town ? If we accept Mr. Fergusson’s theory that it was Puri, it becomes inexplicable why, in proceeding from Puri 
to Ceylon, Dantakumara and his wife HemamMd should march towards the north, a distance of two hundred and fifty miles to 
the first port of embarkation at Tamralipti ? Puri was then a port—a bad one no doubt—but for all that a recognised port 
frequented by ships, and to the south of Puri there were several good ports which foreign ships frequented, and from which the 
fugitives could easily start on their voyage. There were no difficulties in the way; the intercourse of the people of Orissa with 
those of the Telingana coast was, in those days, free and intimate, much more so than with those of the north ; and travellers 
could easily go from the one place to the other. When Fa Ilian, in the beginning of the fifth century, proposed to start 
for Ceylon from Tamralipti, people dissuaded him, saying, that the southern ports were much more convenient. «In going 
to the kingdom of the lion (Sinhala) it is not necessary,” said they, “ to undergo a long sea voyage during which the winds 
are contrary, the currents impetuous, and the demons expose one to a thousand dangers. It would be better for him to start 
from a south-east point of Southern India, by that way he may arrive by water in three days,” (ante, I, p. 7). It seems impro¬ 
bable, therefore, that Puri is the ancient site of Dantapura ; and I am compelled to look for a different site for it; and this I find 


Locale of Dantapura. 
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in the little town of Diintan, 12 miles to the north of Jales'vara. The place was originally dedicated to something 
nected with a tooth, whence its name Dantapura, “ the town” (pura) “ of the tooth,” (dantaj, and DAntan, “ relating 
to a tooth,” is an obvious corruption of it, retaining still the old meaning. Uriy&s of the present day give it a 
different interpretation. They say, that Jagannatha, when travelling to the south, had thrown his tooth-brush here, and they 
have a temple too where a silver tooth-brush is shown to pilgrims as the identical one which the divinity had dropped; but 
the story has not the sanction of even the Purushottama Mahatmya, and may therefore be rejected as purely mythical. 
The town is the nearest in Orissa to Magadha, to which the tooth could be removed by order of Pandu, and is barely fifty 
miles from Tamralipti. A person, wishing to go to Ceylon from it, could, in those days when Balasore had not become a 
port, find the nearest port as described in the legend, and this identification therefore appears to me to be rin-ch more reliable 
than the one suggested by Mr. Fergusson. 

His identification apart, there is no reason to doubt, however, that Mr. Fergusson is perfectly concct in his opinion, tha„ 
, u , . + . , Puri was an ancient seat of Buddhism, and that the worship of Jagannatha is a relic of some Bud- 

Buddha. dhist cultus. His arguments on this point are unassailable, and others are to bo had in great abun¬ 

dance. The DdtUvansa relates that, even in the fourth century, the Brahmans wished to make out that the tooth-relic was a part 
of Janardana’s body {ante, p. 106). Dr. Buhler, adverting to the Nilamata Purana, says “ the mention of Buddha as an incar¬ 
nation of Vishnu, and of his festivals, shows that in its present form the Nilamata cannot be older than the 6th or 7th century 
of our era ” adding “the oldest work with a fixed date in which I have found Buddha represented as an avatdra of Vishnu, is 
Kshemeodra’s Das'&vat&ra-charita which belongs to the 11th century. But the legend must go back to the 6th or 7th century, 
as Buddhism became so insignificant during the 8th, 9th and 10th centuries, that nobody would have taken the trouble to 
identify its founder with a Brahmanical deity ”f Jayadeva, in the 12th century, in his hymn to the ten incarnations, 
makes the same admission. Addressing the 9th incarnation, be says, “Aha! thou hast reviled all the Vedas which 
enjoin the sacrifice of animals at Yajnas, thou kind-hearted; 0 Kes'ava, thou hast assumed the form of Buddha; 0 Ilan, 
lord of the universe, glory be to thee l”* I have, in my Buddha Gaya, quoted several passages from the Gaya Mahatmya, 
to show that Buddha was acknowledged, from the beginning of the 4th century, by the Hindus to be an incarnation of Vishnu, 
and worthy of adoration.§ The story of Gayasura is incidently^reproduced in the Purushottama Mdhatmya, and it is said 
that when the huge monster prostrated himself before the gods, his navel fell on Puri. Now, as I have shown in my Buddha 
Gay& that the story of the monster is an allegorical representation of the extent of Buddhism m India, it would follow that 
at the time when Gayh was the head-quarters of Buddhism, Puri was its navel, or an equally vital part. The chest of the 
monster was at the time, according to the same authority, at Yajapur. Vishnu, to mark his success over the demon, left his 
foot-mark at Gaya, his lotus at Konarak, his club at Yajapur, his discus at Bhuvaneswara, and his conch-shell at Puri. 
This too implies a Buddhist supremacy in Orissa before the spread of Vaishnavism. The Smnti compilations of later dates, 
such as the Purushottama Tattva of Raghunandana, which refer to the pilgrimage to Puri, make the same admission. '"Tra¬ 
dition everywhere accepts Jagannatha to be the same with the Buddha avatdra, and the image of that divinity has been 
accepted to be nothing more than a mystification of a Buddhist monogram. The idea was first started by Mr. 
Stevenson in a paper in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain J reiterated by Mr. Laidlay in his English 
version of the Travels of Fa Hian,«ff and subsequently fully demonstrated by General Cunningham.** Looking, moreover, 
to the history of Buddhism in other parts of India, and the way in which the Buddhist doctrine of the identity of the human 
soul with the divinity was appropriated by some of the Vedhutists ; the Buddhist belief of the sanctity of the Bo tree made a 
part of the Hindu religion; the Buddhist repugnance to animal sacrifices taken up by the Vaishnavas; and Buddhist emblems, 
Buddhist temples, Buddhist sacred places, and Buddhist practices appropriated to Hindu usages; it is impossible to resist 
the conclusion that Puri was, like Gaya, a place of Buddhist sanctity, and gradually converted to Hinduism. 

The plan of action was the same everywhere; that of gradual appropriation and assimilation. It was not the Moslem 
sword that was brought into play, not the Qorhn in one hand and the scymetar in the other, but the policy of reconcilia¬ 
tion and compromise. The bulk of the people had certain beliefs, practices and prejudices, to which they were ardently 
attached • the revivalists were few in number, and could not undo them by force ; and they had, therefore, to resort to fraud. 
They tried to convince the people that there was no real difference between them; that he, whom they called Buddha, was 
ncf other than Vishnu; that kindness for animated beings was an important and integral part of Vaishnavism ; that the Vedic 
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rituals and sacrifices were designed for the ignorant to prepare them for a life of mercy ; that the Bo tree was a representa¬ 
tive of Vishnu; that universal brotherhood, as opposed to the system of caste, was the outcome of the higher development of 
Vaislinavism; that the emblems of Buddhism were no other than those of the followers of Jandrdana; and that the only 
difference between the Vaishnavas and the Buddhists consisted in denying the identity. This was exactly the way in which 
Kabir set to work, when he declared that there was no difference between Rama and Rahim, and Chaitanya did the same; and 
both thereby obtained Muhammadan proselytes to their creeds. A theological or verbal acknowledgment of this kind, when 
involving no necessity for a change in the form of worship, or ordinary course of conduct, was not difficult to make, and, wnen 
demanded by successful generals flushed with conquest, could not be denied. Subject races are usually the most zealous 
advocates of the principle of religious toleration; what to the conqueror is but a manifestation of liberality or generosity, is, to 
the conquered, the chief, if not the only, means of protection ; and when the latter is called upon to put the principle into 
practice with reference to the conqueror, he cannot refuse it; and when the admission is once made, it does not take long on 
the part of powerful kings and governors, aided by shrewd logicians and venal priests, to effect such a change in practice as 
entirely to supplant the original form of worship. 

The doctrine of the identity of Buddha and Vishnu was probably first preached by casuists and polemical disquisitionists 
_ , A . in the middle of the 3rd century. At the beginning of the 4th century, we find it openly avowed 

Post-Buddhist or Vaishnava * 

period. Yay&ti’s revival. in tlio Dfithavansa, and, though tlie attack of the confederacy against Guhas'iva is not acknow¬ 

ledged to have been prompted by religious differences, the anxiety the prince displayed in sending the sacred relic away 
from the roach of his assailants, would imply that the danger to his religion was as greatly appiehended as to his kingdom. 
At the close of the 5th century, the doctrine must have acquired such firmness as to render it easy for Yayati Kes'ari, 
the conqueror from the north, to give it currency, and to appropriate the Buddhist shrine of Puri to the service of Vishnu. It 
has been already shown (p. 58,) that Yayati came from Magadha during the supremacy of the later Guptas. Those 
Guptas appear to have been mostly devout Vaishnavas, for they describe themselves in the Behar Ldt inscriptions as 
«Paramabhdgavatas’ ;* and their general, it would be no great presumption to suppose, was a follower of tho same 
creed. If so, it would follow that Yaydti was a Vaishnava; and, as a revivalist, it would he natural to suppose that he was 
the first to convert the Puri shrine to his own purposes. The Temple Records admit this, only representing the appropria¬ 
tion to he a revivalism of the ancient ritual. It is said that*Yayati, about the close of his career, made preparations for the 
erection of the Great Tower at Bhuvanes'vara when he finally settled in that city. This would, however, be by no means 
inconsistent. Vaishnavas have not been usually so opposed to S'ivaism as to S'aktaism, and the dedication of temples 
both to Vishnu and to S'iva by the same person has been by no means uncommon in India. Though Yayati is 
said to have revived the worship of Jagannatha, his successors were all very ardent S'aivas, who devoted their resources 
to promote the glory of S'iva in the metropolis of their dominion, but doing little for the divinity at Puri. One of them, 
Aldbu Kes'ari alias Lalatendu Kes'ari, the builder of the Great Tower of Bhuvanes'vara, erected at Puri a temple in honor of 
S'iva, and named it after himself; another, Kundala Kes'ari (811-829), dedicated a temple there to that divinity under tho 
name of Markandes'vara ; another, Matsya Kes'ari, (A. D. 1034-1050,) built the great bridge of A'tharankla over the river in 
front of Puri; and these erections show that the town was always regarded as an important one, and that it was never entirely 

forsaken. 

What was the nature of the principal Buddhist shrine at Puri is nowhere mentioned. Mr Fergusson, as above stated, 
takes it to have been a chaitya. The principal relics to be seen in Puri are, however, the three mystic monograms, now 
represented by the three images of Jagannatha, Balarama, and Subhadra, and the wheel of law, now called Sudarsana- 
ehakra.t These were the great objects of veneration, and for their location a Vihara Hall would be the most appropriate. 
Such a hall was, I believe, the principal place of worship in the early days of Buddhism. It was built on high 
ground to give it a commanding position, and had at its further end the three monogramatic emblems on a high throne 
with the wheel on ono side. Possibly there was likewise a chaitya, but of this there is no indication. In many 
Buddhist places of worship, the wheel was the only emblem preserved, and wo have abundant proofs of it in bas-reliefs at 
Bhilsd, Barahat and Buddha Gaya, and also in some of the Vihara caves,$ and it was not necessary to have a chaitya 
likewise. Even if the mound be admitted to be the remains of a chaitya, still tho importance attributed to the emblems 
would show that they and the hall in which they were preserved were of greater importance than the tumulus. TJio 
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faithful came to the hall, prostrated themselves before the sacred emblems, and made their simple offerings; and when Yayati 
took possession of the place, he allowed this form of worship to continue, but changed the names of the emblems, and appointed 
priests to perform piija with Hindu mantras, so that gradually the ritual changed, until it became what we see it now. Adverting to 
Yayati’s revival, Stirling, quoting the authority of the Palm-leaf Records, says : u The formation of a new image being considered 
an indispensable preliminary, the priests proceeded into the woods to look for a proper dam or piece of timber, and having found 
one with all the requisite qualities indicated by the S'astras, they brought it to the Raja, who, filled with pious zeal, clothed 
both it and the old images in rich robes, and conducted them in great state to Puri. A new temple was then erected on the 
site of the old one, which was found to be much dilapidated and overwhelmed with sand. The four images were afterwards 
duly prepared and set up on their sinhasan or throne with much pomp and solemnity on the 5th of Kakara (when the sun was 
in the sign of Cancer—July), in the thirteenth year of the Raja’s reign, amidst the shouts and rejoicings of the multitude. 
At the same time the necessary officers were appointed, feasts and festivals established, sasans founded, and the whole coun¬ 
try around Puri assigned as endowments for the maintenance of the temple. On this memorable occasion the Raja received 
by general acclamation the title of second Indradyumna.”* The Temple Annals for the time, however, are not contemporary 
records, and the erection of the temple and the making of new images described in them, appear to me to be fictitious. It is in 
the nature of mythology to rehabilitate old ideas, to change names, to give prominence to particular attributes, and to consign 
others into oblivion ; and, if my theory of appropriation be tenable, it would not be in keeping with new temples and new images. 
No one would attempt anything of the kind. To win the goodwill of the people, the Raja would repair the old temple, and glorify 
the old images; and this I believe was what Yayati did. IIi3 successors were too ardently devoted to the worship of S'ivaf in 
their metropolis to think much of a distant town ; or to add any eclat to the worship of Jagannatha, though, as already shown, 
they never neglected it. It is not at all likely, therefore, that the original Buddhist fano was disturbed for several centuries. 

The fane, however, could not last for ever ; in course of time it mouldered and decayed, and when the S'ivite dynasty 

of the Kes'aris had passed away, and a new one, that of the Gangavans'is with a strong Vaishna- 

Anangabhima Deva. . . 0 

vite leaning came to power, the necessity was felt for thoroughly repairing or renewing it. Accord¬ 
ing to the “ History of Puri” by Braja Kisliore Gliose, “ The temple was entirely covered with sand, in which it remained 
buried for a long time. This circumstance was brought to the notice of Rdja Anangabhima Dova, who immediately set out 
to discover it, and happened to find the spot whore it had sunk ; he then removed the sand, and the temple was restored, 
A. D. 1198.”| This is a second edition of the incident alluded to in the history of Yayati. Mr. Stirling does not refer to 
this burial in sand and subsequent exhumation of the temple. After adverting to the Raja’s having incurred the guilt of kill¬ 
ing a Brahman, to motives of superstition prompting him to construct numerous temples as an expiation for his offence, and to 
the various public works he completed, he says, the Raj4 “ filled the whole Khetra of Jagannatha with sacred edifices, and 
the great temple was erected by his orders under the superintendence of Paramahans'a Bajapeyi, at an expense of about thirty 
to forty lacs. The date of its completion was A. D. 1196. He, at the same time, enlarged considerably the establishment, 
added fifteen Briihman and fifteen S'udra Sewaks or officiating priests, and gave fresh splendour to the worship of the deity of 
the place, by the institution of numerous Ihogs and ydtras (feasts and festivals).”§ Dr. Hunter thus dilates on the circumstances 
which led to Anangabhima’s building the temple : “ In the midst of his grandeur he was struck down by a great calamity. 
Ho unhappily slew a Brahman, and the rest of his life became one grand expiation of the guilt. Tradition relates that he built 
sixty stone temples to the gods; bridged ten broad rivers; dug forty great wells, and encased them with solid masonry; construc¬ 
ted one hundred and fifty-two flights of stairs on the river banks as bathing-places and points of transit; founded four hundred 
and fifty colonies of Brahmans upon lands granted out of the royal demesne; and excavated one million of tanks to protect the 
crops of the husbandmen. To him appeared lord Jagannatha in a dream, and commanded him to journey to the sands of 
Puri, and there to call on his name, so the king in the twelfth year of his reign journeyed to Puri and offered up his prayers.”|| 
He consulted his vassals and chief officers, and addressed them at great length on the propriety of re-erecting the temple which 
he bad in contemplation. “ So the great temple of Jagannatha was built as it now stands, all the chiefs and princes applauding 
the king’s speech. Gold and jewels to the value of a million and a half measures of gold were set apart for the work, being esti¬ 
mated at half a million sterling in the money of our time. Fourteen years the artificers laboured, and the temple was finished in 
A. D. 1198.”|| These details have been taken from the Temple Annals which had for some time before the date of Ananga- 


* Asiatic Researches, XV, p. 265. 

f To the Kes'aris are attributed the eight guardian Sambhus of Orissa. 
These are, 1st, Hathes'vara, in Altiri near Khurda, where a grand mela is held 
every year on the last day of the month of Pausha ; 2nd, Vates’vara on the river 
Chitratolii, a branch of the Mah&nadx in Pargannah Sarasvati, district Cuttack; 
3rd, Lingaraja Mahes'vara, Bku vane s'vara; 4th, Balankapam at Baral, 8 miles 
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north-west of Puri; 5th, Bkuvanes'vara, in Pargannah Kotades'a, in the Puri 
district, 8 miles east from Bhuvanos'vara; 6th, Lokes'vara in Puri town; 7th, 
Kapiles'vara near Bkuvanes'vara, 8th — ? 

% Tire History of Puri, p. 10. 

§ Asiatic Researches, XV, p. 269. 
f| Hunter’s Orissa, I, pp. 100-1. 
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bluma commenced to be daily recorded, and for the period may be accepted as authentic, and the account, therefore, is much 
more reliable than that of the historian of Puri, who brought no other qualification for the task than a knowledge of routine 
figures acquired by his connection with the office of the Puri Collectorate of which he was the head-clerk. Neither Mr. Stirling 
nor Dr. Hunter has, however, noted a fact of considerable importance mentioned in the Temple Records; it is that the 
father of Anangabhfma was the first to turn his attention to the Puri temple. Ganges'vara Deva, having been guilty of incest, 
was assassinated by his wife, and followed in the sovereignty of Orissa by his son Kamadeva Deva, who had the nick-name 
of Ekajata, on account of a lock of matted hair which he had on his head. He pulled down the old temple at Puri, and com¬ 
menced to build a new one. His reign, however, was limited to five years, and he did not live long enough to finish the work 
ho had taken in hand. His eldest son Madana Mahadeva had a reign of only four years. During that time he erected a temple 
to Nar&yana, under the name of A'ldlan&tha, at a distance of eight miles from Puri, and then took in hand the great temple 
of Jaganndtha; but he made no great progress in the work. .Anangabhima was his brother, and to him, therefore, devolved the 
task. He took for his model the Great Tower of Bhuvanes'vara, and, in imitation of that monument, but at the same time to 
eclipse its grandeur, produced its counterpart. An inscription, quoted at foot,* gives the date at S'aka 1119 = A. C. 1197, 
and distinctly states that temple was caused to be erected (Mrayu.m6.suJ and not restored by Anangabhima Deva. There are frequent 
references, too, in works which cannot bo later than the 9th or 10th century, to the temple of Puri as an important place of 
pilgrimage, and it is impossible to believe that the temple was then buried in sand and entii’ely lost sight of. The temple 
existed, and was visited by large numbers; but it enjoyed not much royal favour during the supremacy of the Kes'ari line, 
and could not cope with the glory of the S'ivite revival at Bhuvanes'vara. Its ascendancy, therefore, dates after the decline 
of Bhuvanes'vara when a new dynasty gave impulse to a different, but by no means an antagonistic, form of faith. 

The successors of Anangabhima were all devout Vaislinavas and ardent worshippers of Jagannatha, and during their 
reigns the splendour of the Puri temple was greatly enhanced; but it does not seem that any material change was made in the 
worship of the divinity by any of them. Purushottama Deva who, next to Anangabhima, was perhaps the most distinguished 
and successful prince of the Gangavans'a line, devoted much attention to the worship of the divinity, and called himself, like his 
predecessors, “ the sweeper of the sacred temple” ; but he made no material addition or change in the ritual. 

In the time of his successor Prataparudra, however, the place was visited by the great Vaishnavite reformer Chaitanya, 

and he found here a promising field for the promulgation of his doctrine. Born at Navadvipa 
in Bengal, on the full-moon of Phalguna, in the S'aka year 1407 = A. D. 1485, he had early 
turned his attention to religion: on his 28th year adopted the life of a hermit, and devoted the remaining thirteen years 
of his life to the dissemination of his faith. His doctrine was the same as that of S'andilya as elaborated by Ramanuja; 
but the credit of giving it practical currency was entirely his own. Prataparudra received him with great honour, and soon 
became one of his followers. And between the tutor and the pupil, the system of Bhakti or love was made to supplant the 
theory of veneration. From the time of Yayati Kes'ari to that of Purushottama, Jagannatha was looked upon as the 
Supreme Divinity to whom the highest veneration was due, and the rituals of the feasts and festivals were so regulated as 
to display that feeling in every form. But Chaitanya looked upon the divinity as an object of love, and evinced for him 
the same feeling which a human lover entertains for his mistress. Of the nature of this system of faith, a brief summary 
has already been given in Yol. I, (pp. 154/.), and nothing further need be said here. Chaitanya, who was most 
ardently attached to it, and was at the same time its most zealous disseminator, found the Temple of Puri the 
best adapted for his purpose. The old Buddhist character of the place had been preserved to a great extent. The 
images there were those of divinities who were as yet no members of the Hindu pantheon, except by analogy; the 
name of the principal divinity was of so unsectarian a character (lord of the world) that it left a wide room for innova¬ 
tion ; and caste distinctions, which elsewhere raised insuperable barriers against a wide system of proselytism, had been 
long since destroyed by Buddhism, and never been revived,—every one within the sacred precincts of the temple enclosure 
was equal to his neighbour, and the holy rice-offering to the images could be touched and eaten by all without any let or 
hindrance. These were exactly the conditions which suited his purpose best, and he did not fail to take advantage of 
them to the utmost extent possible. With the co-operation of the Raja, he caused the mystic songs of Jayadeva to bo 
recited before the images every morning and evening as a part of the daily service, and gave such a turn to the ritual as to 
make the worship thoroughly anthropomorphic. The divinity ceased, and in his place rose the being who may be 
looked upon at option as the master, friend, parent, or mistress of the worshipper, and his service was modelled accordingly. 


Chaitanya’s reformations. 


“ In the S'aka year of holes (9), moon (1), beauty (1), lord of the stars 


(1), the building was caused to be erected by the wise Anangabhima.” This 
makes the year correspond with 1197 A. D. 





A human being, on vising from bed, must first wash his mouth and brush his teeth, and the first service was accordingly 
made to typify washing and brushing. Bathing, breakfast, recreations, dining, and sleeping all followed in symbolisms, and 
the worship of the divinity was changed to the service of man. This anthropomorphic form of worship, first introduced by 
Chaitanya, still obtains, and traits of it will be seen in the account of the feasts and the festivals which will be given further 
on. The memory of the reformer is held in the highest veneration, and there are upwards of 800 temples devoted to his 

worship in Orissa. 

Dr. Hunter is of opinion that “ the death of the reformer marks the beginning of the spiritual decline of Vishnu-worship. ’ 

“ The most deplorable corruption of Vishnu-worship at the present day, is that which has covered the temple walls with indecent 
sculptures, and filled its innermost sanctuaries with licentious rites.” He qualifies this, however, by adding that “ it is difficult 
for a person not a Hindu to pronounce upon the real extent of this evil. None but a Hindu can enter any of the larger 
temples, and none but a Hindu priest really knows the truth about their inner mysteries.”* Elsewhere he says, “ S'iva worship, 
on the contrary, is a religion of stern realities. Whatever it does, it does with a rigid seriousness that is altogether a 
stranger to the luxurious sensuousness of the worship of Krishna. Its shrines are seldom disgraced by the obscenities which 
stand out in imperishable stone from the walls of Vishnu temples. Indeed, throughout Orissa I have found the absence or 
presence of prurient sculptures almost as good a criterion of the sect to which a temple belongs, as the mystic wheel of 
Vishnu, or the trident of S'iva which surmounts its tower.”| Mr. Fergusson is equally positive on the subject; and 
his opinion is given without any qualification. He says, “ The worship of S'iva is too severe, too stern, for the softer 
emotions of love, and all his temples are quite free from any allusion to it. The contrary is the case with the Vaishnavas, 
who abhor the Lingam. Love pervades all their myths, and all their temples are full of sexual feelings generally expressed 
in the grossest terms. The existence of any such representation in a temple at once fixes it as originally dedicated to the 
worship of Vishnu, or some of his avatars.” £ Leaving out of consideration the fact that the Lingam is the symbolism of the 
grossest phallic idea, whereas Vishnu typifies a divine protector, and confining my attention here solely to temple ornaments 
and rituals, I must say that my experience in this mattter has been entirely different. In the Central Provinces and in 
Orissa where the peculiar offensive representations abound—they are all but totally absent in the North-Western Provinces 
I have found them common enough everywhere, more abundant on the Great Tower of Bhuvanes'vara dedicated to Siva 
than on the sanctuary of Jagannatha designed for Vishnu, and quite as plentiful on the porch of the sun-god at Konarak. 
In the large and profusely sculptured temple of Ananta Vasudeva (p. 83) dedicated to Vishnu, they are totally wanting. 
In fact, the extent of the objectionable sculptures has been regulated generally by the taste of the artist and the extent 
of sculptured ornaments devoted to a temple, and not at all by the nature of the divinity for whom the structures have been 
designed ; and nothing but serious mistakes can result from judging of the character of the divine images inside from the 
extent of the licentious sculptures on the outside. Besides, such as they are, these sculptures date from centuries before the 
birth of Chaitanya, and cannot, therefore, be attributed to his doctrines, or to his followers. As a Hindu by birth, and a 
Vaishnava by family religion, I have had the freest access to the innermost sanctuaries, and to the most secret of scriptures, 
I have studied the subject most extensively, and have had opportunities of judging which no European can have, 
and I have no hesitation in saying that, “ the mystic songs” of Jayadeva and the “ Ocean of Love” notwithstanding, there 

is nothing in the rituals of Jagannatha which can be called licentious. 

A century and a quarter after the time of Chaitanya, Jagannatha was assailed by a more implacable enemy than he had 
ever before met with. It was no other than the dreaded pervert and iconoclast Kalapahar, the sound of whose kettle¬ 
drum made the ears and noses of Hindu images to drop down. He attacked Orissa during the reign of Mukunda Deva, who 
had invited the evil by extending his kingdom far to the north in Bengal, and by building a landing-place on the Hugh at 
Triveni. The then Afghan king repelled the invasion, and carried fire and sword through the provinces of the assailant, 
and soon overcame and killed him in battle near Yajapur. 

« According to the Mandala P6nji, when the priests at Puri saw the turn which matters were taking, they again for 
the third time in their annals, hurried away the helpless god in a covered cart, and buried him in a pit at Parikud, on the 
Chilka Lake. Kalapahar was not however to be defrauded of so rich a prize, and having traced om the place of concealment, 
he dug up Sri Jeo and carried him off on an elephant, as far as the Ganges, after breaking in pieces every image in the 
Khetra. He then collected a large pile of wood, and setting fire to it, threw the idol on the burning heap, but immediately 
all his limbs dropped off and he perished miserably. A bystander observed, ‘ This is a punishment tor the indignity offered 
to the Deo of Orissa,’ and, snatching the image from the flames, threw it into the river. The whole proceeding had been 
watched by Besar Mainti, a faithful votary of Jagannatha, who followed the half-burnt image as it floated down the stream, 


* Orissa I, p. 111. 


t Ibid I, p. 112. 


% Tree and Serpent Worship, p. 71. 
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and at last, when unperceived, managed to extract from it the sacred part (Bramh or spirit in the original), and brought it 
back secretly to Orissa, where it was carefully deposited in charge of the Khandait of Kujang.”* 

Twenty years after, during the reign of Raja Ramacliandra Deva, the relic was rescued from its hiding place, new 
images were made, and their worship restored with much pomp and solemnity. A few years subsequently, during the Moghal 
invasion of Orissa, the images were, according to Stirling, “ twice or thrice carried away across the Chilka Lake, and con¬ 
cealed amidst the hills, until the times appeared favourable for again setting them upon their thrones in the temple. This 
religious warfare was at last set at rest by the institution of the tax on pilgrims, which if we may credit the author oLthe 
work translated by Gladwin, under the title of History of Bengal, yielded to the Moghal government a revenue of nine lacs. 
Under such circumstances, religious antipathies, however strong on the part of the ruling power, must have yielded 
gradually to considerations of self-interest.”t 

According to Muhammadan Historians generally, these “considerations of self-interest” did put a period to all further 
disasters to the sacred images, and they have been ever since allowed to enjoy in peace the homage of their teeming votaries; 
but in a private diary, entitled Talgirat-ul-Nazir in, and kept by a Bilgrami Sayyid named Sayyid Muhammad, son of Mir 
Alwal Jalal, the late Mr. Bloclimann found a passage which shows that that redoubtable iconoclast Aurangzib did not, for the 
sake of the tax, let Jagann&tha alone. The passage, as communicated to me by Mr. Blochmann, runs thus : 

“ On the 24th Shawwal of this year (A. H. 1129) died Mfr Sayyid Mahmiid of Bilgrdm. He was a man held in great 
respect, and had served under Nawab Ikram in Orissa. When Aurangzib had sent orders to the Nawab to destroy the temple 
of Jagannatha, R&ja Darap Sing Deo who had the temple under him, asked the Mir to introduce him to the Nawab. The 
Raja promised to break up the temple, and send the big idol to the Emperor. He actually did break the statue of Rakas 
which stood over the entrance of the temple, and also two battlements over the door. The idol, which was made of sandal 
wood and which had two valuable jewels set in the eyes, was carried off and sent to Aurangzib at Bijapiir, where it was 
thrown by order on the steps of the Mosque.” The Raja here referred to, is obviously Dravya Siiiha Deva, who reigned from 
1690 to 1713 A. D. He was only a titular Raja, living as a zemindar under the supremacy of the Moghals, and the attempt 
on his part to ingratiate himself in the favour of the Nawab by breaking a statue, or a couple of battlements, is by no means 
remarkable. Whether he sent away the divine images or some substitutes for them is not known. If he did send away the 
originals, the priests no doubt took good care to abstract from them the relic which constituted their essence. 

From what has been stated above, it will be seen that the oldest building extant at Puri—the one whose date is unques- 
MarkandesVara Temple and tionable—is the temple of Alabukes'vara, built by Lalatendu Kes'ari, the builder of the Great 
A'tharanSid bridgo. Tower of Bhuvanes'vara (A. D. 623—677), and next that of Markandes'vara, erected by order of 

Kundala Kes'ari (A. C. 811—829). The latter is a small temple so masked and modernised by repairs, additions, and plastering, 
that it is utterly valueless as a monument of former days. Next to it comes the bridge of A'tbaran&ld (A. D. 1038—1050). 
It is built partly of laterite and partly of sandstone, and has a total span of 290 feet, divided into 18 openings, of which the 
extreme ones are the narrowest, and the central one the widest. The structure is very solidly built, and its arches being of the 
horizontal or overlapping kind, and of a very moderate span, from 7 to 16 feet, it has withstood the wear and tear of well nigh 
a thousand years without assuming any sign of decay. It may yet last for many a century. An engraving of this bridge 
occurs in Mr. Stirling’s article on Orissa in the Asiatic Researches (Vol. XV .), but he attributes it to Kabir Narsing DeS (A. D. 
1282—1302 B. S.). I give the date from the Temple Annals as summarised by Babu Bhavanicharana Bandyopadhyaya. 

We next come to the great temple itself—the ‘ Puri Pagoda’ of mariners. It is situated at a distance of seven furlongs 

from the sea-shore, at the western end of the main street of the town, in Latitude 19° 48' 17" N. and 
Longitude 85° 51' 39" E. It stands on a mound about twenty feet above the level of the surrounding 
ground, and this has been ennobled by the high-sounding title of Nilagiri, or the 1 Blue Hill.’ As the whole of the mound is now 
covered b} r buildings, I could not ascertain whether the eminence is due to a sand-ridge, or to the rubbish of the ancient 
Buddhist structure over which the present temple has been built. Looking to the globular form which sand-ridges do not 
usually assume, and knowing well that the Hindus, like all sensible people, are averse to build on sand, I am disposed to think 
that the spot was originally a high one—a natural mound—and over it stood the Vihara Hill which had either fallen down, or 
was so dilapidated as to necessitate its demolition, and on the site of it the new structure was erected. The idea of sanctity 
was intimately associated with the spot,! and advantage was taken of it by securing to the new fane the whole of that sanctity 


Great Temple. Boundary 
wall. 


* Asiatic Besearches, XV, p, 290. 
t Ibid, XV, p. 295. 

$ A curious illustration of the idea of sanctity attached to the spot was 
afforded a few years ago, when a stone from the roof of the temple had fallen 
down, and the images had to he removed from it. The TJriy&s refused to eat 


the cooked rice offered to the images in their temporary abode, for, said they, 
the food acquired its sanctity from the place and not from the images and 
the consecration service, inasmuch as food consecrated elsewhere before other 
images of Vishnu is not so eaten. 
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by locating it on the same spot, and the rubbish of the old one, which was obviously not carted away, served to raise the level 
of the ground. Seen from a prominent place, the globular character of the mound appears distinct, but the outer walls, called 
Meghandda PracMra, which surround it, are straight and enclose a rectangular area 665 X 644 ft. The ground outside not 
being perfectly level, but the top of the walls being even throughout, the height of the walls varies from 20 to 24 ft., 
the greater part being 22 ft.: their thickness is the same throughout. The walls are fcuilt of dressed laterite blocks ; they are 
plain on the body, but capped with Saracenic battlements (see plate LII). uEsthetically these walls are serious drawbacks 
on the beauty of the temple, as they completely shut out all but a portion of its top from the beholder from the roads which 
line the four sides of it. Nor did they form a part of the original plan. TKe temple was erected on the top of the mound, 
and surrounded by a low wall also on the top of the mound, so that the sloping sides of the mound were all exposed, and 
the beholder, standing on the road beyond the slope at a considerable distance, could see the whole of the place to great 
advantage. Three centuries after the erection of the temple, in the reign of Pui'ushottama Deva, when foreign incursions 
were being apprehended, strategic considerations suggested the necessity of a stronger defensive outwork than the old wall, 
and the present walls were the result. From their great height and massive thickness, they were well adapted to repel 
invasions of cavalry and infantry unaided by siege trains. The battlements, as originally put up, were of small size; but at 
about the early part of the last century the front and the southern walls, when repaired, were provided with battlements 
of large size, each measuring 22 inches in height. The large battlements are best seen in plates LII and LIII which show 
the eastern and the southern fa 9 ades, and the small ones on the western and the northern walls. 

There is a large gateway on each side of the enclosure, that on the east being the most magnificent. It is a square 

building with a pyramidal roof, as Orissan propylons usually are, and loaded with sculptures, 
Gateways. some of the statues being of life-size. The door-frames are of black chlorite, and most profusely 

carved in bands of rich design. The doors are of shal wood and coarse make. They are evidently of a much later 
date than the masonry. On each side of the entrance there is a colossal crouching lion of the usual Orissan make, 
with a crown on the head. The two animals are of imposing appearance, and serve as guards at the doorway, and from them 
the doorway has derived its name of Sinhadvdra or the ‘ lion gate.’ On the side pilasters of the door there are a couple of 
statues of human beings,—stout athletes—Jay k and Vijaya by name, who occupy the same position in Indian romance which 
Gog and Magog do in European story-books. The other gates, though formed on the same plan and style, are not quite so 
rich in sculpture. The northern one had two elephants for guards, and thence its name Hastidvara or elephant gate. 
The animals are about five feet high, and mounted by Mahouts on the neck. Their carving is good, and creditable to the 
artist. One of them was somehow injured while in situ, probably by a cart, and the road before the gate on this side not 
being particularly broad and running flush by the wall, it was deemed expedient to remove the statues from their original 
position to an out-of-the-way place near the inner gate on that side. The southern gate had two horses, whence its 
name As'vadv&ra. Some time ago the statues were removed from this gate to the north-eastern doorway of the inner 
enclosure, whence they have since been lost. The western gate had no special guardians, and it owes its specific name 
Khanjadvdra to the fact of trays full of offerings from certain ladies being brought in through it. 

In front of the eastern gateway there is an artistic ornament of marked elegance and great beauty. (Plates LI F. and 




The Sail Pillar. Aruna 
Stambha. 


LII.) It is a monolithic pillar of chlorite, set on an exquisite pedestal of the samo material 
(Plate LII). Its pedestal is 7 ft. 9 inches square, and 6 ft. high, the base-tile being 1 foot, 
and the plinth over it 5 ft. The former is plain; the latter is formed of two tiles with an ornament somewhat resembling 
a torus, but its edge is flattened instead of being rounded, and over it there is another series of tiles. The carvings on these are of 
the most sumptuous description, the like of which are to be seen nowhere else in India; as a piece of art-work they are fit to be 
compared with the best specimens of the kind in any part of the country. The pillar at first sight appears like a fluted column, 
but it has not a round shaft with flutes cut on it. The design was the square; but the angles were repeatedly cut, so as to 
produce a sixteen-sided polygonal column. It measures from the top of the plinth to the bottom of the capital twenty-five feet 
two inches. It has a diameter of 2 feet, and a circumference of 6 feet 3| inches. The capital is formed of two rings sur¬ 
mounted by a series of lotus petals, and covered over by a square tile having two receding tiles over it. The height of this 
capital is 2 feet 6 inches, and the whole is capped by the figure of a monkey squatting. The measurements give a total 
height, from the ground to the top of the capital, of 33 feet 8 inches.* The height of the monkey was not measured by me. 
This monumental pillar was originally set up before the Sun Temple at Konarak, and thence brought by the Marhattas in 
the early part of last century. In its present situation the pillar is scarcely a hundred and fifty years old; but its 
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execution dates from the early part of the 13th century. Counterparts of this pillar occur at several places in 
Orissa; one at Yajapur, made of the same material and in the same style, is probably older, showing that the style 
was not unknown to the Indian artists. The base of the Yajapur column, as now seen, is, however, rough and uncarved, and 
its neck has a festoon of garlands. The roughness of the base is attributed to Moslem fanaticism, which attempted to overturn 
the pillar, but the garlands are unqu<j*tionable evidence of age. On its crown there was a figure of the monster bird 
Garuda, the vehicle of Vishnu. The festoon ornament was doubtless copied from that member of the As'oka lats of the 
3rd century B. C., but it was dispensed with, not without considerable improvement, by the architect of the Konarak pagoda. 
The pillar is named Aruna Stambha, or the Sun Pillar, from the circumstance of its having been brought from the temple of 
the sun. No mention of this pillar occurs in the ‘ History of Indian and Eastern Architecture,’ but, adverting to the Yajapur 
specimen, its author says, “ it deserves to be illustrated as one of the most pleasing examples of its class in India. Its propor¬ 
tions are beautiful, and its details in excellent taste; but the mouldings of the base, which are those on which the Hindus are 
accustomed to lavish the utmost care, have unfortunately been destroyed.’’* He takes its date to be “ the 12th or the 13th 
century.” The Sun Pillar was first figured by Mr. Stirling, f Dr. Hunter subsequently produced a well-executed and very 
faithful engraving in his excellent work on Orissa, t and a photograph occurs in plate LII. Of the Yajapur pillar Sir John 
Phear has published a faithful lithograph taken from a photograph,§ and a woodcut occurs in Mr. Fergusson’s ‘ History of Indian 
and Eastern Architecture,’|| and a glance at these figures will show that as a work of art the Sun Pillar is greatly superior to 
that at Ydjapur. The one has still the As'oka Ldt for its model, while the other rises far above it in excellence of design and 
freedom of execution; and this would imply the latter to be later than the former. History too, as far as its glimmering 
light can be accepted as a guide, is in favour of this conclusion. Ydjapur rose to eminence and declined long before Konarak; 
and the pillar must therefore be accepted to have long preceded the years 1237 to 1282 A. D., during which the Sun 
Temple was erected. It is unquestionable, however, that the pillar at Yajapur formed an ornament of the temple of Varaha 
at Chandes'vara, built by Prataparudra Deva between 1504 to 1532 A. D., and its appurtenance consequently must at first 
light appear to be of the same age. But even as in the case of the Sun Pillar, the date of the building before which it now 
stands has no relation to it, so might be the case with the Yajapur monument. The Indian name of these columns is 
jajastamiha or ‘pillar of victory,’ and their character is everywhere memorial or monumental, and as such, they abound 
everywhere in India. The Jains utilised them as lamp-posts by putting lamps on the top on ceremonial occasions, whence 
the Jain name Dlpad&na ; but ordinarily they are purely monumental. Of the peculiar type of column now under notice, 
there are several in Orissa, notably one at Kendnipara^] and it would be by no means too much to assume that the Ydjapur 
pillar had existed from before, and only utilised by Pratdparudra, though for such an assumption there are no other data 

besides its garlanded collar which is the counterpart of As'oka columns. 

The area within the enclosing walls was originally not level, but sloping from the table-land above towards the foot of 

the walls, plate LI.** This is evident from the flights of steps which have been built on all the 
Outer Enclosure. four gides to reacb t he top. The flight on the front, to the east, includes twenty-two steps, and 

is commonly known under the name of Bdis'paitd.ft The flight on the other sides is less extensive, that to the west being 
the shortest. The slope in some other places is also distinctly seen: but elsewhere it has been levelled for the erection of small 
temples and out-offices, and in front so filled up as to bring up tho level flush with the top of the mound. At the top of 
the steps there is a double wall dividing the area into two, an outer and an inner enclosure. T®e former is broadest on the 
south side and narrowest on the west, the measurements being: south 160 feet, east 144, north 150, and west 68feet, 
comprising an area of about 2,73,142 square feet, while the superfiees of the inner enclosure is barely 1,11,200 square feet. 

Entering the sacred enclosure by the eastern gate, the first two objects of interest shown to the pilgrim are images of 
Kas'ivis'vanktha and Kamachandra, on the left-hand side of the stairs. The images were evidently intended for some other 
place, and have beeii stuck against the side-wall, their bases resting on the steps of the Bais'paith. (Plate LI, 1 and 2.) 


# Fergusson’s History of Eastern Architecture, p. 432. 

t Asiatic Researches, XV, plate facing p. 328. 

J Orissa, I, p. 290. 

§ Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 18/ 2, plate . 

|1 Woodcut, No. 239, p. 433. 

% Hunter’s Orissa, I, p. 290. 

#* The sacred enclosure had never before been surveyed and mapped, an 
ray first business on reaching the sacred town was to prepare a plan. In 
this I was ably assisted by B&bu Eadhikaprasdda Mukarji, then Assistant 
Engineer of Puri. We together measured the place with the aid of a compass 
and a surveying chain, and then I left my field-book with the Babu, who kincllv 
offered to draw out a plan from it, for the use of this work. On my return 


to Calcutta, the Babu had occasion to go over the ground again, as he found 
some of my figures and directions doubtful, and then prepared the plan, a re¬ 
duced copy of which is given in plate LI. The plan was sent to me two 
months after my return from Puri. Some months afterwards, finding that 
owing to my ill-health I could not bring out tho plan soon, the Babu got tho 
plan, along with an elevation of the temple, printed at the Surveyor General’s 
Office, and published. Reduced copies of this have since been published m Dr. 
Hunter’s Orissa, and Mr. Fergusson’s ‘ History of Indian and Eastern Archi- 

1CCtU |t In plate LI, owing to a mistake of the draftsman, there are only 

17 steps shown. 
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The landing on the top of the stairs is narrow, and usually littered by the trays and pots of the dealers in the 
sacred food of the divinity. Along the whole range of the steps there is, on the top of the revetment on the rig t 
side, a line of shops for the sale of the same article. The area behind this line is guarded by a gateway, and 
is covered by several large mango and as'vatha trees, giving it a cool and pleasant appearance. Its evel is 
nearly flush with that of the inner enclosure, and on it the most important structure is the Safina Yedi, (No. 56), 
or the bathing platform, whereon the sacred images are placed and bathed at the great annual festival of bnana- 
Yatrfi. Close by it is a small pavilion, (No. 57), where the goddess Lakshmi takes her seat to behold the ceremony aforesaid. 
There is a corresponding pavilion on the other side of the gateway (No. 58), but not at the same distance, to which t xo 
o-oddess resorts to welcome Jagannatha on his return from his annual car excursion. # Beyond it there is a mill-house for 
grinding corn, and close by it the great kitchen Pdkas'&U, with its store-rooms and wells. The kitchen dates from the reign 
of Dravyasinha Deva (A. D. 1690 to 1713), and was built by a private person named Rajendra Raya, under the auspices o 
Grovinda Mahfipfitra, the then chief Minister. It is connected with the temple by a covered passage, which enables the priests 
to carry the sacred food to the temple without running the risk of interruption or defilement by the touch of strangers. 
Formerly the room at No. 77 served as a kitchen, but it was not large enough for the purpose, and caused a nuisance by 
its smoke entering the temple. The other buildings in this enclosure, mostly temples, are of little interest and call for 
no notice The building on the north side, enjoying the high-sounding name of Vaikuntha, the heaven of Vishnu, is a 
miserable little two-storeyed brick-house intended for the dwelling of some of the priests. Rich pilgrims, who propose to 
o-rant a permanent endowment, are brought here, and made to undergo a ceremony called AtldabdndhA, whereby the 
endowment is ratified. At the north-west corner there is a small spot called M&dhavMmja or the bower of Mfidhavi creeper 
('Goertnera racemosaj, which is reserved for the burial of the sacred figures when new ones are made to replace them. 
This happens at very long intervals. Except under the mango tope at the north-east corner, the area of the outer 
enclosure is very much neglected, and in some places overgrown with brushwood and littered with rubbish. 

It has been already stated that the walls of the inner enclosure (400' X 278') are double, formed of two parallel lines 

having a narrow space between the two. The object of this arrangement none of the priests 
The Inner Enclosure. could expkin to me> It is obvious, however, that when the outer walls did not exist, these inner 

walls formed the defensive work of the temple. The space between the two walls (11 ft.) was either intended to be filled up 
with earthj so as to give the walls such thickness as to render them proof against hostile attacks, or to serve as a gallory for 
the defenders to go about and to shoot at the assailants without exposing themselves. Access to this gallery, however, is now 
closed, and I did not scale the walls to see what was the level of the ground between the walls. The walls are called 
Ilosanberd, and the openings through these walls are six in number, four corresponding with the four outer gates, one leading 
to the top at the north-east corner, and one to the covered passage of the kitchen. Of these the oldest is the eastern one, corro- 
spondino- with the lion gate. It has a propylon of the same character as the outer one, and is as richly sculptured. * Pathetically 
the fouiTdoors corresponding with the outer gates would have been best located, had they been placed right opposite to them, 
but strategical considerations led to their being placed slightly to one side. The centre of the area within this enclosure is 
occupied by the great temple, and the sides by a great number of small ones, some sacred spots, and several out-offices, store¬ 
rooms shops and the like. The names of these have been given in the plan: most of them are modern, and held in no 
great estimation by the people. A few, however, are worthy of special notice. The most important of those to the pious pilgrim 
is No 9 called Vates'vara. It is the sacred fig-tree under which the Brahman messenger from Indradyumna met the pious 
hunter Yis'vfivasu, so say the priests; but curiously enough the tree in the legend was an as'vattha, Ficus reli 0 iosa, whereas the 
tree as we now find it is the vata, Ficus inclica. The tree is certainly not two hundred years old, but it evidently occupies 
t he site of the holy Bo tree which doubtless formed an important appurtenance of the sacred fane when it belonged 
to the Buddhists. The tree is called Ealpa-briksha, and is noted for making barren women fruitful. Women who wish to 
bear the pledge of love to their lords, spread the hem of their s&ri under the tree, and remain waiting in expectation of a 
fruit dropping on it from the tree. Should this happen within a reasonable time, they retire satisfied that their object will 
soon be attained. The Kapila Sanhita, as usual, sings the praise of the tree in the most eulogistic terms. “ Whoever,”—it 
says “ stands under the shadow of this tree, immediately clears himself from the sm of killing Brahmans. Of him, who 
circumambulates the tree, and then worships it, Hari remits all the sins committed in the course of a hundred generations. 
At the foot of this tree there is an image of Mangald, the giver of prosperity to gods, and whoever beholds her and offers her 
adoration emancipates himself from all delusion.”* Close by it is an open pillared choultry called Mukti-mandapa, the hall of 
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salvation, whore Pandits and professors daily assemble to expound the S'astras, and lecture to the faithful (No. 16). It is a 
rectangular building, 38 feet square, with a plain high plinth and a pyramidal roof supported on 16 massive chlorite pillars, 
those of the inner range being of one pattern, and those of the outer of another. (See Vol. I, Plate VI, figs. 10a and 105.) 
It is said to have been erected by Prataparudra Deva in A. D. 1525, but it would be no great presumption to suppose that 
it is the representative of the Viliara Hall which the Buddhists must have had in the place. Its roof was renewed about 
the middle of last century by S'ridhara Patn&yaka in the reign of Virakis'ora Deva. A little beyond it is a small 
tank called Rohini Kunda (No. 26), a dip in which metamorphosed the crow in the legend into Vishnu (ante, p. 101). 
An image of the crow with four hands is preserved on a stone-slab close by. (No. 20.) To the faithful these are 
objects of great interest, and to the jjjriests sources of a steady income; but there is nothing in them for the archaeologist. 
Immediately to the west of the tank there is a temple of medium size, but of considerable age, which is dedicated to Vimala, 
Devi, “the stainless wife of the All-destroyer,’’ Mahadeva, who presides here as a guardian of the Lord of the Universe. 
Though ensconced in a Vaishnavite sanctuary, founded on the traditions of the Buddhists, and imbued with the utmost 
repugnance to animal sacrifice, the goddess has not been able to forego her partiality for flesh-meat, and once a year, 
on the eighth of the waxing moon in the month of A's'vina, has a kid sacrificed to her at midnight. The priests of 
Jagannatha do not readily acknowledge this, but when hard pressed, explain it away as a mystery. 

The temple at the north-east corner is also an old one, and of considerable religious pretension, but by no means rich in 
sculpture, except in its Nat-mandir, which is of modern date (No. 37). It is dedicated to Lakshmx, the immaculate wife of 
Jagannktha, who, though not admitted a place in the sanctuary of the great god, takes a prominent place in all his festivals 
and rejoicings, and, as becomes a faithful wife, anxiously awaits at the Bhet mandapa, No. 58, his return, from his annual 
excursion to the Gundicha garden. Next to it is another of nearly the same size, and called Sfirya Mandir or the sun temple 
(No. 38). It contains a small image of the sun seated on a car drawn by seven horses. This is said to have been originally 
the presiding divinity of the great Pagoda at Konarak, whence it was removed to this place on the destruction of the temple 
there. This is not, however, generally acknowledged, and right in front of the figure on the throne there are the images of 
R&dhd, and Krishna which cover it from the view of the faithful. It was by going inside the sanctuary and standing close 
by the side of the throne, that I could see it with the aid of a lamp at midday. The object of thus secreting the figure none 
would, or could, tell me. 

As at Bhuvanes'vara so at Puri, the principal temple of the place includes four distinct buildings, of which the temple 


proper and the porch are of one date, and the other two of two separate dates. As already stated, 
The Gicafc Temple. (ante, p. 109), the temple was built in the reign and by order of Anangabhima Deva of the 

Gangetic Dynasty of Orissa.* The Dancing Hall, Nat-mandir, is obviously of a later date ; but I could not ascertain the name 
of the king who had caused it to be erected. Tho Refectory or Hall of Offerings is attributed to the Marhattas of 
last century. The architect of the temple was Bliaskara Pandit, and he devoted to the task full twelve years, bringing 
it to completion in 1197 A. D. The cost, it is said, amounted to forty lacs of rupees, a very large sum at a time when 
money was dear. The general style adopted was the same as that of the Groat Tower of Bhuvanes'vara, but on a larger 
scale, and some of the details were changed to suit altered circumstances. The ground plan of the Great Tower is a square 
of 66 feet, whereas that of the Puri temple is 80 feet, from central pier to central pier, and the height has been raised 
from 160 to 192 feet. The last was ascertained by me from several angles taken from different distances. 

The porch on the ground-plan is also 80 feet square, but its height is limited to 120 feet. The plinth of both buildings 
is of the same height, 6 feet. Originally it was formed of bands and pannels, but these have since been covered by a berm 
on each side, north and south. The front of the berm is perfectly plain, having only an indented moulding at the upper edge 
(see plate LIV). The remains of the old mouldings are partially visible on the west side. The body of the temple rises to a 
height of 35 feet above the plinth, and all above it forms the spire. The body of the porch is slightly lower, being 31' 6", and 
is protected by a cornice projecting 5 feet at a right angle from the upright wall. The pyramidal roof over it, formed of two sets of 
tiers as at Bhuvanes'vara, and set off with crests, comes almost to the outer edge of the cornice. This was a weak arrangement, 
and in the absence of brackets, dentils or other mechanical support, the cornice some time ago broke down, and had to be repaired 


* These details are founded on the Temple Records, and may be relied upon 
as perfectly authentic, but these are rarely acknowledged by the priesthood 
in the presence of pilgrims. To the laity the monument is the handiwork of 
•the celestial architect YisVakarraa, and the date something very remote, but 
not always the same. A common date given is the time of Parikshita at the 
beginning of this age. Thus Sonnerat; 


Si Ton on croyait les annales du pays et les livres sacr^s, la pagode do 
Jagrenat (he writes also Jaggemat and Janeaguen) serait incontestablement 
la plus ancienne : les calculs des brames font remonter son antiquite au terns de 
Paritchitou, premier roi de la cote d’Orixa, dont ils placent le regne au com¬ 
mencement du quatrieme age du monde; ce qui donne a cet edifice une duree 
de 4883 ans.” Voyages I, p. 364. 






and trussed up with slanting iron bars, covered with plaster, and modelled into caryatids. These arc excessively ugly, 
and not at all in keeping with the rest of the building. 

Though the ground-plan is a square, as at Bhuvanes'vara so at Puri the body of the temple has not that form, the middle 
of each side comes flush with the outer line of the plinth and forms the most prominent pier, and then a series of receding 
angles on either side so cuts off the corners as to give the whole a circular appearance, and this is continued along the spire. 
In the porch these receding angles give a zig-zag appearance to the body, but its roof retains its pyramidal character with 
a square base. The central pier on each side of the temple bears on its middle a large niche framed with elaborate mouldings. 
The side angles are alternately cut into rounded pilasters and angular projections, and they are set off with panels, recesses, 
and small niches framed with scrolls, bands and delicate mouldings, as at Bhuvanes'vara. The scrolls and the mouldings have, 
however, long since been filled up with clmnam in course of the repeated repairs which the monument has undergone during 
the last six hundred years, and I could trace them only by scraping out the clmnam with a chisel. The projections of the 
Porch are not so deep as those of the body. The niches, recesses and panels with which they are sot off are similar to those 
on the temple, and at one time had the same amount of carved-work, delicate floral mouldings, and floral bands ; but these 
have been completely covered by clmnam, leaving only the outlines of the larger mouldings roughly prominent. The 
present appearance of the details is shown in plate LXIV. 

For some time after the erection of the temple no necessity was felt for repairs, and nothing was attempted beyond 
slight touching up of breaks and accidental injuries; but subsequently the destruction caused by repeated Moslem assaults 
rendered thorough repairs unavoidable. According to the Temple Records, the first thorough repairs to the temple were 
executed in the reign of Prataparudra (A. D. 1504 to 1532), when, it is distinctly stated, the temple was “plastered and 
.white-washed.” Nrisinha Deva repeated the operation in 1647. During the reign of Krishna Deva (A. D. 1713 to 1718), 
soon after a Muhammadan assault, thorough repairs were again necessitated. And fifty years later, the queen of Vfrakis'ora 
Deva gave the fourth general repairs. Besides these, partial repairs were frequently had to be resorted to. In fact the purifica¬ 
tion of the temple after every Muhammadan assault included a white-washing, which, however beneficial as a lustration, told 
seriously against the delicate carved-work, and its frequent repetition completed the ruin of the temple as a work of art. 

The injury so done is irreparable. It has converted a monument, scarcely inferior, from an art point of view, 
to the Great Tower of Bhuvanes'vara, and quite as sumptuously carved as the Black Pagoda, into an ugly mass of 
stones. It has led, however, to inferences about the decay of Indian art which are by no means justifiable. Mr. 

Fergusson, adverting to the absence of detail, says, “ The degradation of the faith, however, is hardly so remarkable 

as that of the style. Even Stirling, who was no captious critic, remarks that it seems unaccountable in an age when 
the architects obviously possessed some taste and skill, and were in most cases particularly lavish in the use of 
sculptural ornament, so little pains should have been taken with the decoration and finishing of this sacred and 

stupendous edifice; It is not, however, in the detail, but the outline, the proportions and every arrangement of the 

temple, show that the art in this province at least had received a fatal downward impetus from which it never recovered.”* 
Again : “ Except in its double enclosure, and a certain irregularity of plan, this temple does not differ materially in arrange¬ 

ment from the great ones at Bhuvanes'vara and elsewhere; but besides the absence of detail already remarked upon, the outline 
of its vim ana is totally devoid of either that solemn solidity of the earlier examples, or the grace that characterised those 
subsequently erected; and when we add to this that white-wash and paint have done their worst to add vulgarity to forms 
already sufficiently ungraceful, it will easily be understood that this, the most famous, is also the most disappointing of nor¬ 
thern Hindu temples. As may be seen from the preceding illustration, the parts are so nearly the same as those found in 
all the old temples at Bhuvanes'vara, that the difference could hardly be expressed in words; even the wood-cut, however, 
is sufficient to show how changed they are in effect, but the building itself should be seen fully to appreciate the degradation 
that has taken place.”f 

It is unquestionable that the monument is less attractive in appearance than the Great Tower of Bhuvanes'vara. The 
absence of details gives it a nakedness of appearance, which its size and proportions fail to overcome. That absence, 
however, is due not to the decay of art in the province, but to masking—to the covering up of all that gave it sharpness 
and grace and beauty: the Parthenon would be made equally ugly if its friezes and cornice, its details and volutes, its 
flutings and mouldings, be plastered over and entirely hidden, and the sharpness of its lines disturbed by a rough coating of 
white-wash. The learned critic has adverted to this cause, but he has not attached sufficient importance to it, and hence the 
mistaken inference. The fact that the Black Pagoda at Konarak, which is half a century later, is as profusely and delicately 

* History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, pp. 429, 430. t Ibid, pp. 431 f. 
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carved as the Great Tower of Bhuvanes'vara is enough to show that the absence could not be fairly accounted for on the assump¬ 
tion of artistic incapacity, or of the decay of taste. That the present race of Uriyas aro incapable of producing anything like 
what their remote ancestors did, is a position which none will gainsay ; but evidence is wanting to prove that the degradation 
in artistic capacity commenced after the completion of the Bhuvanes'vara temples and culminated when the Puri monument 
was taken in hand. The arguments founded on the outline, the proportions and arrangement are equally wide of the mark. 
The Puri temple is not, and never was intended to be, an exact copy of the Bhuvanes'vara Tower, but the outline and 
arrangement of the two are strictly the same, and Mr. Fergusson himself admits this. The irregularity of the plan to which 
he refers I have failed to detect, and the ground-plans shown in plates XLVIII and LI, do not serve to help me in any 
way. As regards proportions, the same remark may be made with perfect safety. The Bhuvanes'vara Tower is a square of 
66 feet on the ground-plan with a height of 160 feet. The Puri temple, with a base of 80 feet square, has a height of 
192 feet.* Had it followed the exact proportions of the former, the height should have been 193'9, so the difference is only 
slight difference which is easily accounted for by the fact of the level of the courtyards in the two places having 
been altered long after the erection of the temples. I shall say nothing about the absence of grace, as it is an intangible 
quantity, dependent a good deal upon fancy, and I must in that respect yield to the learned archaeologist, though it would 
not be amiss to ask, how far that absence is due to the covering up of the details, and how much to want of taste in the 
architect ? 

The three large niches on the body of the temple contain, on the south side a colossal figure of Varaha with four hands, 
loaded with ornaments, and dressed in figured brocade cloth like that of the Kartika of the Bhuvanes'vara temple, (ante, p. 74); 
on tlie west that of Nrisinlia, or the man-lion incarnation of Vishnu, similarly draped ; on the north that of Vamana, the dwarf 
incarnation. The figures are made of chlorite, and fairly well executed. They occupy the same positions which Bhagavatf, 
Kartika and Ganes'a do in the Bhuvanes'vara Tower, and. have, like them, open pavilions in front to protect them from rain 
and at the same time to enable the faithful to go up and have a near view of them. (Plate LI, Nos. 64, 66 and 67.) 
Close by the western pavilion, there is a small recess in the plinth in which is shown a human figure in bas-relief with its 
hands and feet manacled (No. 65). This is called Ekadas'i, or the personification of the 11th of the moon. According to the 
Hindu canonical law, the 11th is a day of rigorous fast, and none should eat anything on that day. High caste Hindu widows 
observe it most strictly, and religious men take but a slight repast on that day. The observance of the fast, however, in a 
place where the eating of the rice offered to the god is the most important of religious observances to the bulk of the people, 
would be an inconvenient one, interfering with the sale of the rice twice a month, and consequently with the profits of 
the priesthood. It is accordingly said that on one occasion the genius of the day disputed with Jagannatha the propriety of 
his allowing people to eat rice on fast days, and particularly on the day of which the genius was the regent. Jagannatha 
explained to him that canonical law could not have any controlling power over a place which was above all laws, but those 
of faith in him. The genius, however, was not satisfied, and wished to exercise his power ; he was accordingly ordered to be 
manacled, and there he lies in his bond in effigy at the foot of the temple. It is possible that there is in this a reminiscence 
of Buddhism which repelled the modern innovation, for the fast is an institution of a comparatively modern date; but of this 
there is no definite proof. It is worthy of note, however, that the fast is a strictly Vaishnavite institution, uncared for by the 
Saktas, and its rejection in the most ronownod of Vaishnavite temples in all India, is significant. 

The smaller niches and recesses on the body of the temple and of the Porch have a great number of statues, three to five 
feet high, of men and women in different attitudes, and rampant lions very much of the style of Bhuvanes'vara figures, but not 
quite so well carved. A few of the human figures are disgustingly obscene. Babu Brajakishore Ghose, in his “ History of 
Pooree” (p. 18), says, “ the walls are covered with paintings of the most indelicate and obscene description,” but I saw 
none, and doubt very much if there ever were any paintings. It is very likely the author mistook carvings for paintings. 

The broad sides of the spire, which in the temples of Bhuvanes'vara have lions projecting, are here set off with bas- 
reliefs representing scenes from the history of Vishnu’s different incarnations. On the south side, Rama’s wars with the 
giant Ravana form the subject. On the west, Krishna’s frolics with the shepherdesses of Gokula appear the most promi¬ 
nent scenes. On the north, the coronation of Rama, Ilanumdn, Krishna, Jagannatha, four-handed Vishnu and other figures 
find places. Placed at a great height and covered with repeated layers of white-wash, the figures, in low relief, were of doubt¬ 
ful appearance, and I could not satisfy myself whether they were carved on the stone of the spire when it was built, or added 
afterwards in plaster. The spire is crowned with an iron discus, which, it is said, was first put up by Sankha V asudeva 
(A. D. 1337 to 1361), and subsequently renewed by Ramachandra Deva (A. D. 1578 to 1607). 

* Tlie height has been variously estimated from 180 to 200 feet by different writers. I rely upon the result of my calculations. 










On tlie south side of the temple there are two rooms, one leading to the other, and occupied by an image of Madana- 
rnol,ana. This is the exact counterpart of the little temple which occurs on the south sido of the Great Tower at Bhuvanes - 
vara, and its occupant does the same duty which that of the other does. That duty is to act as the proxy of Jagannhtha in 
all processions, feasts and festivals in which he cannot himself from his great weight and immobility take a part. 

The temple has an only doorway (14-4 X 8-10) opening into the porch or audience chamber. The latter is divided 
by square pillars into a nave and two aisles. Its nave is 38 feet long and its walls in the thickest parts 18 feet. It has lour 
doorways, one to the west, which is common to it and the temple ; one opening to the south <13.8 x 6-0); one to the Dancing 

Hall <14 X 7) and the last to the north, loading to a chamber which forms the strong room of the temple. It is the depository 

of valuables never, or rarely, used for the service.of Jagannhtha. In this respect it serves the purposes of the J»«»- 
domus of Greek temples. The spire of the temple is two-storeyed, and, formerly, the uppor-storey-room was used lor the deposl 
of valuables; but, as at Bhuvanes-vara so here, the room in course of time became the receptacle ol meplut.c air, and could no 
be approached without danger; so it had to be forsaken, and the room on the north side was bu.lt to supply rts place. Iho 
now room is said to be about two hundred years old. There are three other rooms for the same purpose; these have been 
formed by partitioning off the two ends of the northern and the off-end of the southern aisles of the porch (No. 69 .1, and 
In these are deposited the jewels, clothing, silver and gold utensils, and ether effects which are frequently required for use. 
The chambers 69/., and tide, aro the counterparts of what occur in the Great Tower of Bhuvanes'vara, and No. ,0 >s ,0 
representative of tho little chamber formed there in the recess of the northern doorway. At the south-east corner o t .0 
porch, and detached from it, there is a small chamber of modern date, which serves as a tiring-room for the dancers. 

As already stated the Dancing Hall is of a much later date than the temple and its porch, and is architecturally of 

quite a distinct character. It Is a square room, measuring 69 X 67 feet in the inside, the outside 
Dancing Hall. measurement being a square of 80 feet. It is divided by four rows of pillars into a nave and two 

aisles on each side. The pillars are square, and totally devoid of ornaments; but they are not of tlie same sixo; those of the 
two inner rows being 4 feet square by 16’ 8”, while the two eater rows are 3' 6” by 12’ 8”. Tho nave measures 69' X 16'. 
The two aisles adjoining 10' 6", and the two outer ones T 9" eaeh. It would seem that originally the Hall had only one a,s o 

on each side and the pillars were 14-9; the second row was subsequently added to widen the room, and additions made 
to the pillars to raise the height. The walls are perfectly bare, both outside and inside, and tho only ornament nr the 

room are two alto-rilievo human figures armed with clubs, called Jaya and Vijaya, and standing as guardians at the 
entrance to the Bhoga Mandapa, and a small pedestal on tho east side of the nave, on which is placed a marble figure 
of Garuda Tho figure is of tho usual type, and 2 feet high. Close by, on the east wall, there is also a painting in oil 
colours 'representing two mounted cavaliers with a milkmaid standing before them, and bearing a tray on her head. 
The story runs that Purushottama Deva, having been defeated in battle by tho ItajS. of Conjeveram, sought the aid of 
Javannttba. The god not only promised assistance, but volunteered “ to take the command of the expedition in person. 
When the Rhji had arrived, during the progress of his march, at tho site of the village now called Mfinikpatam, lie began 
to grow anxious for some visible indication of the presence of the deity. In the midst of his cogitations on the subject, a 
milkmaid or gualin named Manika, came up and displayed a ring which, she said, had been entrusted to her, to present 
to the monarch of Orissa, by two handsome cavaliers, mouated the one on a black, and the other on a white horse, who had 
just passed on to the southward. She also related some particulars of a conversation with them which satisfied tho Raja 
that the promise of assistance would be fulfilled, and that those horsemen were no other than the brothers Sri Jeo (Krishna) 
and Baldeo (Baladeva). Full of joy and gratitude, he directed the village to be in future called, after his fair informant, 

Manikpatana, and marched onwards to the Dakhan secure of success.'’* The picture represents the interview between the 

cavaliers and the fair milkmaid. The topic of their conversation, it is said, was such as would bo natural among gay 

cava.li.er3 and a handsome young maiden. _ 

Access to the hall is had by two doors on each side, north and south. One of these, however, has on each side a flight 

of steps, the other opening on the berm in front. There is a door too, leading to tho Refectory, and the eastern door of the 
porch opens into it on the west. There aro two other doors, very small ones, one at the south-east and the other 
at the south-west corner. The former opens into the covered passage from the kitchen, and the latter to the berm 
on the south side, and is intended for the priests who carry choice offerings from the kitchen to the temple proper. On the 
berms on the two sides of the hall there are four small buildings, one on the south, and three on the north. The former 
(No. 13,) is a small circular temple occupied by a lingam; and of the latte r, the first (No. 71) is the tir ing- room of L akshmi. 


* Asiatic Researches, XV, p. 281. 
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llefectory or Hall of Offerings. 


Here she comes from her temple (No. 37) to put on her robes before proceeding to the pavilion, (No. 57), to welcome 
Jagannatha. The next (No. 72) is the orchestra, where the musicians assemble and play on their instruments at different 
stated times of the day and the night, to mark the completion of particular ceremonies. But when such ceremonies 
are followed by dancing and singing, the usual place for them is the Dancing Hall itself. The last (No. 73) iff' devoted 
to an image of Krishna. 

The Refectory or Hall of Offerings, Bhoga Mandapa, stands immediately to the east of the last. It is a square 

building like the other three, but of smaller size. It measures 58 X 56 feet on the ground- 

plan, and lias a richly sculptured plinth 7'-6" high. Its body above the plinth is 15 feet 6 inches 
high, and profusely carved in the most finished style of Orissan art, and it is the only part of the temple enclosure which has 
not suffered from white wash. In fact it has not been repaired since its erection in the middle of the last century, and 
its material, a dark-red sandstone, retains its natural colour, slightly darkened by age. The statues on it are of smaller 
size than those which occur on the temple and the porch, but thoy are of good workmanship. A few, however, are 
obscene. Only the front of the building is seen to advantage, and a photograph of it taken by me is given in plate LV. 
The doorway seen in it is flanked by frames of chlorite, chiselled in the richest style, the softness and fine grain of the 
stono adding considerably to the finished appearance of tho work. The architrave over it, with the figures of the 
nine planets (navagrahaj , is particularly rich. In marked contrast to this ornamentation the interior is left perfectly 
bare, and the four pillars which support the roof have on them no moulding or carving of any kind. The roof of this 
building, as also that of the Porch, is double, i. e., formed of a fiat ceiling supported on iron beams, and over 

it a pyramidal structure formed of overlapping stones, the weight of which rests mainly on the side-walls. This 

building originally formed a part of the Temple of the Sun at Konarak, and thence was bodily transferred to this place by 
the Marhattas in the middle of the last century. The transfer was effected with great care and skill, and in the 
adjustment of its different parts no trace is visible of the structure having been erected and then dismantled and again 
set up. Looking to the vast mass of sculptured ornaments never intended to be moved about, and carved in situ , the 
task was of extreme difficulty, but it was most successfully executed. 

For a place so sacred and so intimately connected with the religion of the great mass of the Hindu population of 

India for well nigh seven centuries, one visited by hundreds of thousands eyery year, and 
endowed by the richest of the land from time to time, the number of inscriptions to be found in it 
is exceedingly small. None of the minor temples has any inscription, and the great temple itself shows very little of 
any consequence. The stanza giving the date of the erection of the temple {ante, p. 110) is said to be inscribed 
on the hack of the throne of the sacred images, but the place was so dark that with the aid of an oil-lamp at midday 
I could not see it, and the priest, who gave me the stanza, would not, or could not, show it. I would have taken it to be 
apochryplial, hut I found it quoted in a book of my great-grandfather who visited the place in the last century, and wrote it 
down in his diary. This, however, only proves that the stanza is an old one, hut not that it was taken from an inscription. 
The only authentic inscriptions which I have seen occur on the jambs of the doorway leading to the Audience Chamber. 
These are in the TJriya language and character, written in the most corrupt orthography and syntax, and so faulty in 
construction that ordinarily-educated Uriyas can scarcely make out their meaning. Three of these are due to Pratapa 
Kapiles'vara Devn, the same prince who, in Dr. Hunter’s work, appears under the name of Pratapa Narsinha (A. D. 1307 
to 1327). One of them was recorded, in the month of Vais'hkha after the completion of the 4th year of his reign, to attest 
the appointment of certain persons as ministers, invoking the curse of Jagannatha on those who would dismiss thorn. 
A second is dated, Sunday, the new-moon of Vais'akha, on the completion of the 19th year of his reign, in which he 
bestows some land on a minister. The third is dated, Thursday, the 13th of Kakara (Cancer = July), after the completion 
of the 21st year of his reign, and confirms certain grants to Jagannatha and others. None of these is of any interest, but the 
last enables us to correct the Temple Records as regards the period of the king’s reign. His reign had extended to the 22nd 
year, and did not terminate on the 20th year as there stated. The next inscription is an edict of Prataparudra Deva, 
who, on Wednesday, the 10th of the month of Cancer (Kakara = July, 1509), after the completion of the fourth year of 
his reign, ordained, on inspiration derived from a dream, that the pastorals of Jayadeva should be recited twice a 
day before the great god,* once in the morning, and again after the full-dress exhibition in the evening. There are two 
others, but their facsimiles brought by me are illegible. 

Transcripts and translations of the. legible records will be found at the end of this chapter. 


Inscriptions. 


* Hunter’s Orissa, II, p* 188. 






All the four outer gates of the sacred enclosure are left open till a late hour at night, but the rule is that, 

' Jaganndtha his audience and except in the case of special permits granted by the Khurda Raja, pilgrims should enter 
miracles. by the eastern gate, turn to the left in the inner enclosure, circumambulate the great temple 

once, thrice, or qven seven times, generally thrice, and then enter the Dancing Hall by the north. Proceeding thence to the 
Audience Chamber, and standing in front of a log of sandal-wood which cuts off further approach, they behold the Lord 
of the -Universe in the sanctum in front. Persons paying largely are allowed to cross the bar, and enter the 
sanctum. Persons having special permits, which cost from Rs. 500 to 5,000, enter by the southern gate, and have 
the right of getting the inner enclosure cleared of all other visitors for the time thoy stay in it. They of course 
have the right of entering the sanctum. The sanctum is so dark that without the aid of a lamp, nothing is visible 
within it even at midday. Going thrice round the temple at noon with the sun glaring on the white-washed houses all 
round, and devoting the greater part of the time in looking upwards towards the cornice and the tops of the temples and 
other erections to which the attention is constantly drawn by the cicerones, the eyes of the pilgrims get so dazed, that it is 
impossible immediately after to see anything placed in a very dark corner; and, under the best of circumstances, the 
poor pilgrims, standing before the sandal-wood bar, see very little. Even those who get beyond the bar cannot see much 
at first, or until their pupils adjust themselves to the light. The priests attribute this to the effect of sin, which renders 
carnal eyes unfit to behold the divinity. When that sin is destroyed by devotion the divinity becomes visible. 

An amusing anecdote is generally related of this miracle. The late Raja Sukhamaya Raya, of Calcutta, was noted for 
his thrifty habits and lax morality ; he stood at the temple-door, but could see nothing, and was reminded of his sins. He 
returned to his lodgings, prayed all day and night, promised to make amends by defraying the cost of a metalled road from 
Cuttack to Puri, and of rest-houses and dispensaries at Puri, Cuttack, Yajapur and Balasore, and the next day, entering 
the temple without the circumambulation, which he had already performed the day before, he beheld the divinity in all 
his glory. The Raja kept his promise, and the present high road to Puri from Cuttack, a distance of over fifty miles, and 
the rest-houses and hospitals at the several places named bear witness thereof. They cost him several lacs of rupees. I visited 
the temple at 1 P. m., and, going round it once, entered the temple ; but, with the effect of the bright light without, and the 
glare of a lamp held before my face, I could see very little of the images even when standing in the middlo of the sanctum. 


I did not, however, say anything of my failing sight, but asked one of the priests to take me by the hand, and enable 
me to perform the circumambulation of the throne of the divinity. I went round the throne thrice, keeping my eyes com¬ 
pletely closed, and this sufficed either to wash off my sins, or to take off the contraction of my pupils, and I saw, with the aid 
of the lamp held away from me, the images as well as possible. A shrewd priest, with whom I afterwards talked on the 
subject, admitted that he and others of his fraternity were well aware of the miracle, often appealed to, being due to the 
sudden transition from light to darkness. 

Another miracle, constantly dinned into the ears of the faithful, is, that the roar of the sea, which is distinctly 
audible at a distance of five miles, is never permitted to enter the precincts of the sacred enclosure, though it stands 
well within a mile of the sea. Close by the Sun Pillar the roar is loud and distinct, but within the enclosure it is 
not audible; and this is attributed to the mandate of the divinity. The roar was so loud that it frightened the gentle lady 
Subhadra, and in very fear her hands shrank and contracted within her body. Her brother, thereupon, forbade the sea to 
send its roar within the temple. A more natural and simple solution of the miracle, however, is offered by the fact, that the 
high walls round the enclosure intercept the waves of the sound, and the din of the crowd within, and the courtyard is 
at visiting times always densely crowded, drown whatever sounds come over them. Between 3 and 4 p. m., when there 
were no visitors, and I was engaged in surveying the area, I and my companions heard the roar quite distinctly, though it 
did not strike me to be nearly so loud as it is outside the enclosure. 

Owing to the excessive darkness of the sanctum, and the absence of the necessary apparatus for producing artificial 

Images of Jaganndtha and his % ht ) 1 could not obtain a photograph of the images. Nor would such a picture, had I got 
companions. one, have proved of any use, as the images are variously dressed at different times of the day, 

and their true shape cannot be taken at any time. This is, however, not to be regretted, for the better class ot pictures 
sold in the market at Puri, and so well known to the public, does them no injustice. The images are made of the nim 
wood (Melia asadiractaj , which is perhaps the best wood available for the purpose in India. It is hard, close-grained, sus¬ 
ceptible of high polish, and not liable to warp or crack ; while its bitter taste makes it proof against the ravages of worms 
and insects. It is of a brown colour, and, when polished and varnished, looks very like mahogany. The images are made 
each of one .solid block, the hands being formed of separate pieces. Abul Fazl says, the images are made of sandal-wood, 
and other Muhammadan writers have made the same statement. But they were all misinformed. Mr. Stirling was the first 
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No. 11. 


to point out the mistake, hut in correcting it he said li the mistake must have arisen from confounding the sandal-wood bar 
in the porch with the images,”* whereas it was due either to the sandal-wood battens nailed on the back of two of the 
images to keep their arms in situ , or to that wood having been originally used for the purpose of making the statues. The 
latter appears the most probable cause, as I find it stated in the Vdmadeva Safiliita that the proper wood for the images is 
the sandal. If this was ever used, the images could not have been made of one solid block each, for sandal trees never 
grow to such a thickness as to yield blocks of five to six feet in girth. 

The Nilddri-mahodaya, a local Maliatmya, describes in detail the proportions of the different parts of the images. 
According to it, the image of Balabhadra should have a total length of 85 yavas or barley-corns but the word is so used 
as to imply a finger’s breadth. This would give a total height of six feet. Of this total 
18^ yavas are assigned to the lower part, a sclid block, rounded in front and on the 
top, but flat behind. Over this comes the waist which should measure 10| yavas in 
height and 11 in breadth. The top over this is shaped like an armorial shield, rounded 
below and scalloped above. This is divided by paint into two parts, one called hridciyu , 
or breast, and the other the face. The former should be 9 yavas in height, and the 
latter 47 yavas. The face is divided into throe parts: 1st, the mouth from the chin 
(indicated by paint only), 11 yavas ; 2nd, the face proper from the mouth to the forehead, 

31 yavas; and 3rd, the head or technically the hood fphanaJ, 5 yavas. The mouth 
is indicated by paint in the form of a crescent. The nose is large and very much 
hooked. The nostrils are indicated by two red spots. The space between the cheeks 
is hollowed to bring out the nose; and the eyes, which are oval, placed on the inclined 
surface, look as if they were obliquely set, the outer corners rising upwards. There is 

no carving or painting of any kind to indicate the ears. The head is scalloped into two arched forms projecting forward 
in some fancied resemblance to the hood of a serpent. On the crown of the head there is a rounded knob, rising about four 
inches; but this is not included in the details of the Mahatmya. Seen in profile the face has a nearly straight line with 
two hooked projections. The arms project laterally and horizontally in a line with the mouth, and the forearms project 
forward, ending in stumps without any hands. Near the place of junction of the arms with the body there is, on each side, 
a knob with a depressed centre to indicate the place whence the body of a serpent is supposed to rise. On ceremonial 
occasions an image of a serpent is placed there, but it forms no part of the image. The fathom is reckoned at 84 yavas. 
The body is carved out of one block of wood, and the arms and forearms are nailed tt> it. This, however, being a weak 
contrivance, a batten of sandal-wood, extending from elbow to elbow, is nailed on the back. The colour of this image is pure 
white, which has made many Europeans to mistake it for Mahadeva. The proportions given are not now strictly followed. 
The stump below is made much larger to prevent the image from tumbling, and the other parts have also been altered. 
The annexed woodcut (No. 11) shows the image as it is now made, and divested of all clothing. 

The image of Jagannatha differs from the last in having circular eyes, a straight head-line, a square knob on the 

head, and black colour. Its nose is as large and hooked as that of Balabhadra, but 
placed on a black ground in a dark room it does not appear quite so prominent. The 
mouth is crescent-shaped. (Woodcut No. 12.) The size is slightly shorter than that of 
Balabhadra, the total being 84 yavas, disposed as follows 

Face from head to mouth, . 36f yavas. 

Mouth to chin, . 12 ,, 

Breast, . 9 

Waist, ..... 

Lower part, .. 15 J 



>? 


No. 12. 


Total, ... 84 yavas. 

The image of Subhadra differs from the last two in being of a yellow colour, and 
having a rounded head. Apparently the image has no arms; but I am told that under 
its clothing there are two short stamps hanging by the side, and closely sot against the trunk. I tried to have a sight of 
these l,ut I could not prevail upon the priests to divest the clothing of a female divinity in the srght of a stranger. I have 
no reason however, to doubt the accuracy of my informant, for I find the KshHra-mihdtmy* stating distinctly tha t there 


* Asiatic Researches, XV, p. 321. 
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should be arms on the sides of the body.* The eyes are oval, and the nose, though markedly retrousse, is not quite as much 
curved as that of the preceding two. (Woodcut No. 13.) Its total height is 52 yavas; thus: 

Face from head to mouth, . 17 yavas. 

Mouth to chin, . .. 5 ,, 

Chest,... 3 ,, ugpi 

Waist,..... 12 >> 

Below the waist, ...... 17 >> 



No. 13. 



No. 14 


Total, ... 54 yavas. 

The Sudarsana-chakra is a mere stump, 84 yavas long, and 21 yavas in thickness. 1 he 
whole of its surface is carved in a check pattern.! I could not see anything 

like a wheel-mark on any part of this staff, and to me it appeared as if it were the staff on yhich, in 
Buddhist times, a regular wheel was mounted, but which has since somehow disappeared. The priests say 
that a wheel-mark is stamped on the top of it. (Woodcut No. 14.) 

As the three images are dressed in a variety of ways several times every day, with turbans of 
various styles, chddars, golden hands, and other accessories, and no one can see the images in a nude 
state, except the priests employed in dressing them, the true character of the images cannot readily 
be known. No amount of dressing, however, can hide their innate deformity. They are exceedingly 
ugly, and the most hideous caricatures of the “ human form divine.” The people feel this much, and 
to account for it, usually refer to an accident. When Indradyumna obtained the sacred log brought 
by the sea, Vis'vakarma, the celestial architect, appeared before him, and undertook to carve tho 
images on the condition that none should disturb him while he would be engaged in his task, locked 
up within the temple for a fortnight. Curiosity, however, got the better of prudence and discretion, and tho chamber 
was opened before the expiry of the fixed time, when, lo ! the artist had disappeared, and the images were left unfinished. 
None afterwards could venture to finish the work, and so the images remain as we have them. This is an adaptation of a 
Buddhist story which Hiouen Thsang has quoted in his travels, to account for the unfinished state of the original statue 

designed for the great temple at Buddha hrayd. It mns thus . 

ct When the Vihara was completed, they appealed to accomplished artists to produce an image of Tathagata, represent¬ 
ing him in the attitudo in which he was when he was just becoming a Buddha. Months and years passed away in vain, 
for none responded to their call. At last it was a Brahman who came forward, and addressed the congregation of tho 
clergy, saying— 4 1 shall produce the marvellous figure of Tatlidgata.’ The clergy said to him: ‘ Now, what do you require 
to construct the image ?’ 1 Only some aromatic paste,’ replied he. ‘ Let it be deposited in the centre ot the Vihara, with a 

lighted lamp for me to work with. When I have entered the place, I shall make myself a close prisoner within the door, 
and it should not bo opened for a period of six months.’ The body of the clergy conformed to his orders. When he had 
thus passed over four months, and when consequently the six months had not been completed, the clergy wero impelled 
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by curiosity and admiration. Having opened the door to see his work, they beheld, in the middle of the Vihara, the statue 
of Buddha seated with his arms crossed, and in an imposing attitude. * * * * This figure appeared affectingly life-like, 
only the upper part of the left breast bad not been completely modelled and polished. But the clergy could not see the 
artist, and this proved that the statue was the result of a divine miracle.”* 

It should be noted, however, that the Hindu story is founded on tradition, and has not been vouched for by the different 
Sanskrit works which treat of the subject. The story of carving the sacred log, as given in the Purushottama MaMtrnya, runs 
thus :—“ Indradyumna, having duly worshipped the log which had come floating on the sea from S'vetadvipa, enquired of the 
noble sago Narada, ‘ By whom and in what form should the image of Vishnu be produced ?’ Hearing this, the sage of pre¬ 
eminent greatness, the noble tutor, replied, saying, 1 Who can know the transcendental object of the Divinity ? Even Brahma, 
the creator of the universe, is doubtful on the subject.’ While this conversation was getting on, the king and the sage heard a 
deep sound proceeding from heaven but from no corporeal being; those who were around them were also astonished at hearing 
it, but the superhuman Lord was beyond their understanding. The sound exclaimed, ‘ The great god will secretly descend 
into the noble temple ; keep the log covered for fifteen days; when an old carpenter with his implements in hand will 
appear and enter the temple, carefully close the doors, and make a great noise on the outside so as to drown the noise inside, 
which will otherwise bring on deafness and paralysis. It will also bring on condemnation to hell, and the death of children. 
None should enter the temple, nor peep into it. Should other than he who is appointed, look in, the king will lose his 
kingdom, and the beholder shall be greatly frightened, and be born blind from age to age. Therefore none should look into 
the temple until the work of making the images is completed. Left alone the god will complete this work, the source of 
good to all creation, and inform you of it.’ Hearing this proclamation made by Vishnu himself, Narada and others wished 
to do as they were directed. Then came there the old carpenter, and told the king, ‘ Whatever you have seen in your 
dream, the same I shall accomplish with this excellent wood.’ Having said this, the old man, in the shape of a carpenter, 
who was no other than Narayana himself, descended to lay the faith of men, disappeared in the temple. 

“ Then the protector of the earth did as he was directed by the heavenly voice. Thus day after day passed on; a de¬ 
lightful aroma spread everywhere; the heavenly flower pdnjdta , so rare among mortals, fell in showers; the sound of sweet 
music and charming songs, echoed in the ear; pleasing showers of the water of the celestial Ganges drizzled on earth ; wild 
she-elephants felt the aroma of the exudation from the temple of noble elephants, an aroma insufferable but beneficial to created 
beings ; the gods came down to perform ceremonies, and they were free from all trouble ; and, seeing that Hari was descending 
on the earth, the twice-born recited their hymns in praise of Vishnu, the same who was Madhava before. Through the adora¬ 
tion of the gods Vishnu assumed his emblems, and made himself manifest on the fifteenth day. The god appeared in four 
forms, as before mentioned by me. Pie appeared, as formerly described to you, seated on a noble throne, and accompanied by 
Balabhadra and Sudars'ana. Janardana appeared, holding the conch-shell, the discus, the mace, and the lotus. Baladeva 
appeared holding the mace, the club, the discus and the lotus ornament; he had earrings, and was canopied by the 
seven hoods of a cobra. Subhadra, the lovely-faced, was seen holding forth blessings, the lotus and encouragement.”f 
This description is not at all in keeping with the reality, but it is accepted by the faithful to mean the figures as we have 
them. Jagannatha is believed to be Vishnu himself in his entirety, the same with Krishna ; and Balabhadra his alter ego , 
representing Baladeva, the brothor of Krishna. The third is called Subhadra, which was the name of Baladeva’s sister, 
and popidarly the image is said to be that of the sister of the two gods. The Purushottama Mahatmya, however, denies 
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this. It says, c< the saying is a mere tradition.” unworthy of belief, but that in reality it is that of Lakslimi, the wife of 
Vishnu, and the manifestation of intelligence. In the time of the Krishna incarnation she was born in the womb of Itohini, 
and had the appearance of Baladeva, and therefore is she called Subhadra, his sister.* In three or four other places the 
same opinion is reiterated. Stirling says, she “is esteemed a form of Devi or Kali, the female energy of Balade\a, whom 
he identifies with Mah&deva but for this statement I have found no authority. 

The quotation above given entirely upsets the tradition about the images having been left unfinished on account of 
an accident. Some Uriyas informed Mr. Stirling that “ the images are shapeless because the Vedas have declared that 

the deity has no particular form; and that they have received their present grotesque and hideous countenances, with the 
view to terrify men into being good.”J But for this statement, too, there is no scriptural authority. It is obvious that 
the images are not only ugly, but that they were not originally designed to represent the imago of a man. Even in the 
most primitive times, absolutely untutored men would not have shaped the blocks as they are for human figures, i he small 
stump below could not have been designed for human legs; the narrow waist is not human ; and the merging of the head 
and chest into one piece without any demarcation for the neck is not what our experience of primitive art would load us to 
expect. The insertion of the arms in a line with the upper lip is also a kind of error to which even primitive men \mo 
not liable to. We must, therefore, look for the genesis of the figures in some other cause. Mr. Paterson was the first to 
suggest that they were monograms, and he supposed them to represent the mystic syllable Om. I he hypothesis, howevei, 
was not tenable, as no similitude could be traced between the images and the mystic 0>n in any of the differ cm characters 
in which it is written. 

Bearing in mind the facts stated above (p. 107) regarding the relation of JagannAtha to Buddhism, the only satisfactory 
solution of the problem must be looked for in the emblems of the Buddhist religion. And the enquiry instituted under this 
head by the learned General Cunningham, has resulted in the collection of a mass of evidence which leaves no room for any 
reasonable doubt. The Sudarsana-chakra, or the discus of Vishnu, is described in the Vamana Purana to have been given 
him by Mahadeva for the destruction of the Asuras.§ Tho Padma Purdna does not accept this legend, but says it was 
prepared by Vishnu himself with the essence of the sun-god Siirya. The Samba Purdna attributes it to Vis'vakarmd, 
the celestial architect, smith and mason, who fashioned it with the parings of the sun-god. riio first assigns to it 
twelve spokes, which represented the twelve months of the year, the twelve signs of the zodiac, and the following 
twelve: viz ., 1, Agni, 2, Surya, 3, Mitra, 4, Varuna, 5, Prajapati, 6, Indragni, 7, the Vis'vedevas, 8, the 12 Prajapatis, 
9, Hanuman, 10, Dhanvantari, 11, penance, and 12, ascetics.|| In sculpture the number of radii is not uniform ; sometimes 
more and sometimes less than 12 are observable. This irregularity also occurs in the Buddhist wheel, and in some 
cases the radii are so ornamented that they give to the wheel the appearance of the conventional lotus. On tho whole, 
however, the shape of the Sudarsana is the counterpart of the ‘ Wheel of Law,’ the Dharma-chakra of the Buddhists. In 
legends it is looked upon as the material representation of the metaphorical expression implying the first preaching of his 
doctrines by S'akya Siiiha,—“ setting the wheel of law in motion.” The wheel necessarily becomes the emblem of religion, 
and by metonymy Buddha himself, the author of that religion. In Buddhist philosophical works, tho wheel, therefore, 
is looked upon as the symbol of Buddha himself, who had completed the circle of his existence, and attained mastery over it. 
It is consequently the most important symbol in Buddhism, and has everywhere met with the highest adoration. In early 
times, when Buddhism had not stooped to the making of images of Buddha,it formed the most prominent object of 
worship in the prayer hall, for it appears in bas-reliefs as the central object in the middle of temples with men adoring it. 

It occurs also as an ornament on caves and buildings, and as a distinctive symbol on coins.** 1 his 
cannot be predicated of the discus of Vishnu. Nowhere is adoration ordained to be paid to it, or to 
its fellow emblems, the mace, the lotus and the conch-shell. The importance attached to it at Piui, and 
the fact of the Purushottama Mahatmya making it distinct and of equal rank with the other three 
images, clearly show that it had a Buddhist origin. It stands still on the throne in tho sanctuary, but 
no worship is now paid to it, except on certain festive occasions. 

And if the chakra be accepted as Buddhist, the other figures may, likewise, be assumed to be so. 
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The researches of General Cunningham have, however, obviated the necessity of any assumption. The most prominent 
symbol on the Sanchi gateway is a form which, divested of its ornamental flourishes, may be resolved into the five ancient 
Pali letters J, = y, I = r, -J = l, A = v, 1 = n. According to the Puja Khanda of the Nepalese Buddhists, the first of these 
letters is the vij or 1 seed,’ that is, the source, of air, and the Hindu Tantras accept it to be the same.'' r ihe second letter 
stands for the vija of fire-— agni both in the Buddhist and the Hindu Tantras.*)" The third, similarly, is the representative 
of water.J The fourth of the earth,§ and the fifth of ether.)| The Puja Khanda adds a sixth, rb = s *, which, it 
says, is the representative of the mount Sumeru, which in effect is the same with the opinion of a Tantra quoted in 
Sir Raja Radhakanta Deva’s S'abdakalpadruma, in which it is described to be the vija of the earth (jagadvlja) 
Putting these letters together, in the form of a monogram, General Cunningham arrives at the figure 
shown in the woodcut No. 16. 

The making of monograms was a common practice in India, and the union of a, u and m in the Hindu 
sacred and mystic Om, is a notable instance of it of the most ancient times. The Vija mantras of the different 
gods and goddesses arc also no other than monograms; and the om, hrift, lerifi , hum of the Buddhist and the Tantric ages can 
be accounted for in no other way. The assumption, therefore, founded on the closest resemblance of the letters with the 
monogram, is by no means unwarrantable. The use of the monogram is quite as extensive in Buddhist art as that of the 
wheel.** It is the symbol of Dharma, the second member of the Buddhist Trinity. This member is Concrete Nature, or 
matter, and the five letters are the names of the five elements which constitute that nature. The union of the Concrete 
Nature with Buddha constitutes Sangha, the third member of the Trinity, and the wheel and the monogram are usually 
joined together to represent the Trinity. Buddhist philosophers are not of one mind as to the exact 
relation of the two elements of the Trinity. The materialists exalt Dharma to the highest place, and 
make Buddha or spirit, subordinate, while the spiritualists raise spirit over matter. Accordingly we 
find the wheel sometimes placed above the monogram and sometimes below it.ff In either case the 
No. 17. result is the same—the union of Buddha and Dharma forming the Sangha. On one of the Sdnchi 

gateways the wheel appears below the monogram, and three such united figures occur in a line as shown on the margin. 
(Woodcut No. 17.) On another the united symbol is highly developed,' and its different lines are so curved and turned 
as to give them high artistic finish, and two such figures are placed one on each side of a wheel symbol, also richly 
ornamented. A figure of this developed form is shown in the woodcut No. 18, and by comparing it with the figures 
of Jagannatha, Balar&ma and Subliadrd as given in woodcut No. 19, it will be seen that the latter differ from the former in 
having eyes and mouths painted on them, and a cloth thrown over the arms. Remove the cloth and the painted eyes and 

mouths, and the difference between them and the Buddhist 
symbol will be found to be slight indeed. The woodcut 
given on the margin has been copied from Genl. Cunning¬ 
ham’s figures published in his Bhilsa. Topes; but it does not 
give a true picture of the images. The figures prepared 
by me and printed on pages 122 and 123 are more faithful, 
and the faces of Jagannatha and Balarama in them bear 
even a closer representation to the monogram. They differ, 

however, in one important particular. While in the former No. 19. 

the hands are uplifted, and therefore they closely resemble the two latteral arms of the letter y (JL), 
in the latter the hands are stretched forward, and can, therefore, bear no relation to those members. 
But I believe the original Buddhist emblem was partly carved and partly painted, and the uplifted 
limbs of the latter were indicated by paint, and the paint having been rubbed off, the face now includes the whole of the 
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monogram. If it be borne in mind, moreover, that the figures have been renewed a great number of times under Hindu 
dominancy during the last fourteen hundred years, it would be easy to conceive that originally the figures were exact 
counterparts of the symbol, and that the differences, slight as they are, are due to subsequent Brdhmamc influences. As 
already described, (p. 109) the figures were so intimately associated ^with the veneration of the peoplo that Yayati found it 
expedient to adopt them in their entirety, and only slight changed have since been surreptitiously-introduced from time to 
time, but never in such a way as to alter their general character. 

Opinion differs greatly as to the time when the images are renewed. Some say that the renewal takes place every 
twelve years; others make the interval twenty-seven years; others extend it to fifty, or a hundred years. A common idea 
is, that they are renewed whenever worn out or decayed. This, however, cannot be, for heavy logs of the hard nim wood of 
which they are made, cannot suffer any decay in a short period, and had decay been the only cause for renewal the interval 
must have been reckoned by centuries. The fact is, the renewal is regulated partly by astrological calculations, and partly 
by local prejudices. The time best adapted is when two new-moons occur in the month of A'shadha, or, in other words, 
when that month becomes an intercallary one; this happens after very irregular intervals, ranging from seven to thirty years, 
and consequently the renewal is not effected at any fixed time. Moreover, the belief is that the Raja in whose reign a renewal 
takes place, dies soon after, and consequently the renewal is often replaced by a thorough scraping and painting. (Sriwja 
phitd.J When the renewal has been effected, the old figures are deprived of something very holy and secret which is contained 
in them, and then buried at midnight in the north-west corner of the outer enclosure, the sacred something being introduced 
into the middle of the new figures. A great mystery is made about the article transferred. Some say it is a fragment of the 
old image; others that it is a bit of the original wood that came floating on the sea; others that it is a piece of one of the 
bones of Krishna. Babu Brajakishore Ghose is very circumstantial in his description ; he says “ a boy from a Puttus family 
is selected to take out from the breast of the old idol a small box containing quicksilver, said to bo the spirit, which ho 
conveys inside the new. The boy Avho does this, is always removed from the world before the end of the year.”* This 
statement, however, is not more reliable than the others. The fact is, the object is the mystery of mysteries in Orissa, and 
the chief priests, who alone know what it is, will not disclose it to the profane vulgar. When hard-pressed thoy say something 
or other to escape the importunity of an influential man, but obviously not the truth, nor the same story to all. What 
the article truly is I could not ascertain; but that it is a relic, and that a Buddhist one, I have no reason to doubt. 
Apart from this renewal of the images at long intervals, the rule is to renew their painting every year. This takes 
place immediately after the Bathing Festival, and fifteen days are 'devoted to it, that being the interval between the Bathing 
and the Car Festivals. On such occasions only the old painting is scraped off, but not the ground-work formed of birch 
bark, pasted in layers on the wooden statues, nor the body colour put thoreon.f 

The throne on which the images are placed is of stone—a platform four feet high and sixteen feet long. It is called 
the Eatnavedi or ‘ jewelled altar;’ but it is totally devoid of ornament. The images are arranged in a line, the Sudarsana 
at the extreme left, then Jaganndtha, then Subhadra, and lastly Balabhadra. In front of them there are several metal 
images, among which, that of Lakhsmi is the most prominent. The last is about sixteen inches high, and made of gold. 
Close by it is an image of the goddess of the earth Bhudcvf, made of silver. The other images are of brass, or of an alloy of 
the eight principal metals in which brass predominates. The principal images are never moved from their places, except 
on the occasions of the Bathing and the Car Festivals, and when they are renewed. 

The images appear, under very different garbs at different times of the day and on ceremonial occasions, so that thoy 
do not appear the same to visitors coming at different times. Each dress is called a Bhuyi or Vesa , and to make the Bhuyis 
significant, the heads, the hands and the bodies of the images are so enveloped in cloth and other accessories that their 
appearance is completely changed. The first Bhuyi at dawn is the simplest. It is put on when the divinities are supposed 
to rise from their beds, and is call Mangaldrati-vesa . Then- comes the AvaJcds'a-vesa, or dishabille, or leisure-hour dress, 
in which the divinities pass a good part of the morning. It is replaced by the Prahara-vesa or the afternoon dress. The 
next is Chandanal&gi-vesa , or that which the divinities put on when they smear themselves with sandal-paste. The 
most important in the eyes of the faithful is the Bada-sringdra-vesa or court dress, which is put on soon after dusk, 
immediately after the Sandhyh-dhupa or vesper meal. Of occasional dresses, the Buddha-vesa or the garb of Buddha is 
significant, as suggestive of the relation of Jagannatha to Buddha. This dress is put on on certain days in the month of April. 


* History of Pooree, p. 18. 
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In the Ddmodara-vcsa Jagannatha is dressed like a child, and then tied to a post by a rope round his waist. This is emblema¬ 
tic of an incidence in the life of Krishna, who, when a little boy, had stolen curds from a neighbour’s house, and his mother 
had tied him up to a post by way of punishment. The JPalandi-vesa, or tying by the feet, is a representation of another 
incidence of the same kind. In the Vdmana-vesa , put on in the month of BMdra, the god appears as a dwarf holding a big 
umbrella to typify the dwarf incarnation of Vishnu. The other incarnations are also represented. Immediately after tho 
Bathing Festival, the god is provided with a trunk, and made to represent Ganes'a, whence the name of the dress 
Gancs'a-vcsa. 

The daily round of ritual observances in honour of the Lord of the Uni verse is very much the same with what obtains 

in the Great Tower of Bhuvanes'vara. The day begins with the rousing of the divinities 

Da j .'inic . from their sleep, and the oblations and offerings follow closely in the order described on 

pages 76 and 77, terminating at 11 p. m., with the offering of bedsteads, and a request to the divine images to retire for 
rest. The details are very much the same in the two places, differing only in the ritual mantras, which are necessaiily 
different. The food offerings prescribed are all brought into the sanctuary, and placed before the throne; but the quantities 
so brought at different times are small. At the four principal meals, vis.: (1) tho Salcala dhupa , or breakfast; (2) the 
Dviprahar dhupa , or dinner ; (3) tho Sandhi] a dliupa , or luncheon; and (4) the Iladiisringar lhoga } or supper, very large quantities 
of dressed food are prepared, and these are laid out in the Refectory, and tho doors being thrown open, the divinities 
enjoy the sight of them from their throne, even as they do with reference to what are brought within the sanctuary. The 
special offerings of devotees are, also, all placed in the Refectory, not in the sanctuary, except in the case of offerings made 
by the Rfija of Khurda, which are all taken to the immediate presence of the divinities. One special offering of the R&ja 

is called Gopdla-vallabha, a sweetmeat prepared in the palace of the Raja at Puri, and sent in daily. Like the rest of 

the offerings it is, after consecration, sold to pilgrims, and tho price credited to the Raja’s private account. The quantity of 
food daily dressed is large; on festive occasions enormous. At the Car Festival enough is cooked to suffice for the 
consumption of a hundred thousand pilgrims, and considerable profit is made by its sale. Except the Gopdla-vallabha, 
all the articles of food brought within the sanctuary, are afterwards appropriated by the officiating priests, but those which 
are served in the Refectory are sold to the credit of the temple fund. The time devoted to each of the four meals is one 
hour, and during that period the gates of the inner enclosure are closed; and every meal is concluded with music, 
singing and dancing in the Dancing Hall. 

Tho cooks employed in dressing the food are called Saivdrs, which is a corruption of the word Sdvara or wild hunter. 
They now claim to bo the descendants of the fowler Vis'vavasu, who worshipped the original god Nilamfidhava. But the 
sanctity attached to the food prepared by these, the lowest of low caste people, and offered to the divinities is immense. It is 
called Mahdprasad, and esteemed the holiest of the holy in the universe, and the highest gods are blessed if they can partako 
of it. A single particle of it is sufficient to wash off the moral taint of the greatest crimes that created beings can commit. 
The murder of parents, spiritual guides and Brfihmans, the slaughter of cows, the theft of gold, and of divine images, all 
become innocuous the moment the guilty person reverently puts a grain of the sacred 3fahdpra$dd on his tongue. On the 
other hand, there is no crime so heinous as that of treating it disrespectfully. It should be eaten the moment it is got, 
without any discrimination of time, place or circumstance. Lakslimi herself is said to superintend the dressing of the food, 
and to taste it before it is served; and, when once placed before the images, it can never be defiled, not even when it has 
fallen out of the mouth of a dog; much less tho touch of low caste people. The local Mahatmyas are replete with stories 
illustrating its merits. One of the Puranas gives a story showing how S'iva and his wife fell out because the former had 
forgotten to give a share of the holy food to the latter. Mr. Hunter remarks: “ Woe to him who denies the efficacy of the 
MaMprasdd, the Great Offering! A hundred tales among the people warn priestly arrogance of the wrath of a despised god. 
There came a proud man from Northern India, who swore that he would look upon the Lord of the world, but that he 
would eat no leavings of mortal or immortal beings. But as he crossed the bridge outside the sacred city, his arms and legs 
fell off, and there he lay on tho roadside for two months, till a dog came out of tho town eating a fragment of the holy food, 
and dropped some as he passed. The proud taan crawled forward on his stomach, and grubbing with his mouth in the mire, 
ate the leavings, all slavered from the jaws of the unclean animal. Thereupon the mercy of the good lord Jagannath visited 
him; new limbs were given to him, and he entered the holy city as a humble disciple.”* Hundreds of such iustances may 
be easily multiplied; but they are not wanted. Suffice it to say, that, notwithstanding the strong prejudice of tho Hindus 
against eating rice dressed by other than their own caste men, not only is the rice 3Iahaprasad eaten from the hands of the 
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Festivals. 


lowest castes, not excepting Chassis, at Pari, but it is dried and carried to a,I parts of India for cons»**«.^ 
the periodical s'raddhas of Vaishnavas a grain of this holy rice is invariably put on the funeral cake as the most 

that can be offered to the manes. , „ ,. . A (1ll11 vmi+1 - nA n c pverv . 

No system of religion designed for the community at largo can prosper without festivals. A dull routine of eve y 

day life soon begins to pall—to blunt the edge of enthusiasm, and festivals are the whetstones 

which take that bluntuess away. They serve as whips to lash flagging devotion into ardent 

- - ** * r, h ,T ‘^Intr^ 

l“;:r^e"Tf the festivals may vary with relbreneo to the intellectual condition of the £*for 
, • i 1 j. but in every system of religion which recognises festivals and theie is none u. 

w om eyar ®“ mt t ' bend _ to descend from the lofty chair of the solemn and the venerable,-to take the lower orders of 
there is an attem F > ,, f tl ]aco of re ligion sweetened with the honey of entertainment. 

^ ^ “ them wi^i its history, but also 
lhey seivc not on y i +lwi „i AWir The necessity for them is so absolute, that even the atheistical 

Buddlthe opportulies for them; and in our own times there is not a sect, whether Deistic, Theistic, 

to perpetuate the memory of somo notablG 
, n C hi t0 of a particular religion. The former are universal; the latter local and particular. Adverting to 
^"VhL — pa P ; on the ‘Religious Festivals of the Hindus, says, “The universal festivals, 
which are’probably traceable among all nations elevated above barbarism, and whrcb may have been banded down y 
tradition from the earliest periods in the history of the human race, are manifestly astrononncal and are m ended to 
. tb0 r-ovciiutions of the planets, the alterations of the seasons, and the recurrence of cyclical intervals of 
commemo|e Jn ei ^ case thoy rapidly give a strong hold on the mind of the masses, and, onco 

Tl r ]Td they hold on with great tenacity, and defy the attempt of reformers and the influence of changes in the forms 
on’ ' Hence it is that they turn up under the most untoward and unexpected circumstances. This » specmlly 
t ° with the festivals celebrated in honour of Jagannatha, and among them wo have some that are umversal, others 
™t X and a meat many traditional, which have been banded down by its priests. Following the ^ calendar 
^ l^ontb of Agrabayana, #vember-December) the first festival or KW occurs on the 6th oi the 
. an d i s tho same with the Prdvaranotsava , of Bhuvanes'vara, (ante, p. < 8). At Pun it is ca ot 

W£lX1 l Ghorndffi, or the warm-clothing festival, when the images are dressed in shawls and other thick and costly raiments. 
It is not an anniversary, nor is it held in muoh estimation. In Bengal the day is called Ar»«a ***, the 6th of the 

san t’ zlz** ^**>*<* ^ ^ ■*» ^ 

, tl a Ima „ es of wood painted with oil colours do not, however, admit ot so frequent bathing without 
Lrphons blocks of stone do, and the 108 pitchers of water from the Vindu Sdgara tank of Bhuvanes'vara have, 
therefore to be dispensed with at Puri, and the bathing reduced to an emblematical ritual, tho setting oil of the images i 
„ ad robe. and neb ornaments forming tho most prominent feature of the ceremonial. The day is saerec as the n— 
Jjagann^s coronation. In Bengal it is observed by an extra worship of Vishnu. One ol the ^ ^ 

, Rifrhmvmdain reckons it among the 12 Yatras of Vishnu. Fifteen days earlier, the preceding full-moon . . 

anniversary of Buddha's visit to Ceylon, and tho beginning of the Tibetan new year," but the subsequent fnll-moon is 

celebrated as a day of festival by the Buddhist Vaishnavas of PandMrpur. . , 

3 Afato-o. The third is the counterpart of the Makara S'mbrinli of Bhuvanes'vara (p. 78), and is observed in 

same way omitting the bathing. It is a universal festival among Indo-Aryans, and marks the time when the Sun enters the 
rdpH Ins, or the return of tho Sun from tho south,-“the cessation of the winter and the return o the genera, 
avs of tho solar luminary.” It is a time for cake and Rejoicing, for friendly greetings and interchange of presents or 
mementos; and whether we view it in Christmas cakes and plum-puddings, ‘a Happy Christmas and a i criy vow 
Y “■ in England, the of the Romans, the New Year’s gifts of the French or the ricccakes of the Bengali, 

itTs the same everywhere, modified by external and adventitious circumstances, but not the less a manifestation of die same 

feeling, t __ 
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4. Dola Yatra, or Iloli. Next to the Car and the Bathing Festivals, this is the most important festival at Puri, and draws 
from thirty to forty thousand pilgrims from all parts of India. According to the Vaishnavite Pur&nas it was the anniversary 
of a great feat of heroism which Krishna performed by destroying a she-demon variously named Sankha-chfida, Hori, Iloli, 
Hola, Holaka, Medha, and Dlmndha. The most probable supposition, however, is that it was designed to celebrate the 
return of spring,— 1 “ to typify the general influence of spring upon both the animate and inanimate creation, and to express 
the feelings spread by the season and the delight which the revival of nature diffused.”* -It has been ever so among 
the Aryans. The Festum stultorum, the Malronalia Festa, the Lupercalia Festa, in which young men in perfect nudity, run 
about the streets on the ides of March, the feast of Bacchus, the puja of Anna Perenna, the Abbot of Unreason, the Carnival, 
the Passover, and the day of All-Fools, are all modifications of the same festival of which Holi is the leading type in India. 

The manner in which it was celebrated in Germany at one time, is thus described by Joannes Boemus Aubanus: 
“ The whole of Germany eats and drinks and gives itself up to jokes and sports, as if there was not another day to live, and 
people wear disguises and masks, or stain their faces and vestures with red and black paint, or run about naked like the 
Luperci, from whom, I think, this annual exhibition of insanity has descended to us.”j* If we omit the nudity of which 
Holi players are never guilty, and change the word Germany into India, the description would exactly fit in for the 
Iloli. Naogeorgus, in his description of the Carnival, is even more precise, and I cannot resist the temptation to quote 
the following verses from his writings by way of illustration. No one who has seen the Holi celebrated in India can mistako 
the life-like exactitude of the picture given. 

“ Then old and young are both as much as guests of Bacchus’ feast ; 

“ And four days long they tipple, square, and feede, aud never rest. 

4t — .. . feare and shame away ; 

“ The tongue is set at libortie, and hath no kind of stay. 

“ All thinges are lawfull then and done, no jdeasure passed by, 

“ That in their minds they can devise, as if they then should die. 

# # * * 

“ Some naked run about the streets, their faces hid alone 

“ With visars close, that so disguised they may of none be knowne.” 

# # # 

“ No matron olde, nor sober man can freely by them come.”{ 

In India the festival dates from the Vedic times. There was then celebrated by the people, a vernal feast of which 
jokes and jibes and hilarity and extravagance formed the most prominent characteristics. As, however, in the North- 
Western frontier of India where the Vedic people lived, spring did not come until late, the time for it was the full-moon 
of Chaitra, or a month later. In Bengal with early Spring this would not do, and so the feast had to be removed a month back, 
and it falls now on the full-moon of Phalguna.§ Rejoicings for the return of genial weather were its chief objects, and singing, 
music, joking and feasting were its principal components. Swinging seated on a cradle is a favourite amusement of Indian 
females. There is scarcely a respectable and comfortable homestead, Hindu or Muhammadan, in Northern India where 
there is not a swing for the recreation of the ladies; and, as women in olden times freely mixed with men in all public 
rejoicings, swings were found important elements in the paraphernalia of public feasts ; and to this day three festivals, the 
Dola, the Phula Dola and the Jhulana, are every year celebrated to mark the partiality of the people for that recreation. 
Forty years ago, there was not a good garden in the suburbs of Calcutta which had not its swing, and only lately English 
influence has set it asido. In the North-West, however, it still retains its hold. A special mode or tune was devised for 
singing, dancing, and swinging, and to this day it bears the name of Hindold, or the swinging tune. Fun and frolic in 
primitive times, moreover, often took the form of practical jokes, and the throwing of red powder ('holi, phalgu or dbirj on 
friends, was the form in which the jokes seemed to have been indulged. Thus the characteristics of the Dola Yatra, are the 
swing and the red powder, and the feast is often called ‘ the feast of red powder.’ 

At Puri there was formerly a special place kept on the south-east of the great temple, outside the sacred enclosure, for 
this festival; and the images were taken there to enjoy their carniyal. In the reign of Gaudiya Govinda Deva (A. D. 1560) 
the swinging-frame broke down, and one of the hands of Jagannatha was injured; the practice of bringing out the images 
was thereupon given up. In fact the images were found too big to be safely allowed the indulgence of the swing, and 
their colour was sadly injured by being besmeared with the rod powder. It was deemed expedient, therefore, that the 


* Journal, Boy. As. Soc. IX, p. 105. 
t Ibid, p. 100. 
t Ibid, p. 107. 


§ The Vedic fast still maintains its ground in the North-West, where it is 
dedicated to the god of Love, Kamadeva; it begins on Madanatrayodas 1 or 
the 13th of the waxing moon. 
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ceremony should be performed by proxy. Tho place of its celebration was also changed ; the place selected was the noitlieast 
corner of the outer enclosure of the temple, and outside its area. There a large, well-raised, masonry platform was built, and, 
on the centre of it, were erected two stone pillars with an arched cross-piece, and from this is suspended a chair hung 
by chains, and on the chair are seated the images of Madanamohana and Lakshmf, and swung liom time to time amidst 
the rejoicings of the multitude. The red powder (abirj is largely thrown on them, and every one in the assembled crowd 
indulges in throwing tho powder on his neighbours. The other rituals of the ceremony are observed bofore Jagannatha 
himself in the sanctuary. The ceremony here lasts for a single day. On the night preceding, in Bengal and in the North- 
Western Provinces, the demon Holaka is burnt in effigy in a bonfire,* but this is not observed at Puri. 

5. Edma-navami. The 9th of the waxing moon in tho month of Chaitra was the birthday of Rdma, and the memory 
of the auspicious event is preserved by celebrating the day by a festival. On this occasion Jagannatha, who is believed 
to be a later incarnation of the same personage, is dressed as Rama, and worshipped as such. 

6. Dcmana-bhanjika Ydtrd , or Daond chori. This festival is celebrated by proxy as at BhuvanesVara, (p. 79,) and 
very much in the same way. The proxy at Puri is Madanamohana, an image made of eight metals, and the locale of tho 
theft is the monastery of Jagannatha-vallabha. It is an anniversary of the destruction of a demon named Damanaka. 

7. Chandana Ydtrd. The same festival which has been described on pago 79. It is the counterpart of the Florialia 
of the Romans, and of the Maypole of modern Europe. It is a festi of flowers. Flowers are scattered everywhere; flowers aro 
pelted at neighbours and friends; and swings, fans and ornaments are made of flowers and scented with sandal-paste.. Tho 
heat of the weather at the time is against its being celebrated in a boisterous way, and therefore no great enthusiasm is 
evinced on the occasion. At Puri, as at Bhuvanes'vara, the festival is celebrated by proxies, tho proxies being Madana¬ 
mohana and four small lingams, and the locale the Narendra Tank. There is a small island in the middle of that tank 
and a temple on it, where the proxies are accommodated for 21 days, from the 3rd of the waxing moon in Bais'akha, and 
every afternoon and night taken out and cruised about, Madanamohana in one boat, and the lingams in another, amidst 
a profusion of flowers, dances, singing, music and a great concourse of people. 

8. Rule mini-bar ana eleddas'i. The anniversary of Rukminfis elopement with Krishna. The Lady was tho daugiitor 
of Bhiskma, king of Berar (ancient Vidarbha). She had been betrothed by her brother Rukman to S'is'upala, king of 
Chedi; but she loved Krishna, and, under the pretence of going to worship in a neighbouring temple, ran away with him on 
the day preceding that which was fixed for her marriage. Tho festival is observed on tho 11th of the waxing moon in 
the month of Jyaishtha. Madanamohana, as proxy, goes forth in the afternoon to a neighbouring garden to abduct tho 
lady; and, bringing her to the temple enclosure, at night marries her under the sacred Bar tree (Plate LI, No. 9). 

9. Sndna Ydtrd , or tho Bathing Festival. It is celebrated four days after the last, that is, on the 15th of tho waxing 
moon in the month of Jyaishtha. This is the anniversary of the day when the first image was taken in hand for 
Indradyumna, or tho day when tho divinity descended on earth.-f Tho images on this occasion are brought to tho bathing 
platform on the north-east corner of tho outer enclosure (plato LI, No. 56), bathed at midday with a great profusion of 
water brought from a well in the neighbourhood of the sacred Bar tree, sumptuously dressed and decorated with a probocis 
made of light-wood, (•soldj , and worshipped with mantras especially designed for the occasion. Dr. Hunter states that the 
bathing takes place in one of the large tanks near the temple, and Mr. Mansbach fixes its locale in the Audience Chamber; 
but they were misinformed. 

After this bath the images are removed to one of the side-rooms of the porch, where they are kept for a fortnight. The 
room is called Andur ghar, or sick-chamber, and the divinities are said to be laid up with fever in consequence of their unusual 
bath. Then they can grant no audience to the public, nor partake of their usual meals, so the outer doors of the temple are 
closed, and all cooking stopped. The real object of the ceremony is to wash off the accumulated dust and soot of the year, for 
in a closed room with large oil lamps burning day and night, a great deal of Soot settles on the images, notwithstanding the 
daily wiping, and also to re-paint them. These operations are accomplished during the fifteen days of tho so-called fever, and 
the obvious impropriety of allowing the public to see tho figures devoid of their paint, suggests the necessity of closing 


* A curious analogue of this festival exists on the shores of the Helles¬ 
pont, and Mr. William Simpson, in his ‘ Schliemannic Ilium,’ describes it 
thus': “ At tho village of Kolifath, all tho people collected in the church 
shortly after midnight, on the morning of Easter Sunday. Men, women, and 
children were there with lighted candles, and at first the ceremony began in 
the porch, where the priest was reading the service from a book placed on 
a temporary desk. The men were firing guns and pistols, and in an open 
space in front of the church an immense pile of brushwood bad been col¬ 


lected ; this was sot fire to, and as it blazed away rapidly, a dark object 
appeared in tho middle of the mass of flamo. It proved to bo a cross with 
a figure upon it, and.this figure was Judas Iscariot.” (Fraser's Magazine, 
XVI, 15.) With the priest seated, this would be an exact description of the 
burning of the Holakfi. 
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the cloors. This is also tho time when the images are renewed when occasion for it arises. On the fourteenth day the 
eyes of the images are painted, and this is reckoned a distinct festival, that of Nelrotsava. 

10. Ratha Ydtra or the Car Festival. After the re-painting and varnishing, it is but natural that the first opportunity 
should be taken to exhibit the images publicly for the gratification of the faithful, and this is done on tho second day of the 
waxing moon in the month of Ashadha, (June—July,) by placing the images in open cars and taking them out for 
an airing in a grand procession along the main street of the town. Three cars are provided for the purpose. T.ke fust of 
these, intended for Jagannatha, according to tho Purushottama Mahatmya, should be 32 cubits high, provided with sixteen 
iron wheels, each having 16 spokes, four pavilions at the four corners, a central throne having four openings, decorated 
with numerous wooden images and rich clothing, and surmounted by an imago of Graruda. This is called Clictkradhvaja ov 
Nandighosha. The second, for Subhadrd, should have twelve wheels, each of 12 spokes, and the lotus for its crest. It is 
called Padmadhvaja. The third, for Balabhadra, should have fourteen wheels of 14 spokes each, and having the monkey 
god (Hanuman) for its crest.* It is named Thaladhvaja. These directions are now fairly observed, excepting the 
iron wheels, for which they have wooden wheels. The proportions at present followed are : height for the 1st, 45', for the 
2nd, 43', and for the 3rd, 44' feet. The diameter of the wheels for the 1st, 7', for the 2nd, 6', and for the 3rd, 6' 6" feet. The 
size of the platform is for tho 1st, 35', for tho 2nd, 33', and for the 3rd, 34' feet square. The housings are of broadcloth of 
different colours set off with spangles, and the awnings and hangings of rich brocaded silk. Altogether the vehicles have 
a very imposing appearance. 

The images are brought to the car in the afternoon, not by the priests as stated by Stirling, f but by a set of aboriginal 
men called Daityas, or barbarians, to which class this office has belonged from time immemorial, it being believed that they 
are the descendants of tho fowler Vis'vdvasu. The small one is brought on the shoulders of the carriers, and the 
other two dragged each by a silken rope tied to the waist, the priests holding the images so as to prevent their falling flat 
on the ground. The use of the silken rope, it is said, was introduced by Pratapa Narasinha Deva. An inclined plane is used 
to lift the images on the cars, and this duty is also performed by the Daityas. When the images have been seated on their 
thrones in tlicir respective cars, they are richly dressed and ornamented for the occasion, and provided with golden 
hands and feet. After this the Raja of Khurdd comes in a large procession, with led horses, elephants, palankins 
and other paraphernalia. When about a hundred yards in front of the foremost car, he descends from his vehicle, and 
walks barefoot, and, as tho hereditary sweeper of the temple, sweeps the ground before the cars with a jewelled broom, and 
worships tho images in duo form with flowers and incense. Then descending from the last car he successively holds 
the cables attached to the three cars and emblematically drags them, the actual operation of dragging being afterwards 
performed by a body of 4,200 coolies, called KAlabetiyds, who enjoy rent-free lands in the neighbouring villages for this 
service. They are largely assisted by the immense concourse of pilgrims, every one of whom long to have the supreme 
felicity of dragging tho cars, and thereby rend asunder the bonds of sin for ever, and many of whom do gratify their desire. 
The progress of the cars is thus described by Mr. Stirling: < f Tlie joy and shouts of the crowd on their first movement, 
the croaking sound of the wheels as these ponderous machines roll along, the clatter of hundreds of harsh-sounding instru- 
monts, and tho general appearance of so immense a mass of human beings, produce, it must be acknowledged on 
astounding and somewhat picturesque effect, whilst the novelty of the scene lasts, though the contemplation of it cannot 
fail of exciting the strongest sensations of pain and disgust in the mind of every Christian spectator.”^ Notwithstanding, 
however, the large number of men employed, owing to want of proper supervision, the cars move very slowly, and three 
to four afternoons are devoted to carry them a distance of two miles to a garden and a suite of temples, at the other end of 
the great highway. Originally when the highway was cut across by a Nala, called Balagundi, towards the northern end, 
two sets of cars were prepared, one for each side of the Nala. The Nala was filled up by that great patron of Public Works 
in Orissa, Kes'ari Narasinha, (1282-1307,) who, according to some, caused the A'tharanala bridge to be built. On the arrival 
of the cars at the gate on the fourth night, the goddess Lakshmf is carried in a grand procession from the temple to 
the car, where she pays a visit to her Lord. This day is called Harapanchaml, and reckons as a special feast. 
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Tlie gods remain in the summer-house for four or five days, and on the 10th of the moon begin their return journey 
(B&huruJ , coming out by the Vijayadvara. The journey is not completed until the 14th, or the loth day. The slowness of the 
return journey is caused by the paucity of pilgrims, most of whom leave Puri immediately after the first procession, and 
the road being generally rendered difficult by heavy rains which set in about that time. On the day the cars arrive before 
the Great Temple, Lakshmi is brought out from her mansion and placed in a pavilion (Plato LI, No. 58) on the road-side 
to welcome her lord, and escort him home. When the cars arrive at the Lion Gate, a rite is performed on the cars to 
celebrate the return and the 1 re-conquest of the Blue Hill,’ whence its name NiIddri-vijaya . This over, the Daityas carry 
the images to their sanctuary in the same way in which they bring them out. After placiug them on their throne certain 
lustrations are performed by the priests to remove the defilement to which they are subjected while in the car by the 
touch of people of all classes and castes who drag the vehicles. 

This is the ceremony which has made the name of Jagannatha a by-word in the English language, and associated 
it with everything that is odious and detestable. It is this which has made Jagannatha, in the eyes of some Europeans, 
“ India’s greatest monster of iniquity,” “ the mighty Pagoda or Pagod, the mirror of all wickodness and idolatry.” It is 
this which made a Calcutta Roviewer exclaim —“ There you may picture to yourself Christianity shuddering ; there morality 
weeping. Momus is not to be found there—the god of mirth has slunk away trembling; as for intellect she slumbors 
in silence, awaiting the dawn of a bettor day.”* But from what has been said above, it will bo obvious to the unpre¬ 
judiced reader that, however puerile may be the idea of giving the godhead an evening airing in a car, there is 
nothing iniquitous, cruel or sanguinary in the ceremony. That in dragging such ill-constructed, unwieldy cars amidst 
dense masses of men, women and children excited to the utmost by religious enthusiasm, accidents do, and did, 
happen, is not to be denied. There have been self-sacrifices too. But neither the one nor the other can be attri¬ 
buted to Jagannatha, as an inseparable or inherent part of his cult, nor is it so frequent as in any way to justify the 
denunciations. Three hundred years ago Abul Fazl, a keen observer and, if anything, hostilo critic, noticed nothing 
of the kind. A century later, Bernier, who indulges in a groat deal of perfervid eloquence on the subject, did not certainly 
find the instances of self-immolation by any means too numerous. He says, “ There elapses not a year, but some of those 
poor miserable pilgrims, who come from a distance, weary and fatigued, are suffocated to death; every body conferring 
their benedictions on their having been so fortunate as to have died on so holy an occasion. And when this car of infernal 
triumph is in motion, (believe me, this is no fiction,) there are persons so besotted with falso hopes and superstitious 
notions, as to prostrate themselves on the ground under its large and hugo wheels, which crush them to death.”f Mr. Stir¬ 
ling, in 1822, wrote : “ During four years that I have witnessed the ceremony, three cases only of this revolting species of 
immolation have occurred, one of which, I may observe, is doubtful, and should probably be ascribed to accident; in the 
other two instances the victims had long been suffering from some excruciating complaints, and chose this method of 
ridding themselves of the burthen of life, in preference to other modes of suicide so prevalent with the lower orders under 
similar circumstances.’’^ Mr. Mansbach, who was at Puri for some years, has copied this, unfortunately without acknowledg¬ 
ment, and added, “ that excess of fanaticism which is stated in several Missionary accounts to prompt pilgrims to court 
death by throwing themselves in crowds under the wheels of the car of Jagannatha has never existed, or has long ceased 
to actuate the present worshippers of that idol.”§ Mr. Fergusson visited Puri in 1838, and, at the Car Festival, found so little 
to excite his horror that he scouted the idea of the traditional enormity. He said : 

“ So much has been written about the horrors of this festival—of the hundreds of dead and dying pilgrims that strew 
the road, and of their bones that whiten the plains—and of the victims that throw themselves under the wheels of the car,— 
that I was most agreeably disappointed to find the pilgrims hurrying to the spot, talking and laughing like people going 
to a fair in England, which in fact it is. There were fanatics measuring the road with their length, and others rolling 
along, and devotees doing absurd things of all sorts, but not more than one sees in every town in India ; and as for victims, 
none had been heard of for many years before that time. Many threw themselves down before the cars, it is true, but a 
kick or a slap from those who were standing by started them long before the wheels came near, amidst the laughter and 
shouts of derision of the people. Nor were the bones more plentiful than the victims. I looked out everywhere for a pil¬ 
grim’s skull to examine his bump of veneration, and keep it as a curiosity if I found it large, but neither skulls nor bones 
were to be found anywhere that I could see. Still the authorities are so respectable, that it is but charitable to believe 
that a different state of things did once exist, and, if the Missionaries and talkers of the India House have their own way, 

* Lawrie’s Orissa, the Garden of Superstition and Idolatry, p. 47. + Asiatic Kesearchcs, XV, p. 324. 

t Travels, Stuart’s Translation, p. 6. § Transactions, Roy. As. Soc. Ill, p. 256. 
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probably will return; they have clamoured till they got the Pilgrim-tax and Government interference done away with, 
and the consequence was, that eight victims were sacrificed the very first year alter the abolition; not willing victims, 
but, it is said, by a mistake, getting entangled among the wheels; probably forced there by the priests, that their 
god might again have a sacrifice.”* 

Dr. Hunter, in his admirable work on Orissa, has discussed this subject at some length, and has come to the conclusion 
that the charge against Jagannatha is totally unfounded, and grossly calumnious. And as his evidence, as that of a 
Christian gentleman and careful and critical observer, is likely to command in Europe greater respect, than what I can 
adduce from native sources, I shall quote it entire. He says : “ In a closely-packed eager throng of a hundred thousand 

men and women, many of them unaccustomed to exposure and hard labour, and all of them tugging and straining to the 
utmost under the blazing tropical sun, deaths must occasionally occur. There have doubtless been instances of pilgrims 
throwing themselves under the wheels in a frenzy of religious excitement. But such instances have always been rare, and 
are now unknown. At one time several unhappy people were killed or injured every year, but they were almost invariably 
cases of accidental trampling. The few suicides that did occur were for the most part cases of diseased and miserable objects, 
who took this means to put themselves out of pain. The official returns now place this beyond doubt. Indeed, nothing 
could be more opposed to the spirit of Vishnu worship than self-immolation. Accidental death within the temple renders 
the whole place unclean. The ritual suddenly stops, and the polluted offerings are hurried away from the sight of the 
offended god. According to Chaitanya, the apostle of Jagannatha, the destruction of the least of God’s creatures was a sin 
against the Creator. Self-immolation he would have regarded with horror. The copious religious literature of his sect 
frequently describes the Car Festival, but makes no mention of self-sacrifice, nor does it contain any passage that could be 
twisted into a sanction for it. Abul Fazl, the keen Musalman observer, is equally silent, although from the context it is 
almost certain that, had he heard of the practice, ho would have mentioned it. So far from enpouraging self-immolation, 
the gentle doctrines of Jagannatha tended to check the once universal custom of widow-burning. Even before the Govern¬ 
ment put a stop to it, our officials observed its comparative infrequency at Puri. It is expressly discountenanced in the 
writing? of the Vaishnavite reformers, and is stigmatized by a celebrated disciple as ‘ the fruitless union of beauty with a 

corpse.’ ”f 

It is scarcely likely that those who calumniate Jaganndtha will change front, and, dropping the charge of direct parti¬ 
cipation, accuse the lord of Puri of abetment, of disseminating a religion which promotes or leads to self-immolation. Such 
a charge if tolerated would load to the stoppage of even the most innocent amusements of the people in every part of the 
world, and suggest the propriety of closing the River Thames, in the bed of which many a person expiates his or her pecuniary 
difficulties. Every form of religion—every festival which recognises public processions—abets the offence in some 
form or other. A car festival which was common in Sicily twenty years ago, and for aught we know still prevails, does 
this in a manner positively reprehensible. While at Puri, grown up people labouring under incurable and excessively pain¬ 
ful diseases, such as colic and leprosy, attempt to terminate their sufferings by falling under the sacred car, in Sicily inno¬ 
cent babes are exposed to suffering and death for the mere purpose of decoration and scenic effect. Madame Henrietta 
Caraciolo, on whose authority we make the statement, thus describes the Feast of Assumption as annually celebrated on 
August 15, and of which a car procession forms the most prominent part. 

“ A colossal car is dragged by a long team of buffaloes through the irregular and ill-paved streets. Upon this are erect¬ 
ed a great variety of objects, such as the sun, moon, and principal planets, set in rotatory motion, and diminishing pro- 

portionably in size as they approach the summit of the structure. 

“This erection is in itself really imposing; sumptuously decorated, and put in movement in honour of her who gave 
birth to the God of Charity. But its functions recall to mind the famed car of Juggernauth, or the nefarious hecatombs of 
the Druids. The heart sickens at sight of it, and it is difficult to refrain from crying shame upon the horrible barbarity ; 
for, bound to the rays of sun and moon, to the circles forming the spheros of the various planets, are infants yet unweaned, 
whose mothers, for the gain of a few ducats, thus expose their offspring, to represent the cherub escort which is supposed to 
accompany the Virgin to heaven. 

« Wheu tbis huge machine has made its jolting round, these helpless creatures, guiltless of every reproach but that of being 
the offspring of brutal mothers, having been wheeled round and round for a period of seven hours, are taken down from this 
fatal machine, already dead or dying. Then ensues a scene impossible to describe—the mothers struggling with each other, 
screaming, and trampling each other down. It not being possible, on account of the number, for each mother to recognise 


* Fergusson’e ‘ Picturesque Illustrations of Ancient Architecture in Hindustan, p. 26. 
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her own child among the survivors, one disputes with the other the identity of her infant, amid a storm of imprecations and 
the lamentations of the more afflicted, joined to the deafening derision of the spectators and the hooting of the mob. Num¬ 
bers are thus changed in the confusion. The less fortunate mothers, as they receive the dead bodies of their infants, often 
already cold, rend the air with their fictitious lamentations, but consoled with the certainty that Maria, enamoured of her 
child, has taken it with her to Paradise.”* * * § 

Comment on this passage would be redundant. 

The origin of the Car Festival is of greater interest to the antiquarian. In none of the ancient rituals is there any men¬ 
tion made of such a festival. In Vedic times there were no images, and consequently no car was required for their use. 
In later days when images were brought into requisition as accessories to devotion or objects of worship, the idea of giving 
such images an airing in a car every now and then did not strike any of the law-givers. It is only in mediaeval works that 
references are met with regarding the institution of the festival, but even to this day none of the Hindu divinities has a car, 
except Jagannatha and his representatives, as also the Jain saints Parsvanatha and Mahavira.f The question, therefore, 
naturally suggests itself, did the Hindus of Puri borrow it from the Jains, or the Buddhists, and from them the people of other 
parts of India ? The late Rev. J. Stevenson of Bombay was the first to take up this question, and the conclusions he 
arrived at were thus given in a paper entitled, 1 On the intermixture of Buddhism with Brahmanism, in the religion of tho 
Hindus of the Dekkan u The Rath J&tr&, just immediately preceding the Sayana Ekadasi, or season of sacred rest, is 
probably the remains of a triumphal entry, with which the sages were welcomed on returning from their peregrinations to 
hold the Wasso.” His arguments for this conclusion were, the absence of caste rules, the former prevalence of Buddhism at 
Puri, and the belief in a relic, a bone of Krishna, in the image of Jagannatha. 

The subject was next taken up by Mr. J. W. Laidlay, in 1848. When translating into English M. M. Remiisat, Klaproth, 
and Landresse’s French version of the Foe Koue Ki, he noticed a passage which gave a very vivid description of a car festival 
which the Buddhists celebrated in Khotan. It runs thus: “ On the first day of the fourth moon (i. e., on tho 1st of Ashadha), 
they sweep and water all the streets of the town, and they adorn and set in order the roads and the squares. They spread 
tapestry and Hangings before the gate of the city. All is ornamented and magnificently arranged. Tho king, the queen and many 
elegant ladies are stationed at this place. The monks of Kiu ma ti, being those devoted to the study of the grea t translation, 
are most honoured by the king, and take, therefore, the lead in tho Procession of Images. At tho distance of three or four 
li from the town is constructed a four-wheeled car for the Images, about three toises (about 30 feet) in height, in the form 
of a moveable pavilion, adorned with the seven precious things, with hangings and curtains and coverlots of silk. The 
Image is placed in the middle; on either side are two Phousa (Bodhisattva); while around and behind are the images 
of the gods. All are carved in silver and in gold, with precious stones suspended in the air. When the Imago is 
one hundred paces from the gate, the king despoils him of his diadem, dresses in new garments, and, advancing barefoot, 
and holding in his l^nds perfumes and flowers, issues from the town, accompanied by his retinuo to march in front of the 
Image. He prostrates himself at its feet, and adores it, scattering flowers and burning incense. At the moment when the 
Image enters the town, the ladies and the young damsels in tho pavilion above the gate, scatter from all sides a profusion 
of every variety of flowers, so that the car is completely concealed with them.”§ Tho pilgrim noticed a similar festival 
at Patna-at nearly the same time of the year, i. e., on the eighth day of the fourth moon of the month of Ashadha, which in 
the Court Almanac of Pekin is called 11 tho holy birthday of Buddha.” Regarding it he says, u every year in celebration 
of the eighth day of the moon Mao,|| they prepare four-wheeled cars on which they erect bamboo stages, supported by 
spears, so that they form a pillar two cliang high, having the appearance of a towor. They cover it with a carpet of white 
felt, upon which they place the images of all the celestial divinities, which they decorate with gold and silver and coloured 
glass. Above they spread an awning of embroidered work; at the four corners are little chapels, having each a Buddha 
seated, with Bodhisattvas standing beside him. There may bo about twenty cars, all differing from each other in their 
ornament and importance. On this day all the streets are thronged with the assembled population. Theatrical representa¬ 
tions are exhibited, gymnastic sports, and concerts of music.”^f Commenting on the first of these two passages, Mr. Laidlay 
says, “ The reader cannot fail to be struck with the very close resemblance betwixt the Bauddha procession here described 


* Memoirs of Henrietta Caraeiolo, pp. 21 f 

f In some of the Tantras a car has been enjoined for Durga, but they 
are the most modern works of their class, and the indications in them of 
imitation of the Vaishnava ritual are obvious. 

J Journal Roy. As. Soc. VII, pp. 1—8. 

§ The Pilgrimage of Pa Hian, pp. 17/. The Rev. S. Beal’s version, given 
in his Travels of Buddhist Pilgrims, p. 10, is more accurate, and in some 


details different from the French translation; but the description of the car 
is substantially the same, and does not affect the argument in the least: 
I quote here the old reading as Mr. Laidlay’s arguments are founded on it. 

|| The fourth month according to Remusat, but the second according 
to Mr. BeaPs version. 

If Laidlay’s Fa Hian, p. 255. 
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and that of Jagannatha, of which indeed it requires no great stretch of the imagination to suppose it to be the model and 
prototype. The time of the year at which the ceremony took place, corresponds very closely * * * with that of the Rath 

Jatra, and the duration of the festival was about the same. The principal image with its supporters on either hand seems the 
very counterpart of Jagannatha. Balarama and Subhadrd; and when we further bear in mind that the famous temple at 
Puri is supposed to stand on the site of an ancient Buddhist Chaitya; that the annual festival is accompanied by that 
singular anomaly, the suspension of all caste for the time being;” (the suspension is permanent and not for the time the 
ceremony lasts;) “and lastly, that the image contains the supposed relics of Krishna,—a feature entirely abhorrent from 
Hinduism, but eminently characteristic of Buddhism,—I think we can scarcely doubt that the procession of Jagannatha 
had its origin in the observances of the latter faith.”* In his notes on the second passage he adds, “ in the ordinary native 
pictures of the avataras of Vishnu, the ninth avatara, (Baudhha avatara,) is represented by a figure of Jagannatha. I have 
failed to ascertain from pandits any explanation of this. In the Vishnu Purina , Vishnu is represented as becoming incarnate 
in the person of Buddha, for purposes of illusion; a convenient artifice of the Brahmans to dispose of all difficulties attending- 
the popularly admitted supernatural character of S'akya; but this does not explain the circumstance of Jagannatha being 
regarded as typifying the Bauddha avatara. The circumstance would seem to indicate an under-current of popular tradition 
which had survived the changes of national religion and all the efforts of the priesthood to suppress it.”f 

The most salient points of similitude are the month of the ceremony, the form of the car, the four pavilions, the style 
of its decoration, the three images, the adoration by the king, the duration of the festival, and the welcome on return. The 
dates are different; the Khoten date is the 1st, the Patna date the 8th, and the Puri date, now recognised all over India, 
the 2nd; but dependent as Hindu ceremonial dates are on astronomico-astrological calculations, the difference is perfectly 
immaterial. Many dates of unquestionably ancient Hindu rites have of late similarly changed without any alteration in 
the rituals. The number of cars in the Buddhist instances was single, and the three images were put in the same car, 
whereas at Puri there are three cars. This, however, is also immaterial, as in the present day all over India, except at Puri, 
a single car is the rule, and three the exception. Apparently the enormous size of the images at Puri suggested the necessity 
of three cars. The wheels in different parts of Bengal vary from 4 to 32, and the 16, though enjoined in the Purushottama 
Mahatraya, are not held to be essential. The differences in the minor details are likewise immaterial, as they are obviously 
due to local circumstances which affect ceremonials in every part of the world. Even in the Vedic days, the followers of 
the different S'aklias could not agree to follow implicitly the same rules, and tribal differences were recognised without in 
any way changing the character of the rituals. 

The question, however, may be raised, are the similitudes such as necessarily to lead to the conclusion aimed at ? The 
most remarkable coinci dence is the month; but it might bo quite accidental. The cars must be cars wherever fashioned, 
and, even as Hindu temples are similar to Buddhist temples, and yet the lares for whom they are intended are different, 
so the cars may be alike, and yet the festival may be different, and, in its origin, quite independent of each other. Human 
nature is essentially the same everywhere, and must under most circumstances manifest itself in very much the same way 
without any actual copying. Bearing this in mind I would not be satisfied that the Car Festival of Jagannatha was for 
certain a survival of the Procession of Images of the Buddhists, from the mere fact of their being similar. But the facts 
noticed in different parts of this essay, all tend towards a different conclusion. The history of Puri (p. 107) leaves no doubt 
in one’s mind of its once having been an important seat of Buddhism. The similitude of the images of Jagannatha, Balarama 
and Subhadra with the threefold Buddhist symbol, (p. 126) is such as cannot be accounted for except on the supposition 
of their being the same. The belief in the existence of some relic in the image of Jagannatha, (p. 127) suggests a purely 
Buddhist origin. The total suspension of caste rules, (p. 128) is, likewise, unquestionably due to other than Hindii faith. 
The belief that Jagannatha is no other than the Buddha incarnation of Vishnu, though not avowed in any Hindu work, 
is pretty current all over Orissa and Bengal; and hundreds of thousands of pictures of the ten avataras are annually sold 
in which Jagannatha is painted in the place of Buddha. Most of the pictures, painted on cloth, are produced in Puri 
itself, within three hundred yards of the sacred temple, and sold to the pious pilgrims who travel over hundreds of miles 
under the most trying circumstances, in the most inclement of seasons, and carry them home as mementos of the Lord 
of the world. In Bengal it is the custom for every pilgrim returning from Puri, to send one of these pictures and a few grains 
of the dried cooked rice Mahaprasad to his friends and relatives.; and so each pilgrim, according to his means, distributes from 
half a dozen to scores of them. In Calcutta large engravings of the ten avataras are sold by thousands, and in every one 
of them the place of Buddha is occupied by Jagannatha. And these facts leave no room for doubt that Jagannhtha and 
some of his peculiar ceremonial observances are of Buddhist origin ; that the Car Festival marks the anniversary of Buddha’s 


* Laidlav’s Fa Hian, p. 21. 


t Ibid, p. 261. 





birthday; that the heterodox ceremonies were adopted by the Hindu revivalists to prevent the masses, who were attached 
to them, from resenting innovations; and that they have since maintained the prestige with which antiquity, tradition 
and custom invest all ceremonial and festive observances. 

11. Say ana Ekadas'i. This takes place on the eleventh of the waxing moon in the month of A'sh&dha. It is 
obviously an astronomical festival connected with the summer-solstice; but in local legends it marks the day when 
Vishnu falls into his four months’ slumber, and is identically the same ceremony which has been described on page 79, 
except that it begins three days earlier, i. e., on the eleventh instead of the fourteenth, and the images put to bed are, instead 
of S'iva and P&rvatf, the two brothers and sister, Jagannatha, Balaramaand Subhadra, represented by small effigies in gold 
and silver. The place selected is a corner of the great temple. There, at midnight, on a bedstead properly furnished, 
the effigies are placed with due ceremony and invocations, and allowed to sleep for four months. 

12. Jhulana Yatra. This festival commences on the eleventh of the waxing moon in S'r&vana, and lasts for five days, 
terminating on the night of the full-moon. On this occasion a swing is hung in the Mukti Mandapa, profusely embellished 
with flowers, flags, and hangings; and Madanamohana, as the proxy of Jagannatha, is every night placed in the swing, 
and entertained with singing, dancing and music. The festival obtains all over Northern India, and is held in considerable 
estimation. 

13. Jaimashtum'i, or Janam. The eighth of the wane following. It is the anniversary of the birthday of Krishna, 
at Mathura. The ritual is the same as in Bengal; but special eclat is given to the ceremony by always making one 
of the dancing-girls attached to the temple enact the part of the mother, and a priest that of the father. Commenting 
on this ceremony, Dr. Hunter observes: “ The indecent rites that have crept into Vaislinavism, and which, according 
to the spirit of the worshipper, are either high religious mysteries or simple obscenities, are represented by the Birth Festival, 
in which a priest takes the part of the father, and a dancing-girl that of the mother of Jagann&tha, and the ceremony of his 
nativity is performed to the life.”* In reality, however, there is neither any obscenity, nor any mystery in the rite. The 
story runs that Devald, immediately after her accouchement, had fallen asleep, and, during her sleep, her husband Vasudeva had 
carried away the new-born babe from the prison cell where it was born to the abode of Yasoda on the other side of the Yamuna, 
and thence had brought a new-born female child which he placed by the side of his sleeping wife. This incident is dramatised 
by the dancing-girl and the priest, and in so far it is simply enacting a scene very much like what was done in the Passion 
Plays of Mediaeval Europe. However stupid or puerile it may bo, obscenity or mystery finds no part in the exhibition, and 
no impropriety whatever suggests itself to those who behold it. At first sight the only objectionable feature of the 
ceremony appears to be the employment of a dancing-girl to take a part in a religious rite; but inasmuch as the girl so 
employed is not a public prostitute, but one of a body specially dedicated to the service of the temple, and bound by 
solemn pledges to lead a life of celibacy and purity, the offensive character is entirely removed. There are two sets of women 
so employed ; one is called Nat't, or dancing-girl, whose business is to dance and sing in the Dancing Hall; and the other 
Bhitary&oni, or the singers in the sanctum. Both are selected at an early age, and, as soon as they attain the age of puberty, 
formally married to the divinity of the temple, to which they remain attached ever after. In rare cases grown-up women betake 
themselves to the service of the temple, and a notable instance of it is offered by Mira Baf, daughter of Sfirya Rand of Jeypur, 
who devoted herself to the service of Rangchhodji.f Avowedly under no circumstance is a public prostitute allowed to enter 
the temple enclosure, and Dr. Hunter justly complains that such a distinction should be permitted in the house of the god of 
all classes and castes.^ It would not be fair, therefore, to draw inferences from the use of the English word ‘ dancing-girl ’ which 
the facts of the case do not justify. The so-called dancing-girls occupy, in fact, very much the same position which the Vestal 
virgins of the ancient Roman temples did, and their character does not differ from that of their ancient European sisterhood. 
Bernier, by no means a fair critic, affords a notable proof of this fact. He says, “ I have observed certain of these women, 
no less celebrated for their beauty than for their modest demeanour, not only reject with scorn splendid presents from 
different Mahomedans and Christians, also from Grentoo strangers, as if they were exclusively devoted to the Devta, or the 
temple of the idol and its ministers, the Brahmans.”§ Great care is taken in the selection of the person who is to enact 
the part of the mother of the god. She is not taken promiscuously from the body of the dancing-girls, but a particular 
woman is especially selected and appointed to attend to this duty only. She belongs to the class Bhitary ioni, has rent- 
free lands for this service, and is understood to lead a chaste life. Occasionally she sings in the inner temple, but never with 
the crowd in the Dancing Hall. It is undeniable that neither this selected one, nor the bulk of the two classes invariably 
lead an irreproachable life. Nature prevails over human institutions, and frailty is, for ought we know, as common among 
them as was the case among the Vestal virgins; but certainly not more so than what obtains among actresses and ballot 

* Hunter’s Orissa, I, p. 131. t Vide Wilton’s Hindu Sects. II, p. 74. $ Hunter’s Orissa I, p. 136. § Travels, Stewart’s Translation, p. 8. 
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girls in modern Europe. Anyhow, the theory is that they ennoble themselves by renouncing the world and betaking 
themselves to the service of the temple; and, however fallen they may be in reality, their employment in tho temple cannot 
be more objectionable on account of their private lives, than that of priests equally frail. 

14. P&rs'va-parivartam EUdas'i. The eleventh of the waxing moon in the month of S'ravana is supposed to be the 
day when Vishnu in his sleep turns to the right side, and it is celebrated by a special service, the most important part 
of which consists in the priests turning on their right sides the metal images placed in bed on their backs on the night 
of the Sayana. Tho festival does not excite much enthusiasm, and is not celebrated with any great eclat. 

15. Edliya-damana. According to the Bhagavata Purana, there dwelt in a bay-pond of the Yamuna near Vrindavana a 
large serpent, called Kalfya or ‘ the black one.’ It was the dread of the whole village, and much mischief was caused by it to 
unwary bathers. Krishna, in the course of one of his frolics, killed it, and the memory of this deed is preserved by an anniver¬ 
sary festival on the eleventh of the wane in the month of S'ravana. The service consists of a procession to the Mkrkanda tank, 
to which Madanamohana, as the proxy of Jagannatha, is carried, and made to enact emblematically the destruction of the dragon, 
amidst music, singing, and a great crowd of visitors. A special ritual is also performed in the temple in the morning* 
and another in the evening, when the body of Jagannatha is twined round with an imitation serpent made of black and 
white cloth wound round a piece of cane. Dr. Hunter takes this to be the anniversary of a victory over the aboriginal 
Nagas by the Aryans in their advance towards the centre of India, and much may be said in favour of this theory. 

16. Vdmana-janam. This festival takes place on the eleventh of tho waxing moon in Bhadra. In the Hindu calendar it 
is the day when Vishnu in his sleep turns from the right to the left side; but at Puri it is observed as the anniversary of the 
birth of the 5th, or the Dwarf, incarnation of Vishnu. The image of Jagannatha, on this occasion, is dressed like a dwarf, and 

provided with an umbrella and an urn, in the same way as the Dwarf incarnation is usually painted and described in the 

S'&stras. 

17. Euar Finite. The full-moon of A's'vina is, in Hindu calendars, dedicated to Lakslimf, the Indian Ceres, and goddess 

of fortune, who is worshipped at night, and the night is kept up in gambling. The Hriyds observe this rite, and pay 

their adoration to Lakshmi in her temple according to the ritual enjoined in the Smriti; but in addition to it, they 

have, during the day, a grand procession in honour of the discus of Vishnu, the Sudars'ana-chakra, which is carried about in a 
litter through all the main streets of the town. This procession is nowhere enjoined in tho Smritis, and in it we cannot 
help noticing the survival of the Buddhist rite of the Procession of the Wheel of Law. 

18. UtMpana EUdas'i. The eleventh of the month of Kartika is the day on which Vishnu wakes from his four months’ 
sleep, and the ritual on this occasion is vory much the same as that observed at Bhuvanes vara (ante, p. 80). The metal 
images are taken out of their bed, bathed, dressed and worshipped in due form. 

'there are certain other festivals called upa-ydtras, but they are held in no great estimation, and call for no notice here. 

Next to the Great r I emple, the most important sanctuary of Jagannitha is the Gundicha summer-house. It is situated, 

Cundicha Garb. as above stated ’ at the castern end of the g rea * highway, the Baradand. Its distance from the 

Great Temple is about two miles. It is called a Garh or ‘ fort ’, because a part (430 X 320 feet) 

of its area is surrounded by a masonry wall, 20 feet high and 5’-2" thick; but it is simply a large garden 

with a suite of temples and out-offices for the accommodation of Jagannatha and his retinue during their stay on the 
occasion of the Car Festival. Its principal entrance, facing the Baradand, had at one time a grand gateway; but 
when I saw it, it was out of repairs and very much dilapidated. This gate is called SWiadvara or the Lion Gate, and through 
it Jagannatha enters the premises. Close by it there is a smaller gate which is called Vijayadvara, Gate of Victory, 
or Ntecchona, and through it Jagannatha is brought out on the occasion of his journey home. The area of the garden outside the 
wall is covered by large topes of mango and other trees; but the ground within and around the temple is laid out in 
flower-beds, and altogether has a very cheerful appearance. Right in the middle of the beds there is a large masonry 
terrace, with seats all round, adding considerably to the beauty of the place. The temple and its threefold appurtenances 
are all of the same age. The temple is 75 feet high with a base of 55 X 46 feet outside, and Sd'-S'' x 27' inside. The 
ceiling from the floor is 16'-7". The walls are set off with only a few simple mouldings, but no carvings. On the offside 
of the temple there is a plain, raised seat, 4 feet high and 19 feet long, made of chlorite, and this is called the Ratnavedi— 
tho throne on which the images are placed when brought to the temple. The porch is a square of 48', divided into a 
nave and two aisles by four square pillars. The nave is 17 feet broad, and the aisles 8'-7" each. The walls are 5 feet thick. 
The ceiling is 16'-8" from the floor, and the doorway 11' X 6'-8". The Dancing Hall is a rectangle of 48' X 44' 
feet, divided into a nave and two aisles like the porch. It has three doors on each side, of which the central one measures 
ll'-8 X9-7 , and the side ones 8'-8" * 6'-7 /# . The Bhoga Mandir of this temple is peculiar. Instead of being a square 






or nearly so, as is the case everywhere else in Orissa, it is an oblong room, X 26' inside, with walls 6'-10" thick, 

and doors, three on each side, 8'-6" X 6'-4". Beyond the last is a long range of low rooms which are used as kitchen and 
store-godowns. The place is not used except for four or five days in the year; but there is a small establishment of servants by 
whom it is regularly swept every day, and kept clean, tidy, and in a good state of repair. 

The history of the place, according to the local legends, dates from the time of Indradyumna. Here it was that he pitched 
his camp when he arrived at Puri. Here he established an image of Nrisinha when he was disappointed in the great object of 
his journey, that of seeing the Blue God, Nllamadhava, of the fowler Yis'vavasu. Here he performed the great horse-sacrifice a 
hundred times over. It was in the neighbourhood of this place that the sacred log from the White Island, S'vetadvipa, stranded 
on the sandy shore; and here again, the divine carver produced the chef d' oeuvre of his art in the fourfold images. Many cir¬ 
cumstances are appealed to in corroboration of these statements. An image of Nrisinha, still, existing, is alleged to bo the 
same which Indradyumna had consecrated ; but the small temple in which it is located is of modern date. The memory of 
the horse-sacrifice is still preserved in the name of the place, which is called As'yamedha Ksketra, and that of tho fabrication 
of the images in the same way. Up-country people call the visit to the garden JamJcapura YAtrA; or procession to the 
father’s house, Indradyumna standing in loco parentis from the circumstance of his having got tho images made. The 
Uriyas call the place MAusighar or the house of the mother’s sister, and its equivalent in Bengali, very extensively used, 
is MAsivadi , a word of the same meaning. The application of the word is justified by tho statement that Gundicha was the 
name of the principal queen of Indradyumna,—a daughter of a king of the name of Samrajyaraja,—and she stood in the 
relation of a mother’s sister to the god. This statement, however, is not borne out by any of the local legends, though the 
locality is repeatedly described by them as the birthplace of Jagannatha— janma-pradayini ’).* Professor Wilson does not, 
in his Sanskrit Dictionary, give the derivation of the word Gundicha, nor have I found it in any Sanskrit lexicon; but a 
friend of mine, B&bu Kshirodachandra Rdya, Head-master of the Puri School, suggests the idea that it is derived from the 
local vernacular. In Bengali the word for a thick log is Guhdi, and it is also used in Uriya. In the latter Gundicha is also 
used in the same sense in compound words, as in the word GundichA-musA , or 1 wood-rat’, which is the name of tho squirrel. 
Gundicha, therefore, is the sacred log which was stranded here. All this, however, is intended to give a vrai-semblcmcc 
to a story which is entirely mythical, and the enquiry therefore is of no importance. 

Unlike Bhuvanes'vara, Puri is devoid of minor places of architectural or antiquarian importance. The attention of the 

faithful has been so exclusively engrossed by Jagannatha, that little has been done for anv 

Minor Sacred Places. Jr J o J 

other sacred spot. There are, however, a great number of insignificant small temples, which 
enjoy the reputation of considerable sanctity. Among these the most noted are the eight guardian Sambhus. At Bhuva¬ 
nes'vara Vishnu has been made the guardian of a S'ivite city, and sectarian bigotry has naturally reversed the order in a 
Vaisbnavite town. Here Vishnu reigns supreme, and S'iva and his wife, each in eight forms, servo as warders. The names 
of the Sambhus are : (1) Markandes'vara, (2) Yajnes'vara, (3) Nilakanthes'vara, (4) Vilves'vara, (5) Kapalamochana, (6) Bale- 
s'vara, (7) I's'anes'vara, (8) P4, talcs Vara. The consort of S'iva, having the generic name of Chandi, appears under the following 
specific names: (1) Mangala, under the Bar tree, (2) Vim ala, on the west of the Great Temple, (3) Sarvamangala, (4) Ardhasani, 
(5) Alarnba, near the A'tharanala bridge, (6) Dakshina Kalika, (7) MarichikA, (8) Harachandi. The Kapila Sahkitd gives a list 
of only seven places which are said to be particularly sacred. These include: 1st, the Svargadvara on tho sea-shore ; 2nd, the 
Markan<ja Tank; 3rd, Yames'vara Temple; 4th, Al&bukes'vara Temple; 5th, Kapalamochana; 6th, S'vetaganga, and 7th, 
Indradyumna Tank. To these we have to add four others, vis., 8th, the Narendra Tank with the Jagannatha-vallabha 
Temple; 9th, Chakra Tlrtha; 10th, Bales'vara Temple, and 11th, Lokanatha Temple. But these are all insignificant and 
worthy of no extended notice. 

1. The Svargadvara, or the gateway to heaven, covers about half a mile of the sandy beach towards the south-western 
corner of the town. It was here that Brahma descended when he came down with Indradyumna to consecrate his sacred 
images. There is nothing to mark the spot, but every pilgrim is bouud to go there, and have a dip in the salt water 
for the salvation of his soul. It is the open door to heaven, and the dip is equivalent to entering tho sacred region 
which lies beyond it. The very sight of it, says the Kapila SahhitA, effects redemption from the sin of Brahmanacido, and 
ensures more merit than what can be acquired by bathing successively in the Ganges, the Saras'vati, and the Godavari 
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rivers.* When men are dying, such a place would bo the most acceptable for an easy translation to the region they long all 
their life through to attain, and hence it has been selected as the cremation and burying-ground for the dead of the town. 
The place is not adapted for any masonry building, so there is none to mark its site, except a dilapidated English 
monument over the grave of Mr. Bushby, once Collector of Puri. On the full-moon of Kartika, people come here in great 
numbers to bathe, and the concourse is said to number, at times, from thirty to forty thousand persons. Close by this place 

is a small temple dedicated to Kuvera, the god of wealth. 

2. The Mdrkanda Tank is situated about 3 furlongs to the north of the Groat Temple, and is very 
largely resorted to by pilgrims. It is of an irregular shape, and lined throughout with stones. It 
has several excellent gh6ts around it, and a temple of S'iva on the south side. (Woodcut No. 20.) It 
was .greatly improved and repaired by the late Raja Kfrtichandra of Burdwan, but it has existed tor 
a long time. The Kapila SaHhitd*. issigns its origin to Krishna, who caused it to be excavated, and 
himself endowed it with its sin-removing quality.f Close by the landing of the northern ghat there 
is a large Indian fig tree ('Ficus indicusj , and under it are ranged eight statues, each tour feet high. 
The figures are executed in a superior style in chlorite, and represent four-handed females, seated on 
thrones, and having each a child on her lap. They represent the eight primitive mothers or matriarchs, f'3£dtrikas,J through 
whom, according to the Tantras, the creation has been evolved. The Varaha Pur&na takes them to be the personifications 
of the eight passions, kama, &c. ^ The description given of them in the VisVakarma Sastra as quoted in the Vrata Chanda 
of Ilemadri’s Chutuvvarga-chint&nunii, does not, however, correspond in every detail with the statues as we find them at Puri 
and elsewhere. In it the number of hands and heads of the several goddesses is greatly increased, and the hands being numer¬ 
ous the implements held by them are also multiplied. The text also differs in not referring to the child on the lap. There 
is no doubt, however, that the text and the sculptures refer to the same goddesses. The Markanda Purana reduces the heads 
and the hands to what occurs in the sculptures ; but its description is not very precise. The first image is that of Brahrni, 
the wife of Brahma; she is a handsome woman, with four heads like her consort, and four hands; she has for her vehicle a 
goose, which is shown under the throne, crouching under her feet. The hands are broken. In the VisVakarma SYistra 
she is described as four-headed, six-armed, tawny-coloured, profusely ornamented, having a tiger-skin belt athwart her 
breast, and holding forth in the hands of tho right side a thread, a spoon, and blessings, and in those of the left side a book, 
an urn, and the sign of encouragement.^ 

The second is Is'ani, or Mahes'vari, the wife of Mahadeva, and her vehicle is a crouching bull. The text says, the 
giver of every blessing should be five-faced, three-eyed, fair-complexioned, and six-armed, holding on the right side a 
cord, the sign of blessing, and a damaru , and on the left a spike, a bell, and the sign of encouragement. Her hair should 
be matted and set off with a crescent moon.§ 

The third is Kaumdrf, wife of Kumara or K&rtika, the god of war. She is a handsome woman with a single face and 
four arms, and having a peacock for her vehicle. She is described to be six-faced, fierce-eyed, red-complexioned, and 
twelve-armed, mounted on a peacock, and holding by the right hands, a spear, a flag, a staff, the sign of blessing, a bow, 
and an arrow, and by the left a bow, a bell, a lotus, a fowl, a battle-axe, and the sign of encouragement.|| 

The fourth is Vaishnavi, wife of Vishnu. In sculpture she is one-faced and four-handed—having a Garuda at her feet. 
In the text she is described as a dark-complexioned woman with six arms, mounted on Garuda, bedecked with a garland of 
wild flowers, and holding by the right hands a lotus, a garland, and the sign of blessing, and by the left a conch-shell, the 
sign of encouragement, and a discus. 

The fifth is Varahi, a fat pot-bellied female with the head of a boar, having a buffalo for her vehicle. She holds a fish in 
one of her hands (Plato XXXIX, A). Her description in the text represents her as a big-bellied black woman with the head 
of a hog, holding a staff, a scymitar, and the sign of blessing by the right hands, and a shield, a lasso, and the sign of 

encouragement by the left.** 
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The sixth is Aindri or Indram, the wife of Indra. Sho is a handsome woman of benign aspect, having four hands, and 
resting’ her right foot on a crouching elephant, which is her palfrey. She is described as thousand-eyed, bright as gold, 
benign, and mounted on an elephant. She holds a cord, a thunderbolt, and the sign of blessing in the right hands, and 
ajar, a patera, and the sign of encouragement in the left hands.'* 

The seventh is Chumunda, an extremely emaciated female with four’ hands, seated on a prostrate human being with 
folded hands. Her hair is dressed in the form of a largo, many-rayod crown, and tho only ornament she wears is an anklot. 
The hands are mutilated, and tho child on her lap in the Yajapur specimen has been knocked off. The attempt made by 
the sculptor to indicate the emaciation is remarkably successful, though anatomically tho number of tho ribs ho has 


assigned her and tho location of tho veins ai'e wrong, (Plate LXI). • According to the text she should be lean, red-com- 
plcxioned, distorted-faced, and ton-handed, having a shrunken belly, exposed teeth, and deep sunken eyes 5 sho should bo 
fierce-looking, mounted on a corpse, and ornamented with serpents. In her right hands there should be a pestle, an 
armour, an arrow, an elephant goad, and a sword, and in tho left, a shield, a lasso, a bow, a staff, and an axo.'j" 

The last is Chandika ; she is very like Indram in appearance, differing only in having a bull for her palfrey. According 
to her description in the Tantras, she is white-complexioned, four-armed, with clotted hair, and three round eyes. She 
should be seated on a corpse, and hold in her throe right hands a spike, a ItarniM flower, and tho sign of blossing, and in her 
left, a wine cup, and the sign of encouragement. J 

Plutarch mentions the existence, in the Sicilian town of Eugyion, of a largo temple dedicated to certain goddesses named 
They were Cretan women who nursed Zeus, and hid him from- his father Cronus. They were rewarded with 
a place in heaven, and were placed among the stars, and called the bears. The temple had great possessions. “ Even a 
little before my time,” says Diodorus, “ the goddesses had threo thousand sacred cows and land enough to produce a largo 
income.” Mr. C. H. Tawney, whom I consulted on tho subject, is of opinion that “ as the worship of these divinities came 
from Crete, it seems probable that Eugyion Was a Cretan colony, or received Cretan colonists, as Diodorus says.” Thoso 
mothers are intended by Goethe in the second part of 1 Faust.’ I have failed, however, to obtain detailed descriptions or 
drawings of these goddesses, and cannot, therefore, make out how far they resembled their Indian sisters in other than their 
common names. It is obvious, however, that belief in these divinities dates from a much earlier period than tho Tantras in 
which they are described. 

3 . Yamcs'vara. To the south of the Great Templo, at a distance of about half a mile, there is a small temple which is 
said to have been built by Yama, the ruler of tho nether regions, hut it is poor in appearance, and of no interest to tho • 
antiquarian. § 

4 . Aldlulces'vara. To the west of tho last is a temple built by Lalatendu Kes'ari in the middle of tho 7th century. 
It is spoken of in high terms by tho Kapila Satihild, and has tho reputation of making barren women fruitful ;||. but archi¬ 
tecturally it bears no comparison to the chef (Voeuvre of that monarch, the Groat Tower of Bhuvanes'vara. 

5 . Kapalamochana. In tho immediate neighbourhood of the last is another small temple, which is as insignificant as 
the last, without its antiquity.^ 
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6 . S'vetaganga. To the west of tho Groat Temple there is a small tank, quite dry when I saw 
it, and totally neglected; but it has tho merit of ensuring immediate emancipation not only to the 
greatest sinners, but even to worms. On its bank there are two small temples, one dedicated to S'veta 
Madhava,** and the other to Matsya Madhava, both forms of Vishnu ; and these are noted for high 
miraculous powers. (Woodcut No. 21). 
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7. lndradymnna Tank. This tank is situated to the north-east of the Gundichagadh, and 
contains excellent water; hut it is not the site of any festival, nor is it sanctified by the 
close proximity of any temple. The temple of NrisiBha stands at a little distance, and a temple 
of Nilamadhava also once existed in its neighbourhood. It is, however, an old tank—old enough 
to be attributed to Indradyumna, a king of tho Satya Yuga. Probably it is due to Yayati 
Kes'ari, who had assumed the title of Second Indradyumna. The Kapila Safihita speaks highly 
of its sin-removing quality.* It measures 485 X 396 feet. (Woodcut No. 22). 

8. Karen dr a Tank. It is the largest tank in Puri, and is situated about three 
quarters of a mile to the north-east of the Great Temple. It dates from the time 
of Kes'ari Narasihha Deva, who caused it to be excavated. It has two islands in its 
middle, each bearing a temple. (Woodcut No. 23.) This is the place where, during the 
Chandana Ydtrd festival, Madanamoliana is brought along with four lingams, and kept for 
21 days. The tank affords the locale for the daily cruise the divinity enjoys o,n the 
occasion. Adjoining this tank on the west side is the large garden of Jagannatha- 
vallabha where Madanamoliana comes on his thyme-stealing mission in April (p. 131). 

9. Chakra Tirtha. The bed of the Balagandi Nala from the Bar&dand to the 
sea was never properly filled up, and may be traced in detached and dirty ditches, which 
the washermen of the town resort to in large numbers, as, its mouth being blocked up 

by sand, it contains fresh water fit for their use. A small portion of this bed, looking like an unfinished tank, is held a sacred 
place, dedicated to the discus (chakra) of Vishnu, and pilgrims come here to perform the rite of s'rdddka in honour of the manes 
of their ancestors. There are a few platforms and the foundations of two temples, but nothing worthy of note. If the remarks 
made above regarding the Buddhist origin of Jagannatlia be tenable, it would not be a great presumption to suppose from 
its name that we have in this sacred pool some reminiscence of the Buddhist Wheel of Law. Close by it is situated the 
English burial-ground. 

10. Lokandtha. The western boundary of the town of Puri is marked by the temple ofLokanatha, which is said to 
have been established by the hero of the Rdmayana in the second epoch of the earth’s history. There is nothing, however, in 
it to indicate this remote antiquity. It is situated at a distance of about two miles from the Great Temple. Tho place is 
well-wooded by a number of mango trees, and in the midst of the tope there is a masonry terrace lined by huts on two sides, 
and by a range of small temples on the third, the fourth side being enclosed by a low wall with a gate in tho middle. The 
huts belong to a body of Sannyasis who look upon this place as their math. The largest temple of the group—a plain 
building of brick and plaster—is occupied by Hara and Parvatf, and by its side stands the fane of Lokanatha—a temple 
about 30 feet high, having a door on one sido and a window on the opposite side. The doors are usually kept 
locked; and the window is provided with an iron grating through which the pilgrim peeps into the interior, where 
dwells the Lord of Regions. The divinity, however, is not visible to tho multitude, except once in the year. In the 
middle of the sanctuary there is a small square vat, fed by a natural fountain, and full of water, and in it the divinity remains 
drowned. The vat is connected by an open tunnel with a tank in its close vicinity, and to it the water of the fountain flows 
in a tiny streamlet all day and night. On the night of S'ivaratrl, the 14th of the wane in the month of Magha, all the water 
is bailed out, and the divinity—an amorphous mass of stone—becomes visible. This is looked upon as a miracle, and is 
the cause of the great sanctity of the place. The place is largely visited, and for the entertainment of pilgrims the 
priests celebrate a great number of festivals, in some of which Parvati and her consort are carried about in a four-wheeled 
chariot drawn by bullocks. 

Ten miles to the north of Puri, there is a small village, named Satyavfidi, and noted for a temple of great sanctity. It 

is situated within three hundred yards of the main road, and commands a large mart for grain, 
Satvav.idi. an( j a sma ]l police station. As the last changing station for the Dak to Puri, the place is 

also inhabited by a considerable number of pMki-bearers. Judging from the number and condition of the shops, I thought 
the grain trade thero was in a flourishing condition. 

. Close by the mart is situated the temple. It is located in tho midst of a large garden, surrounded by a broad ditch, 
and well-stocked with fruit trees. Access to the garden is had by a stone bridge of three arches, built in. tho style of the 
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A'tharanala bridge at the entrance to Puri. The temple is about 70 feet high, plastered with fehunam all over, and devoid 
of ornaments. Its porch—an open pillared chaultry—was in a dilapidated ruinous condition when I saw it in 1868, but 
it has since been repaired and white-washed. It is, even as the temple, devoid of architectural ornaments worthy of note. 
Eight in front of the porch there is a large tank, which contributes largely to the pieturesquo effect of the edifice. On one 
side of the tank there is a masonry terrace with seats all round, which gives a romantic appearance to the place. The out- 
offices of the temple ore located behind it. 

The presiding divinity of the temple is named SVikslii Gopala, 1 the witness Gopala." The image (of stone) is about 
five feet high, standing erect, with the hands hanging by the sides. Its colour is grey, and not bluish black, which 
the name Gopala would suggest. When I saw it at dawn, it had no ornament on it, and the dress was limited to a 
dhuti and a chador. To its left stood an image of Radha, a little over four feet high. The sacred vessels and utensils in the 
temple were poor. When the doors of the sanctuary were opened, I saw in it a bedstead duly furnished, and close b} r it, 
a betel-box, an urn, and a spittoon, which were intended for the use of the divinities. The images, however, are too heavy 
to be put to bed. They are never moved from tho stono pedestal on which they are placed. 

The sanctity and the name of the principal image are due to a romantic story given in the 1 Chaitanya Charitamrita’ (II. 5), 
and the ‘ Bhaktamala.’ It is said that many centuries ago there lived in Vidyanagara, near Conjeveram, two poor Brahmans, 
who had gone on a tour to tho northern provinces. After visiting Gaya, Benares, Prayaga, &c., they reached Vrindavana, 
where they dwelt for a few days in tho courtyard of tho great temple of, Gopala. Of tho two pilgrims, one was an elderly 
man, and the other a youth. The latter was most assiduous in his service to his senior; and the former, greatly pleased 
with it, said, “Since you have served me more faithfully than a son, I shall bestow on you my daughter.” “ Say not so,” 
replied the youth ; “ you are a Kulin of the highest rank, and I am an illiterate poor youth with no claim to nobility : how 
can you give your daughter to me ?” “ Promise to accept her, and I shall engago to give her to you,” responded tho senior. 

The youth said, “ If that be your wish, make the promise in the presence of Gopala, and I shall appeal to him as a witness, 
should you hereafter fail.” The engagement was duly confirmed, and the travellers returned home.' But at Vidyanagara, 
the wife and the relatives of tho senior Brahman strongly opposed tho match, and he had to evade his promise. lie feigned 
forgetfulness, and said that it was very unlikely that ho had ever promised to throw away his daughter on so unworthy a 
person as the youth. The youth replied that the promise had been made in tho prosence of no less a person than Gopala, the 
lord of tho universe, and it should not be trifled with. The people laughed at him, and said “ Go, and bring your witness 
before us, if you wish for a favorable hearing. Who ever heard of a stono image standing a witness to a marriage compact ?” 
The youth, thereupon, repaired to Vrindavana, and insisted upon Gopala coming with him to bear witness to the ongagomont. 
The god agreed on condition that the youth shall never look behind him, as long as he was walking. “ How can that be ? Tho 
way is long and the journey must be protracted to months ; how shall I know that you are following me, and have not given me 
tho slip ? Already has the Brahman treated me falsely, and if you fail I shall bo undone.” “Fear not,” said the god, 
“ I shall not treat you so; and if you insist on some proof every moment that I am following you, you will have it. My 
motion behind you will be indicated by the ringing of the tinkling bells on my feet. You must, however, be careful that 
I am daily served with a seer of well-dressed rice for my repast.” The youth accepted theso terms, and started on his 
journey home, serving the god daily with as delicious a repast as he could afford to prepare. Months passed away, and there 
was no hitch on either side ; at last, when crossing a heavy sandy plain near Conjeveram, according to one version, particles 
of sand filled the bells and deadened their sound. The youth heard not the tinkling, and was very much frightened by 
the idea that the god had forsaken him. In his fear he forgot his compact with the god, and turned round; when lo ! tho 
god stood firm, and would proceed no further, as the original compact had been broken. According to tho Chaitanya 
Charitamrita version, the turning round was caused by a desire on the part of the youth to be satisfied that the god had really 
come, and there was no delusion in it. In either case the denouement was the same; the god would advance no further. 
The poor youth, therefore, proceeded to the town, and informed the elder Brahman of what had happened. The surprise 
at this occurrence was universal. The whole town repaired to the place to behold tho image, and, true enough, there it was, 
and no imposition of any kind could be suspected. The place was an arid plain, where no imago of any kind had before 
existed, and the image was too big and heavy for a single person to bring it. It was a miracle, and nothing but a miracle 
could have accomplished its presence there. All scruples regarding the lowly birth of the youth were, thereupon, overcome ; 
the Brahman repented of his conduct, and thought himself blessed by making an alliance with ono who was so highly 
favoured by the god. The news of the miracle soon reached the ears of tho king of Conjeveram, who, with his whole 
court, visited the place; worshipped the imago with tho greatest devotion; caused a large temple to be erected for its 
accommodation; and dedicated several villages for its support. Since then the image became the most revered object of 
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adoration, and its fame for working miracles spread far and wide. Centuries after, negoeiations were set on foot for 
the marriage of Prataparudra of Orissa with Padm&vati, the daughter of the then king of Conjeveram, and at first both parties 
were well disposed to the match ; but, it being brought to the notice of the bride’s father that the bridegroom was in 
the habit of performing the duties of a Chandal by sweeping the street before the Car of Jagannatlia, a difficulty arose. 
How could the king, a descendant of the solar race, demean himself by bestowing his daughter to a Chandal ? The 
match was therefore broken off, and PraUparudra swore that, to avenge the insult, he would by force bring away the 
girl, and give her away to a real Chandal {ante, p. 119). He invaded Conjeveram twice, and on the second occasion succeeded 
in carrying away the fair lady, as also the image of S'akshi Gopala, which was the most sacred object in the dominion 
of his opponent. In the latter case, it is said, the permission of the divinity was duly obtained before the removal was 
effected. Brought to Puri it was provided with the temple in which we now find it, and a large tract of land was assigned 
for its support. 




CHAPTER, IV. 


KonaBAK. Its situation and present condition.—Hindu legendary account.—Story of Samba.—Sun as the healer of leprosy.—Merits of Kondrak—Buddhist 
origin of the place. Muhammadan account. The great Temple-its courtyard, its Hall of Offerings, its Tower, its Audience Chamber, its ornaments, its 
date.-Mmor temples. Yajapur—Da^vamedha Gh.lt—Cenotaph of Syad Bokhari—Modern temples—Monolyth—Santamadhava—Palace at Nara- 
padda. Kopan. Assia Hills—Alti—Udayagiri—Nalti. Mahavindyaka Hill. Cbhatia Hill. Kapilasa. Cuttack. 



HE four most important places of pilgrimage in the province of Orissa, are, according to the Kapila Sanluta, 
Chakra Kshetra or Bhuvanes'vara; S'ankha Kshetra or Puri; Padma Kshetra or Konarak; and Gada Kshotra 
or Yajapur. Two others are also named as places of great sanctity ; vis., Sambhu Kshetra or Kapilas Hill, and 
Vinayaka Kshetra or Darpana; but they are of later date, and devoid of all antiquarian interest. Of the four 
principal places, the first two are held in the highest estimation, and most extensively visited by pilgrims, fte- 
presenting the two leading gods of the modern Hindus, S iva and Vishnu, they claim the most exalted sanctity, 
and have prominent mention made of them in most Sanskrit works on pilgrimage. They are, likewise, highly 
interesting to the antiquarian, as they contain some of tho most magnificent architectural remains to be mot 
with in India - TIie other two have lost all importance in tho eyes of tho faithful. Konarak is totally deserted ; 
fY /1 and Yajapur, though lying on the highway to Cuttack, and serving as a halting-place for pilgrims in their way 

to Puri, is rarely resorted to as a place of pilgrimage. The former, however, contains the ruins of perhaps tho largest and most 
beautiful temple which was ever erected by the northern Hindus, and, as such, is worthy tho attention of the archeologist. 

Kondrak is situated at a distance of 19 miles to tho north-east of Puri, and at about tho northern end of the sandy 
Konarak—its situation and shoio Avliicli stretches fioin the Chilka Lake to tho mouth of tho Prachi River. The most pro¬ 
present condition. minent place in it is tho Black Pagoda, and its position is Latitude 19° 53' 32" N., and Longitude 

86° 8' 31" E. Its current name is tho vernacularised form of two Sanskrit words implying ‘ tho corner of the sun’ or ‘ tho 
corner of Orissa dedicated to the sun’: Icona 1 corner’ and arJca * the sun,’ — konarka.* In Sanskrit works this name, however, 
is never used, its place being supplied by Padma Kshetra , ‘ the sacred place of Vishnu's lotus,’ or ArJca Kshetra, * tho sanc¬ 
tuary of the sun.’ In the Samba Purina these names are replaced by Maitra-vana , the forest of Mitra, or tho ‘ Friendly 
Forest.’ It is a small village, occupied principally by fishermen and other low-caste people, and covered by largo topes 
which form pleasant oases in the midst of a sandy plain. Milk and eggs aro tho only articles which tho traveller can readily 
get at this place. The men are agriculturists, and, to judge from their appearance, by no means living in a prosperous 
condition. From a few mounds of brick and rubbish to be seen here and there it would seem, however, that at one time tho 
place was tho site of a town of some importance. The fact of its having been selected as the locale of the largest ternplo in 
Orissa would also support the inference. 

The Kapila Sanluta devotes to this place barely two pages, and they are filled with an abstract of an ancient legend 

story Of Sdmba. ^ ° CCUrSat length 0n ^ “ tha Samba References to this legend are to be met with 

in some mediaeval works on pilgrimages, but nowhere in any detail. According to the Samba 
Purdna, Sdmba, the son of Krishna by Jdmbavati, was the handsomest youth of his race, and very proud and wayward withal. 
In the hey-day of his youth and beauty he showed very little respect for ago and wisdom, and was foremost in every 
wicked play. While every other member of the Yadava race, including Krishna, the head of the tribe, and bis aged sire 
Vasudeva, evinced the most profound veneration for Narada, the great sage of the time, he could only ridicule and mimic 
him. The sage, who loved mischief quite as much as the youth, and was by nature irascible, could not brook his discourte¬ 
ous conduct, and, failing to check the youth by gentle means, adopted a highly reprehensible and unsaintly scheme to punish 
him. On one occasion going up to Krishna, the sage insinuated that Samba was more familiar with the 1,600 wives of Krishna 
than was becoming, and that his extraordinary personal charms were dangorous to the purity of the ladies. Krishna 
however, scouted the idea, and told the saint that he was sadly mistaken. “ How is it possible,” said he, “ that one so youno-' 
so beautiful, and so good, as Sdmba, could behave improperly towards his own step-mothers ?” “ You may not believe it 
now,” returned the sage, “ but I shall have occasion to call your attention to it again.” A short time after, when Krishna had 


* Kanarak, Hunter; Kanaruc, Fergusson; Kanarak, Stirling. 
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gone on an excursion to the Raivatalca hill, Narada called on SGmba, and told him forthwith to repair to Raivataka, where 
his father wished to see him. Samba obeyed the instruction, and on the hill found his step-mothers excessively flushed with 
wine, and indulging in throwing water upon each other in a tank. The ladies saw him, and were very much smitten by his 
beauty. Narada had followed him very closely, and, going up to Krishna, called his attention to the presence of Samba 
where the ladies in dishabille were engaged in bathing. Krishna was greatly incensed, and cursed the youth to be afflicted 
by leprosy, which would totally destroy his personal charms. Samba proved that he was innocent; but the curse, once 
pronounced, could not be withdrawn, and he had, by the advice of Ndrada, to retire to the Maitra Forest, and there abide for 
twelve years to cure his foul disease. The Kapila Sahhita does not refer to Narada, and directly charges the youth with 
jilting with his step-mothers, and sends him to the forest by order of his father; but as its account is avowedly an abstract, 
the omission may be due solely to a desire for condensation. 

Arrivod at the forest on the banks of the Chandrabhaga river, Samba commenced the most rigorous penance. “With 
his mental faculties all under controul, and the external organs entirely overcome, living on air only, or without food, he 
devoted himself to the meditation of Surya. lie worshipped the divinity, he bepraised him, he sang hymns to his glory, and 
frequently called out ‘ 0 SGrya, 0 Surya.’ ‘ Salutation be to the author of the day, Salutation to the author of light. Redeem 
this slave rolling on the ground, O thou all-merciful,’ was the mantra which b e recited, and, while reciting it, frequently fell 
prostrate on the earth,” '* The sun was pleased with the devotion, and appeared to the youth in a dream, and recommended 
him to repeat with unswerving faith tho mantra of twenty-one epithets, f This was accordingly done for a period of twelve 
years, when the sun appeared before him in propria persona to offer him a blessing. “lam greatly pleased with thee, gentle 
youth, for thy penance,” said he, “ ask whatever blessing thou wishest.” Samba replied—“ If you are pleased with me, 
O Lord, let this be the blessing, that I may always be devoted to thee, the eternal god.” Tho Sun:—“ I am the more pleased 
with this devotion. It shall be so, and you should have another blessing for your faith.” Samba thus sought the blessing, 
from tho auspicious god, the giver of blessings,—“ let thy mercy rinse me from the foul disease which affects me.” “ So shall 
it be,” returned the sun, and immediately cured him, and Samba regained his pristine beauty. The sun continued, “Listen, 
Samba, to what I, pleased with thee, say unto thee, whoever from this day will on earth establish sanctuaries in my name will 
be translated to tho eternal region.’’^ 

Samba resolved to do as lie was directed. On the following morning, when bathing in the stream of tho Chandrabhaga, 
Shrnba found a stone image in the bed of the river. It was tho same which Vis'vakarma had thrown there in a former age, 
and which had been carved out of a portion of the sun’s body. It is said that Surya had married SanjM, a daughter of 
Yis'vakarma; but the young lady, disgusted with his fierceness and roughness, deserted him, and hid herself in tho S'veta 
Dvlpa. Surya thereupon consulted Brahma, and, by the advice of that divinity, got himself pared down and smoothed by 
Vis'vakarma, who put him on his lathe, and pared off an eighth of his body by trimming every part except the feet. 
Having thus improved his appearance, Siirya regained his truant wife. Vis'vakarma, unwilling to throw away the parings, 
fashioned them into various objects, such as the discus of Vishnu, the trident of S'iva, the club ot Kuvera, the lance of Kar- 
tikeya, and devoted a good portion to an image of the divinity. This last was by some accident thrown into the Chandrabhaga, 
and Samba, having got hold of this precious relic, set it up in an appropriate temple, and, by the advice of the divinity, 
procured certain S'akadvipa Brahmans, whose profession was medicine, to serve as officiating priests. The image has 
remained there ever since. 
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t The mantra enjoined to he repeated comprises the following twenty- 
two and not twenty-one names: 1, Bh&skara, 2, BhagaY&n, 3, Surya, 4, 
ChitrabMnu, 5, Vibhavasu, 6, Yamatata, 7, Asramali, 8, Yomuna-pritidSyaka, 
9, Divilkara, 10, Jagannatha, 11, Saptas'va, 12, Prabhdkara, 13, Lokachakshu, 
14, Svayambhu, 15, Chhay&ratipradAyaka, 16, Timirdri, 17, Dinadhava, 18, 
Lokatrayaprakasaka, 19, Bhaktabandhu, 20, Day&sindhu, 21, Karmas&kshi, 
22, Paratpara. 
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Sun as the healer of diseases. 


The most remarkable fact noticeable in this story, is the recognition of the sun as the healer of diseases. In the dawn of 

ancient Indian mythology, the sun occupied the most prominent place in a quite different capaci¬ 
ty. As the source of light, heat and life, it could not but produce a most vivid impression on the 

minds of those who first attempted to rise above the earth in search of a first cause of the diverse phenomena of creation and 
destruction which surrounded them. Its position, its majesty, its beneficence, alike recommended it to be the most adorable 
of objects. It was too far removed from the reach of human touch to be called matter; it was the most gorgeous and majestic 
obj Jet on which the human eye could rest; and it was perfectly unconnected with everything that could do any harm to man. 
And nothing in human conception could, in primitive times, be more fitly associated with the Divinity than the bright god of 
day. Its earliest epithet was Prajdpati , the lord of the animated creation, and innumerable wore the hymns which the early Ary- 
ans addressed to it to bespeak its favour. Air, water, and fire were but its manifestations, and abided in it. In course of time, 
however, it lost this proud pre-eminence, and took the secondary position of the visible emblem of the invisible Godhead. 
The sacred Gayatrx of the Brahmans recognised it in this capacity ; it invoked not the sun, but the Divine Spirit which vivi¬ 
fied it. But the sun did not cease to bo a god. Instead of being the God, it became one of the gods,—it became Vishrtu, the 
ft All-Pervader.” Other changes followed, and these have been already summarised in a preceding part of this work (ante I, 
pp. 157/). The last capacity in which wo find the sun in the S'astras is that of curing diseases, especially leprosy, and in 

this character it appears in the few temples still extant in honour of it. 

When this last transition took place is not known, but from two verses* quoted in the Kavya Prakas'a of Mammatha 
Bhatta which dates from the 9th century, it would seem that the idea of the sun being the divinity over diseases must be consi¬ 
derably older. Mayura Bhatta lived long before the date of the Kavya Prakas'a, and he, having composed a century of verses 
in praise of Surya, is said to have cured himself of leprosy.f Goyichandra, in his commentary on the Sankshiptasara, says 
that cures from diseases result from the grace of Surya,$ and other authorities may be easily multiplied. According to the 
Puranas, the sun had, by Sanjna, the twin As'vinikumdras, who were the physicians of the gods. 

But whatever the age when the change took place, Konarak has been noted from a long period as a holy one, and 

especially beneficial to those who are afflicted with leprosy. The Kapila Sanhita is particularly 
Monts of Konaiab;. eloquent in its praise. It says: “ The forest called Mai trejm was produced by the penances of 

the sage Maitreya. A person going thereto immediately cures himself of the frightful disease. Those who wish to dwell 
there without passion and free from sin, have their desires fulfilled by the lord of day. Those who give up their life in 
the delightful forest of Maitreya, casting aside all their sins, repair to the region of light. Those who devoutly behold 
the image of the sun on a Sunday in the sacred abode of Ravi, and those who die in the Maitreya forest, attaining immortality 
and freedom from all subsequent births, repair to the region of the Devas, and enjoy eternal felicity with the sun. 
Whoever worships Bhdskara there with ardent faith immediately frees himself from all sins, and obtains whatever he 
wishes. There exists the holy pool named Mangala which bestows desirable rewards to gods. A person bathing in it 
on a Tuesday for certain obtains prosperity. There also exists the sacred pool Salmalibhanda, the purifier of the three 
regions, the remover of all sins, the pure, the adored of Siddhas and Gandharvas, surrounded by many saints, and the 
giver of salvation to all. Bathing therein men attain the light of the sun. Bathing in the Salmalibhanda, and then 
beholding the lord of shadows, a person, destroying his sins, repairs to the region of the sun. There is not, verily there 
is not a river on earth equal to the Siiryagdnga. Bathing in the sea before the place, a person purifies himself from all 
sins. The lord of waters, the sea, is the noblest of all sacred waters, and in the waves of the lord of rivers there exists the 
sacred Rdmes'vara which Rama worshipped for the good of created beings ; and those good men who worship that Rdmes'va- 
ra with due faith, obtain desirable rewards from Ramachandra himself. Whoever worships Mahes'vara there with aroma¬ 
tics, flowers, and edibles, goes to the region of S'iva in a celestial car. Those who bathe in due form in the waters of the 
Chandrabhaga, attain a body resplendent as that of the moon, and ultimately translate themselves to the mansion of Indra. 
There exists an all-granting tree named Arkavata, adorned by numerous birds, and at its foot dwell many saints, and whoever 
goes to this salvation-giving banian tree, becomes for certain indestructible. For the good of animated beings, Surya himself 
has become that tree, and those who recite the excellent mantra of Surya under its shade, in three fortnights attain perfec¬ 
tion. On the earth this Arkavata is the same with the Nandana tree of heaven, and I verily say unto thee thereby dwell 
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Siddhas. Those who there reflect on Vishnu obtain the favour of Vishnu. Whoever dwells under that tree is doubtless a 
Siddha. Those who worship the maker of day on the day of Vijaya-saptami become successful everywhere, and free from 
sin. Those who devoutly behold the Car Festival in the Maitreya forest, behold the real body of the sun.”* 

The reference to the Car Festival above made is of interest. It has been already shown {ante, pp. 135f) that that festival 

owes its origin to Buddhism, and its presence here suggests the idea that in it we have the survival 
Buddhist origin of the place. ^ ^ Buddhist rite. The place must have been a flourishing town in the time of the Buddhists, 

though perhaps not so important as Bhuvanes'vara or Puri, and even as the two latter were appropriated by the Hindu® so 
was the former; and S'iva and Vishnu having been provided for, Surya came in for the third place. The five leading forms of 
modern Hinduism, including those of the S'aivas, the Vaishnavas, the S'auras, the S'aktas and the Ganapatyas, had already 
long since obtained good currency in the 5th and the 6th centuries, and, at the revival of Hinduism in Orissa about that 
time, it is but natural to suppose that each sect should select one of the principal Buddhist seats of the province for its 
respective system of religion. Accordingly we find the S'aivas at Bhuvanes'vara, the Vaishnavas at Puri, and the S'aktas at 
Yajapur, all unquestable Buddhist places, still possessing vestiges of former Buddhist domination ; and Konarak and Darpan 
the places for S'urya and Ganes'a, may be fairly supposed to have been Buddhist. The evidence available is, certainly, 
exceedingly meagre and unsatisfactory; but without the assumption of previous sanctity and celebrity, it becomes difficult 
to account for the selection of a sea-beach for the dedication of so costly and magnificent a temple as the Black Pagoda. 

During the ascendancy of tho Muhammadans, the place was still of considerable importance, and the Pathans were not 

above claiming it as their own, and attributing, at least a part of, its sanctity to a saint of their 
Muhammadan account. gect< This ig evidenced by a story cited by Abu’l Fazl in the Ain-i-Akbari. It is there said—“ Many 

pretend that at this place is the tomb of Kabir Mowelhid, and to this day they relate many stories of his sayings and doings. 
He was revered both by M uhammadans and Hindus on account of his wisdom and exemplary virtue. When he died, the 
Brahmans wanted to carry his body to be burnt, and the Muhammadans insisted on burying it; but when they lifted up tho 
sheet from tho bier, the corpse could not be found ”f 

Of the Great Temple at the place, Abu’l Fazl gives the following account: “ Near to Jaganaut is the temple of the sun, 
in the erecting of which was oxpondod the whole revenue of Orissa for twelve years. No one can behold this immense 
edifice without being struck with amazement. The wall which surrounds tho whole is one hundred and fifty cubits high, and 
nineteen cubits thick. There are three entrances to it. At the eastern gate are two very fine figures of elephants, each with 
a man upon his trunk. To tho west are two surprising figures of horsemen, completely armed; and over the northern gate 
are carved two tigers, who having killed two elephants, are sitting upon them. In the front of the gate is a pillar of black 
ptone,i of an octagonal form, fifty cubits high. There are nine flights of steps; after ascending which, you come into an 
extensive enclosure, wliero you discover a large dome, constructed of stone, upon which are carved the sun and stars, and 
round them is a border, where are represented a variety of human figures expressing the different passions of the mind ; some 
kneeling, others prostrated with their faces upon the earth; together with minstrels, and a number of strange and wonderful 
animals, such as never existed but in imagination. This is said to be a work of seven hundred and thirty years’ antiquity. 
Kajali Nursing Doo finished this building, thereby erecting for himself a lasting monument of fame. There are twenty-eight 
other temples belonging to this pagoda, six before the northern gate, and twenty-two without the enclosure; and they are all 
reported to have performed miracles.”§ 
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J Now erected before the Puri temple. 
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This description was apparently obtained from a correspondent who was by no means an accurate observer, and its 
details are obviously faulty. It shows, however, that the place was at the time, about the close of the 16th century, still 
flourishing, and not totally deserted as it now is. The Temple Annals say that the images of Sdrya and Chandra, 
which were tho presiding divinities of the Konarak temple, were brought away to Puri by Narasinha Deva. (A. 1). 1628 ■ 

1652). It must follow that the accident which knocked down the temple, however caused, must have occurrod between 1602, 
when Abu’l Fazl died, and the beginning of the reign of Narasinha Deva, or within the first half of the seventeenth century. 
With the removal of the sacred images, from a place which had no manufactures or commerce, nor any largo navigable rivers, 
its desertion by the people who gave it eclat was a consequence which took only a few years to be consummated. The sea also 
had been gradually receding from its old shore-line, for originally the town was situated close by the sea-beach, and it is now 
more than a mile away from it, and that must have also told upon the prosperity and contributed to the desertion of the place. 

Of the twenty-eight minor temples noticed by Abu’l Fazl there is no trace left now; and of the great temple 

itself, there is but a small remnant. The height of the enclosing wall as given by him is palpably 
wrong; no enclosing wall that I have ever seen or read of rose to the stupendous height of a hun¬ 
dred and fifty cubits. The wall is no longer existent; but from the remains of the trenches formed by those who dug out 
and carried away the stones from its foundation, I calculate its thickness to have been about 7 or 8 feet; and, judg¬ 
ing from that, I believe the height of the wall was under 25 feet. I noticed a few of the battlements which originally 
capped the wall, and are now lying about here and there, and they measured twenty-two inches in height with a thickness of 
about 16 inches. They had been evidently set up along the outer edge of the wall, leaving a broad berm behind for soldiers 
to walk about, and defend the temple from outside attack. They are of identically the same shape and size as those of 
the battlements on the eastern and the southern sides of the Puri enclosure, (plates LII, LIII), and people say that the latter 
were brought from Konarak and set up when the Puri temple was repaired in the early part of-tho last century. This identity 
of shape and size, coupled with the fact already noticed (p. 113) that these eastern and the southern battlements are different 
from those that occur on the western and the northern sides and which are older and smaller, fully bear out the tradition. 

The trenches referred to about are not continuous; they have been filled up in most places ; and the land on the western 
and the northern sides have been ploughed up and brought under cultivation; I could not, therefore, measure the length of 
the enclosure. The breadth was, as far as I could make out, between 500 and 550 feet, and the length must have been about 
750 feet. According to Abu’l Fazl this enclosure was pierced on three sides by gateways; but the images of horses, tigers 
and elephants, said to have been placed by these gateways, are still extant, lying by the three doorways of tho porch of the 
temple, and their pedestals are still traceable there. It is not at all likely that those who pulled down the gateways 
took the trouble to remove the images a great way off only to cast them on the ground. It is to bo presumed, therefore, that 
the sites of the statues were the sides of the doors of tho porch; for I suspect the reporter of Abu’l Fazl confounded 
the outer gateways with the three doorways of the porch. The principal gateway was doubtless placed on the 
eastern side, right in front of the temple. It was most probably covered over by a pyramidal structure like what wo see at 
Bhuvanes'vara and Puri; but there is nothing to show whether this was repeated on the other sides or not. The Bhuvanes'va- 
ra enclosure has a propylon on the cast side, a small doorway each on the north and the south sides, but none on the west, 
and the same arrangement at one time obtained in the inner enclosing wall of the Puri temple, but its outer courtyard now 
has pyramidal propylons of uniform make on all the four sides ; it is difficult to determine, therefore, how many gateways 
there were at Konarak. Thore might have been three as stated by Abu’l Fazl; but there are no traces of them now to be 
seen. The mistake made by Abu’l Fazl regarding the position of the statues has led Mr. Stirling to another. He is of opinion 
that “ within this (outer enclosure) was a second enclosure having three entrances called the As'va or horse, the IlasU or 
elephant, and the Sfflia or Lion gate, from the colossal figures of those animals, which surmounted the several side posts. The 
horses and elephants on tho north and south,* have long since been precipitated from their bases, but the lions or rather 
griffins still retain the attitude and position assigned to them by Abu’l Fazl, except that they are standing, instead of sitting, 
on the bodies of elephants, and have one paw lifted in the act of striking”.* Now as the positions of the figures was close by, 
almost abutting, the entrances of tho Audience Hall, there could not have been a second enclosuro. The difficulty of removing 
the statues urged with regard to the outer enclosure, applies equally to an inner one. 

The original plan of the Bhuvanes'vara and the Puri temples included only two buildings, a temple proper and a porch 

or audience hall, the Jagamohan or Mohan of the Uriyas. Two other buildings were subsequent- 

The Bhoga Mandapa. 

ly, at different times, added to each so as to make a suite of four buildings standing in a file and 
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communicating with eacli other. The Kon&rak builder, in addition to the two principal ones, took in hand a third, and 
he placed it so that enough room was loft between it and the second for a fourth. In other words ho had the temple 
and porch abutting each other, and the Bhoga Mandapa or Hall of Offerings at a short distance, leaving space for the Dancing 
Hall to be afterwards built. From its position, detached from the temple, the third building could not have well served the 
purposes which its name would indicate. Originally it must have been intended either for a Dancing Hall, a place of 
entertainment and music, or a lecture-room where the people congregated to hear the Sastras interpreted, as in the 
chaultries of Southern India and the Mukti Mandapa of Puri, though it was not an open building such as chaultries and 
Mukti Mandapas usually are. But whatever it was it was dismantled during the last century and removed to Puri, where it 
has now been set up as the Hall of Offerings of the Lord of the world (p. 120). Its site at Konarak is now indicated by a 
huge mass of rubbish overgrown with jungle. 

Of the other two buildings the temple proper is also now totally dismantled, and forming an enormous mass of stones, 

studded with a few pipal trees here and there, and harbouring snakes, from the dread of which 
The Tower or Temple proper. . .... 

few care to approach it. The only work of art prominently noticeable on it at the time when 

I visited the place was a figure of a rampant lion, which had projected from the southern face of the tower. Wishing to have 
it measured with a tape, I desired a cowherd boy to go up and do the needful for .me ; but the dread of snakes made him 
refuse my offer of two rupees, when his daily earnings probably did not exceed a penny. I guessed its size to be about 
14 feet, and its weight, including that of the horizontal portion which was built into the wall, to be about 6 tons. It had 
jutted out in the air at a height of about a hundred feet from the ground. Judging from the Great Tower and other temples 
of Bhuvanes'vara, I believe there were similar figures also on the west and the north sides of the temple, but they are 
now' completely buried in rubbish. In 1824, when Mr. Stirling visited tho place, only a small section of the temple 
was standing. It was about one hundred and twenty feet in height, and, when seen from a distance, gave “ to the ruin a 
singular appearance, something resembling that of a ship under sail.”* This portion was still standing in 1839, when 
Mr. Fergusson took a drawing of it for his “ Picturesque Illustrations of the Architecture of Hindustan but when I saw 
it at the close of 1868 its upper portion had tumblod down. Mr. Fergusson lias since produced a restored drawing of 
this temple, and it affords the only representation that can now he had of this most magnificent sample of Orissan art. 

How the temple fell cannot now be positively affirmed, but that tho destruction was caused either by a sinking of the 
foundation, or by a smart shock of earthquake, there can be no doubt. Exception might be taken to the earthquake theory 
as no effect of a seismic commotion is now visible on tho porch ; but the effect of an earthquake on a slender tower upwards 
of 200 feet high would be very different from what it would bo on a squat four-sided room with stone walls from 10 to 
20 feet thick, and the tower might well suffer when the room escapes without a crack. It is difficult, however, to conceive 
that the memory of so severe a seismic catastrophe could be entirely forgotten. No slight quake could knock down so 
solid a structure of stono as the temple unquestionably was, and a quake sufficiently vigorous for the purpose must have 
been vory extensively felt, and for certain remembered. But tradition is entirely silent in this respect, and I am disposed, 
therefore, to lay greater stress on the faulty character of the foundation. The ground is everywhere in this locality sandy, 
and, though it is to he presumed that the architect had taken some procaution against the fault of the soil by carrying 
his foundation below tho level of tho upper sandy layer, it is very likely that he failed to reach the solid earth below, 
and. building on sand, rendered the chance of the foundation sinking possible, and that chance overtook his work in time. 
It is certain that the pillars which supported tho masonry ceiling of tho porch, did fall by the sinking of the ground on which 
they had been built. ' Situated in the middle of a square room with stone walls 10 to 20 feet they could not break but by sinking, 
and they brought down the ceiling along with them. No force to knock them down could be applied laterally which 
would leavo the side walls uninjured ; and the walls are uninjured. It is obvious that iu tailing the pillars did not knock 
against the walls, and we can attribute their fall only to the sinking of their bases. No other theory can suffice to explain the 
occurrence. If so, what has unquestionably happened in the porch, may be fairly assumed to have occurred in the temple. 
Mr. Fergusson is of this opinion. He says, “ From an examination of the ruins themselves, I am inclined to think that the 
failure of the marshy foundation that supported so enormous a mass was by far the most probable cause. Had the place 
been subject to earthquakes, the tottering fragment of tho tower that still remains could scarcely have stood for two 
centuries, and lightning could scarcely have shattered so enormous a pyramidal mass, and was much more likely 
to have been attracted by the iron-roofed porch than by the tower which probably had no iron iu its composition, 
while the appearance of the ruin is exactly that which would result from a subsidence of tho foundation.”f That 
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the temple did not suffer from hostile attack may be assumed as certain, for stone walls of the thickness under notice 
could not be knocked down by any artillery which an enemy could bring to bear against them two to three hundred 
years ago. Artillery of the time did not break down the brick temple at Buddha Gaya.* . Nor can we assume any¬ 
thing like blasting with gunpowder, as the quantity of powder which would have sufficed to knock down the temple 
would have also told seriously on the four walls of the porch. Mere undermining would havo been a dangerous game for 
the miners; it would havo besides required a long time, and left a huge tumulus of earth and sand in the neighbourhood. 
Adverting to the destruction and desecration of the temple, Mr. Stirling gives a story, the main element of which, a load¬ 
stone, is obviously fictitious, but the story is worthy of note. It runs thus : 

“ The natives of the neighbouring villages have a strange fable to account for its desertion. They relate that a 
Jcumbha pathar or loadstone, of immense size, was formerly lodged in the summit of the great tower, which had the 
effect of drawing ashore all vessels passing near the coast. The inconvenience of this was so much felt, that about two 
centuries since, in the Mughal time, the crew of a ship landed at a distance and stealing down the coast, attackod the temple, 
scaled the tower, and carried off the loadstone. The priests, alarmed at this violation of tho sanctity of the place, removed 
the image of the god with all its paraphernalia to Puri, where they have ever since remained, and from that date the 
tepiple became deserted and went rapidly to ruin. As above intiiuatod, tho origin of its dilapidation may obviously be 
ascribed either to an earthquake or to lightning, but many causes have concurred to accelerate the progress of destruction 
when once a beginning had been made. To say nothing of the effects of weather on a deserted building, and of tho 
vegetation that always takes root under such circumstances, it is clear that much injury has been done by the inhabitants 
of the neighbourhood, in forcing out tho iron clamps which held the stones together, for the sake of tho metal ; and it is 
well known that the officers of the Marhattd government actually beat down a part of the walls, to procure materials' for 
building some insignificant temples at Puri."f 

From its great height the tower served,- as the porch now does, as a beacon to mariners, warning them of the shallow 
shore of the neighbourhood, and it was an easy transit from that to the romantic loadstone and the story of Sinbad the sailor 
of the ‘ Arabian Nights.’ I was at first induced to think that the fall took place before tho consecration of the temple, and 
communicated the opinion to Dr. Hunter; but after mature consideration I am forced to a different conclusion. The ago 
of the imao-es of the sun and the moon must date from the time the place was appropriated to Hindu worship in the 5tli, the 
6th, or the 7th century, and the Gangetic king Lringuliya Narasinha built tho great temple for their better accommodation. 
The consecration, therefore, must have taken place immediately after its completion. Thereafter, wo have the testimony of 
Abu’l Fazl that the place continued in a thriving condition for three centuries, and fell only in the beginning of the 
17tli century. It is impossible to believe that the temple was left unconsecrated for such a length of time. 

The Jagamohan or Audience Hall is the only portion of tho temple now in existence in its entirety: it passes under 

the name of the “ Black Pagoda.” It is a square building of 66 feet a side, with a twofold 

Tho Audience Hall. projection on each side. In this respect the Konarak Jagamohan is different from tho Puri 

and the Bhuvanes'vara examples. The latter are, as already shown, so broken by a multiplicity of buttress-like 
projections and receding angles, that the original quadrangular character of their ground plan is not at all perceptible 
to the eye, whereas here the square form is prominently and obtrusively apparent (see Plate LVI and compare with Plate LIV). 
Mr. Stirling notices the square ground-plan, but adds, “If we take in tho four projecting doorways, it should rather 
be called a cross ft but the double projection on each side cannot strictly be so designated. Tho projections are 
comparatively slight, and barely sufficient to break the monotony of tho flat walls without disturbing their general character. 
Thu plinth is high, about 7 feet, and forms a berm all round the building; but rubbish and broken stones have so 
accumulated all round that I could not ascertain the way in which it had been ornamented. Its existence is indicated 
by a flight of nine steps on the east side by which access is had to the top of the berm. Similar flights unquestionably 
existed on the north and the south sides; but they are, except in a few places, now buried under rubbish. Abovo 
tho berm there is a base-moulding formed of a tile one foot thick, over it a deep cyma engraved on tho upper surface in the 
form of lotus petals, and thereupon a thin receding tile. The walls over this plinth are diversified by niches formed by 
flat pilasters, and divided into two tiers by a broad flat-ribbed band which goes all round the building, and gives to the 
whole the appearance of two storeys. Taking into account the plinth and the bands which lie on the upper row of niches, 
people generally describe the building as four-storeyed. 


* My Buddha Gaya, p. 81. 
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The niches ai'e set off with floral bands, and designed for statues of men, women and lions. The bands are of the various 
types so common at Bhuvanes'vara (see illustrations in Yol. I), but they are superior both in conception and in execution; taken 
altogether they afford the most beautiful specimens of Orissan art. Above the upper row of niches there is another series of 
horizontal bands similar in make to the lower one, but of much greater depth, being equal to the depth of the space devoted 
to the upper row of niches, and this completes the decoration of the side walls. 

The cornice of this building is perfectly horizontal as at Bhuvanes'vara and Puri, and projects nearly six feet from the 
body of the walls. It is formed of large slabs laid flat on the wall, and has, as elsewhere, no support of any kind, except 
what it derives from the portion resting on the wall on which it is placed, and the weight of the masonry built over it. Its 
outer edge is carved into a frieze of animals, and is set off by a series of richly carved lancet-headed crests. 

The roof begins on the cornice and recodes uniformly to produce a perfect pyramid, the style of building being of the 
horizontal arch pattern so common in Hindu temples all over India. The perpendicular height of this pyramid is 63 
or 64 feet, and the slope about 72 feet. The body of the pyramid is not left bare; at intervals ledges of the depth of 
the cornice, projoct, and these with the cornice form a series of seven steps, of the same character and style, differing 
only in the figures carved on their edges, the pattern being different, lions, elephants, geese, soldiers, &c. being the 
objects carved. Above the seventh ledge the pyramidal core is left bare to the height of several feet; in other words 
it forms a deep recess, the front of which is ornamented by a line of life-size human figures, with uplifted hands, showing 
as if they were supporting the superincumbent weight of a second series of six ledges. In 1838 when Mr. Fergusson 
visited the place, most of the figures were in situ ; but in 1869 they had been removed or broken down. Over the 
sixth ledge of the second series the bare pyratnid re-appears with a line of human figures as in the first instance, and 
•thereupon a series of five ledges are produced. The edges of these are left uncarved, and herein, as in most other 
details, the architect displays his consummate knowledge of his art. The edges are under 16 inches in thickness, and 
bassi-rilievi thereon placed at a height of over 80 feet would have been totally lost to the beholder. Over the topmost 
ledge comes a compressed ribbed dome supported on crouching lions, and having over it a bell-shaped figure carved over 
with lotus-petals, and thereupon a second dome supported on lions as the first, the arrangement being the exact counterpart 
of what obtains in the Audience Hall of the Great Tower at Bhuvanes'vara (plate XXX). Originally over this stood the 
vase-shaped Kalas'a common on Orissan porches ; but it has been somehow knocked down. 

The following is Mr. Fergusson’s description of this magnificent roof: “ The roof, which in height is about equal to the 
width of the temple, Or sixty feet, is likewise divided into four compartments, the two lowest of which are composed of six 
projecting cornices, separated by a deeply recessed compartment containing sculpture as large as life; while all the faces of 
these twelve cornices ai’e covered by bassi-rilievi of processions, hunting and battle scenes and representations of all the occu¬ 
pations and amusements of life. The immense variety of illustrations of Hindu manners contained in it may be imagined 
when we think that, with a height of from one foot to eighteen inches, the frieze extends to nearly three thousand feet in 
length, and contains, probably, at least twice that number of figures. The upper of the three compartments has only five 
cornices, and none of their faces are sculptured. The wliolo is crowned by the lotus-shaped dominical ornament, as is 
universally the case, but which is hero of a singularly elegant form. "Were such a roof as this placed over a colonnade 
or on a wall much cut up with openings, it would, no doubt, be overpoweringly heavy ; but placed as it is on a solid 
wall, with only one opening on each face, and that so deeply recessed, I scarcely know one so singularly appropriate and 
elegant; and the play of light and shade from its bold and varied projections and intervening shadows give it a brilliant 
and sparkling effect that, I confess, I have almost never seen equalled.”* 

The porch has, as usual in Orissa, a single door on each side. The door is placed in the middle of the central bay, 
which projects nearly ten feet from the line of the wall. The western door is covered by the debris of the fallen temple 
on the outside, and that of the ceiling inside, and could not, therefore, be seen. The doors on the other three sides are 
very much alike, and, mutatis mutandis, the description of one applies to the other two. The most elaborately finished is the 
eastern gate which forms the main entrance to the chamber. It was originally flanked on each side by a polygonal pilaster, 
which was in situ in 1838 when Mr. Fergussou made his drawing, but I saw no trace of it. The broken face of the wall 
shown in Plate No. LYI, indicates the position it occupied. On its outer side there were two statues one over the other 
in a line with the niches in the wall. The left-hand side figures are still extant; but those on the right side have been 
destroyed. The pilasters supported an iron beam 21 feet long with an average scantling of 1 X 8 inches (see Vol. I, p. 36) 
and over it was placed a heavy piece of stone 19' X 3 X 3. This formed the architrave, and on its front were carved 

* Picturesque Illustrations of Ancient Architecture in Hindustan, p. 28. 




in bas-relief the images of the nine planets. The top of the architrave was placed flush with the horizontal bands which 
form the upper tier of the four-fold division of the wall. In Mr. Forgusson’s picturo somo bassi-rilievi are shown on 
the space between the top of the architrave and the cornice,'* but in my photograph the space appears all brokon 
and dilapidated. In fact the fall of the side pilasters brought down the iron beam, the stone architrave, and the sculptures 
above them. In some respects Mr. Fergusson’s picture appears to be a restoration, and I am not certain, therefore, whether 
the side pilasters with their superstructure have fallen since 1838, or had tumbled before that date. At the close of 1868 the 
beam was lying in front of the temple, and the stone architrave on a truck at a distance of about two hundred yards from it. 

The face of the stone architrave is divided into nine panels, each containing a human figure, richly ornamented, wearing 
a high-pointed crown, and seated cross-legged on a lotus. The panels are framed by squat pilasters supporting a 
trifoiled arch, (Plate LYIII). The design is neat, and beautifully executed. The first figure, beginning from the left-hand 
side, is that of Ravi or the sun. According to a hymn attributed to Vyksa, ho should be of the colour of the hibiscus flower 
(jab&J, and very refulgent ;f but in sculpture he appears like a genial-looking man holding a full-blown lotus in each uplifted 
hand. The second is Soma or the moon. In appearance it is the counterpart of the first, except in the position of the 
hands, which are stretched forward, the left holding a water vessel, and the right a rosary which he is engaged in counting. 
The hymn aforesaid assigns him a white colour like that of conch-shell, or snovv.J The third is Mangala (Mars); tho 
fourth Buddha (Mercury), son of the moon; the fifth Vriliaspati, (Jupiter); the sixth S'ukra (Venus); and the seventh 
Sani, (Saturn). In sculpture they are alike in form, feature, ornaments and occupation, except Jupiter who sports a flowing 
beard. In the hymn, the third is described to be a red-coloured youth, born of tho earth, resplendent as an agglomeration 
of lightning, and holding a spiko.§ The fourth is a son of the moon, of a dark blue colour like that of the bud of the priyanr/u, 
(Panicum IialicumJ , of unrivalled beauty and benign appearance.|| The fifth is of the colour of gold ; ho is the high priest of 
gods and sages.^f The sixth is the high priest of the Asuras, and of the colour of the stalk of the winter jessamine fJcsmenia 
pubescen-sj.** The seventh is the son of Ravi, (Sun) by Chliaya, (darkness,) and of a deep blue colour.ff The eighth Rdhu or 
the ascending node, is the son of Sinhika. lie was produced by ono human body being divided into two, the upper 
half forming him, and the lower half the descending node. He is of a most fierce aspect, and the oppressor of tho 
sun and the^moon,^ one or other of which, according to Puranic mythology,§§ he swallows and thereby produces 
an eclipse. In sculpture he is represented as a grinning grotesque monster, with one immense canine tooth projecting 
from the upper jaw; he has a rounded crown with three triangular peaks, and a nimbus of rays terminating in dots. In 
one hand ho holds a rounded object, which Mr. Stirling takes for a hatchet, but which is probably meant for the sun, 
and in the other a crescent moon. The last is Ketu, tho descending node, son of Rudra; he is of tho colour of a smoke 
rising from smouldering straw, fierce and wicked, the oppressor of the stars.j||| The upper part of his body is in all its 
details similar to that of the first four figures, but the lower part is formed of tho body of a serpent which coils round 
so as at first sight to produce the impression of its being of the same character as that of the first seven figures. The busts 
of most of the figures are so developed as to appear like those of young women. Mr. Stirling describes the 6th as a youthful 
female, with “ plump well rounded figure but the mistake has arisen from the association of the idea of Venus with 

this figure. As an Englishman, Mr. Stirling could not shake off his early impressions. In India neither the moon nor 
Venus is anywhere likened to a female. On reference to the photograph, (Plate LVIII) it will also be seen that the sixth 
figure does not differ from the others. Images of these planets, besides, occur over the doorway of all the richer temples in 
Orissa, and nowhere has a female been placed in the room of the high priest of the Asuras. In legends S'ukra is blind of 
one eye, but this is not shown in sculpture. The object of placing the planets over the gateway is to make them, who are 
the arbiters of mundane destiny, subservient to the welfare of the temple. 

Both the design and the execution of tho frieze are excellent, and as the stone was lying uncared for in front of tho porch, 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal some time ago expressed a wish to have it brought to its Museum at Calcutta. The Govern¬ 
ment, thereupon, sanctioned a grant of Rs. 3,000 for its removal, and the work was made over to the Public Works 
Department. The grant, however, sufficed for the laying of a tram-road and the removal of the stone to a distance of about 
two hundred yards, and, the nearest port for putting the stone on board a Government steamer being somewhat over a 
mile, the work had to be abandoned, and the stone now lies on its truck as shown in the photograph. 


* Picturesque Illustrations of Ancient Architecture in Hindustan, plate III. 
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The door-frame is of chlorite, and of a rectangular shape. It appears, however, in the annexed photograph (Plate LVII) 
narrow above and broad at the base, like an ancient Egyptian doorway; this is owing to error produced by the camera having 
been placed in a slanting position on very low ground right in front. Its front is one mass of carving of the richest and most 
sumptuous description to be seen anywhere in India. The pattern is conventional, being met with not only in different parts 
of Orissa, notably in the porch of the Great Tower of Bhuvanesvara, but also in the Ajanta Cave No. 1* and elsewhere; but its 
finish is most exquisite. Tho design includes seven distinct bands enclosed in a frame having its edge moulded in the form of a 
cyraarecta, and set off with a series of lotus petals edged with beaded ornaments. In the photograph the petals may be mistaken 
for echinae. The bands are all set on the same level; they riso from the top of alto-rilievo human figures standing in different 
attitudes, and terminate at the corner of the lintel, the transverse portions on the lintel being in some of the bands differently 
ornamented. The inmost band has a floral design similar to Fig. 24, Plate XI of Vol. I. The next is formed of two twining 
serpents which terminate at the top in a female bust. The chaste design and exquisite finish of this scroll cannot be surpassed 
by any carving of mediaeval times. The third is formed of panels filled in, alternately, with the coat-of-arms design shown in 
Fig. 46 b, Plate XXXIII, Vol. I, and human couples in disgustingly obscene attitudes. In the transverse portion of this band 
tho coat-of-arms design is omitted, and the human couples are replaced by single squatting figures, either singing, or playing on 
musical instruments. The fourth is a trailing vino in the loops of which cherubs are at play. In the transverse portion of this 
band the vine is dropped, and the cherubs are replaced by human figures in a flying attitude, each carrying a female seated on 
his out-stretched thigh. (Fig. 146, Plate XXXVI, Vol. I.) The fifth is formed of a series of miniature pilasters set one over the 
other, the transverse portion being filled in with musicians playing mostly on the lai-ge drum called khola, (Fig. 169, Plate XXX, 
Vol. I.) Tho sixth is a repetition of tho third in every detail; and the seventh is formed of a string of cucurbitaceous 
flowers (Fig. 143, Plate XXXVI, Vol. I). In tho middle of the transverse portion of each band there is a panel flanked with 
pilasters and filled in with bassi-rilievi. The subject of the lowest panel is the sun as shown in the Navagraha frieze, holding 
a full-blown lotus in each hand, and attended by two servants waving cliauris. In the next panel the central figure is a 
raja explaining something to a minister standing with folded hands on one side, while a servant on the other side 
waves a cliauri. This is repeated in the third, fourth, fifth and sixth panels. In the topmost panel the rdja appears in 
a niche surmounted by a trifoiled arch and having the head of an elephant on each side. 0 

When the side pilasters were in situ the frame was separated from them by an interval of about a foot and a half, 
which was left plain. This arrangement brought out the carvings in good relief, and by marked contrast produced excellent 
artistic effect. The sides of tho entrance were also perfectly plain, tho large polished chlorite slabs with which they 
are lined producing a much better effect than any carved work could do. The slabs have now been defaced bv the 
Vandalism of European visitors—mostly civil and military officers who have from time to time hold charge of the districts 
of Puri and Cuttack,—wdio have purchased cheap immortality by scratching their names thereon with penknives or other 
iron instruments, To the honour of the learned historian of Orissa, I must, however, add that Mr. Stirling’s name does not 
appear on the slabs. 

The interior of the chamber is plain. The walls wore plastered and white-washed, but not set off with any carving. 
A plain moulding formed of a cyma and a tile runs all round the room at a height of 5 feet from the floor, and that is tho 
only decoration which has been attempted for the interior. The floor is entirely covered by a large mass of rubbish, 
which has resulted from the fall of a false flat ceiling which originally covered the under surface of the pyramidal roof. 
This ceiling was supported on four square pillars which had divided the area of the room into a nave and two aisles. 
The remains of these pillars are still to be found in tho midst of the rubbish, as also the iron beams which were laid over 
them, and which extended from them to the side walls to support the ceiling. The beams are of thick scantling, and from 12 
to 20 feet long. A few of the beams are still sticking to the walls by one end, the other hanging in the air. The ceiling- 
formed no part of the roof, and there was considerable space left vacant between it and the roof. According to Abu’l Fazl’s 
description the ceiling was painted (p. 148); but no trace of such painting can now be found. It is obvious the pillars 
did not fall from the weight of the roof, nor could lightning or earthquake knock them down, leaving the side walls and 
tho roof untouched. Hostile human agency could not be brought to bear upon them without injuring the walls, 
but tho walls are uninjured, and even the plastering on them is tolerably intact. The solution of the problem, therefore, 
can be effected only by the supposition that the foundation of the pillars sank, and thereby brought down the superstructure. 

Taking the structure as a whole it is the noblest specimen of moflimval art extant in India. Faults it has, both 
mechanical and artistic, and serious ones too,—but its general excellence entirely covers its defects, and very justly did 
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Abu’l T'azl remark “ that no ono can behold this immense edifice without being struck with amazement.” Mr. I 1 ergusson, 
by far the ablest European critic who has visited this temple, and whoso opinion in a question of this kind would cany 
the greatest weight, is most emphatic in his praise of this monument. He says, u The temple itsclt is of the same term as all 
the Orissan temples, and nearly of the same dimensions as the great ones of Bobaneswar and Puri; it surpasses, however, 
.both these in lavish richness of detail; so much so, indeed, that perhaps I do not exaggerate when I say that it is, for 
its size, the most richly ornamented building—externally at least—in the whole world.”* Again ; “ Taken altogether, this 
building may, as far as my experience goes, bo considered as ono of the vory best specimens of Indian architecture as an 
exterior; though in Upper India there are interiors infinitely finer. There is altogether so much consonance in tho paits 
and appropriateness in the details, that the effect of the whole is particularly charming. In speaking, however, thus in 
its praise, I must be understood to limit that to its effect as an artistic architectural composition; for tho sculpture that 
covers the walls—not the roof—is generally bad in design and execution, and of an obscenity of expression which it is 
impossible to describe, and which it would be difficult for even a very depraved European imagination to conceive.! It is, 
however, so completely subordinate to the architecture, that this defect is not porcoived in contemplating the building at 
such a distance as enables one to grasp it as a whole.”! 

Adverting to the sculptures of this temple, Mr. Stirling says, “ The skill and labour of tho best artists, seem to have 
been reserved for the finely polished slabs of chlorite, which lino and decorate the outer faces of the doorways. The 


whole of the sculpture on these figures, comprising men and animals, foliage, and arabesque patterns, is executed with 
a degree of taste, propriety, and freedom, which would stand a comparison with some ol our best specimens of Gothic 
architectural ornament. The workmanship remains, too, as perfect as if it had just come from under tho chisel of the 
sculptor, owing to the extreme hardness and durability of tho stone.”§ 

The testimony of Dr. W. W. Hunter is also worthy of note. Ho says, “ The most exquisite memorial of sun worship 
in India, or I believe in any country, is the temple of Kanarak upon the Orissa shore. * * It concentrates 
in itself the accumulated beauties of the four architectural centuries among the Hindus. Notwithstanding the indecent 
sculptures which disgrace its exterior wall, it forms the climax of Bengal art, and wrung an unwilling tribute even from 
the Muhammadans.”|| Referring to the tact and talent of the artists, he observes : “ Seulpturos in high relief, exquisitely 
cut, but of an indecent character, cover the exterior walls, and bear witness to an ago when Hindu artists worked from 
nature. The nymphs are beautifully shaped women, in luscious attitudes; the elephants move along at tho true elephant 
trot, and kneel down in stone exactly as they did in life. Some of tho latter have, howover, tho exaggerated ear and 
conventional mouth of modern Hindu sculpture, and the lions must havo been altogether evolved from tho artists’ inner 
consciousness.” 1 ! “ They handled their colossal beams of iron and stone with as much ease and plasticity as modern 
workmen put up pine-rafters ; and fitted in blocks of twenty to thirty tons with absolute precision at a height of eighty feet.” 
ii Among the life-sized pieces, elephants crouch in terror under rampant lions, while mutilated human figures he crushed 
beneath the flat pulpy feet of tho elephants. Clubmen, griffins, warriors on prancing horses, colossal figures of grotesque 
and varied shape, stand about in silent stony groups. The elephants have the flabby under-lips of nature, and exhibit a 
uniformity in all the essential points of their anatomy, with a variety in posture and detail, which Hindu art has long 
forgotten. Two colossal horses guard the southern facade, one perfect, the other with his nock broken and otherwise shattered. 
The right hand stallion has a Roman nose, prominent eyes, nostrils not too open, and in other respects carved from a well- 
bred model; excepting the jowl, which is bridled in close upon the neck, making the channel too narrow—a mistake which I 
have also noticed in the ancient sculptures of Italy and Greece. The legs, too, havo a fleshy and conventional look. He is 
very richly caparisoned with bosses and bands round the face, heavy chain armour on the neck, tasselled necklaces, jewelled 
bracelets on all four legs, and a tasselled breast-band which keeps the saddle in position. Tho saddle resembles the mediaeval 
ones of Western chivalry, with a high pummel and well-marked cantle, but has a modern girth, consisting of a single broad band 
clasped by a buckle outside the fringe of a sumptuous saddle-cloth. The stirrup irons are round, like those of our own cavalry. 
A scabbard for a short Roman sword hangs down on the left, a quiver filled with feathered arrows on the right, while a groom 
adorned with necklaces and breast jewels runs at the horse’s head, holding tho bridlo. The fierce war-stallion has stamped, 
down two of the enemy ; not kicking or prancing, but fairly trampling them into the earth. These appear to be Rakshasas 
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or aborigines, from their woolly hair, tiger like mouths and tusks, and their short curved swords like the national Gurklid 
weapon, flcukuri^J half bill hook, half falchion, and equally suited for ripping up a foe, or for cutting a path through the 
jungle. They wear heavy armlets, but no defensive armour, excepting a round shield made of several plies of metal richly 
carved, with a boss in the centre, and tassels or tufts of hair hanging down from it. The shields appear to have borne 
some heraldic device, and the most perfect of them still exhibits two lizards climbing up on either side of the boss, done 
to tlio life. Such quasi-armorial bearings frequently appear in Orissa. Stirling noticed one at Bliuvanes'war in 1820, and 
the chiefs of the adjoining Tributary States have each a heraldic device or emblem of signature, handed down in their 
families from remote generations.”* 

The date of the Sun Temple, according to the Temple Annals, is S'aka 1200 = A. D. 1278. In the abridged version 

of the Annals the statement runs thus : “ His son Ldnguliya Narasinha Deva reigned for 45 years. 

Date o! the Temple. g, aka 12 <)4. This king erected in the Arka Kshetra a temple to the god Konarka. Ilis seal 

runs thus: ‘ The lord of the earth, the tailed king Narasinha, erected a temple for the ray-garlanded god in the S'aka year 
twelve hundred.’ This king filled up the river Bankimoham.”t Mr. Stirling says, “ the present edifice, it is well-known, 
was built by Raja Langora Narsingh Deo, A. D. 1241, under the superintendence of his minister Skibai Sautra.”£ In the 
Purushottama-chandrika, the reign of the tailed king is said to have extended from 1159 to 1204 S aka; but the date ol the temple 


is not given. Dr. Hunter adopts these dates, giving 1237 for the accession and 1282 for the demise of the king. The date 
of erection given in the Annals does not correspond with the date given by Mr. Stirling, the difference being 37 years. 
I know not how to account for this, unless I assumo that Stirling named the commencement of jNarasihhas reign foi the 
date of the temple. This difficulty, however, is greatly enhanced when the statement of Abu’l Fazl, that the temple was, 
in his time at the close of the 16th century, 730 years old, is taken into account. Mr. Fergusson, commenting on the date 
given in the Annals, says : 

“ Complete as this evidence, at first sight, appears, I have no hesitation in putting it aside, for the simple reason that 
it seems impossible—after the erection of so degraded a specimen of the art as the temple of Puri (A. D. 1174)—the stylo 
ever could have reverted to anything so beautiful as this. In general design and detail it is so similar to the Jagamohan 
of the great temple at Bhuvaneswar that at first sight I should be inclined to place it in the same century; but the details 
of the tower exhibit a progress towards modern forms which is unmistakable, and render a difference of date of two or 
possibly of three centuries moro probable. Yet the only written authority I know of for such a date is that given by 
Abu’l Fazl. After describing the temple, and ascribing it to Raja Narsingh Deo, in A. D. 1241, with an amount of detail 
and degree of circumstantiality which has deceived every one, he quietly adds that it is said c to he a work of 1 30 years’ anti¬ 
quity.’ In other words, it was erected in A. D. 850 or A. D. 873, according to the date we assume for the composition 
of the Ayeen Akbory. If there were a king of that name among the Rois faineants of the Kesari line, this would suffice ; 
but no such name is found in the lists. This, however, is not final; for in an inscription on the Brahmaneswar temple, 
the queen, who built it, mentions the names of her husband, Udyalalca, and six of his ancestors; but neither he nor any 
of them are to bo found in the lists except the first, Jaumejaya, and it is doubtful whother even he was a Kesari king or 
the hero of the ‘ Mahabliarata.’ In all this uncertainty we have really nothing to guide us but the architecture, and its 
testimony is so distinct that it does not appear to me doubtful that this temple really belongs to the latter half of the 9th 
century.”§ 

The architectural argument in this extract I have already discussed in connexion with the Temple of Puri {ante, 
pp. 1J7 ff.). It is not of a character to justify the rejection of the Temple Records, which are for the period unquestionably 
contemporary, and therefore not open to doubt, and the only way to solve the difficulty appears to me to be the assumption 
that the informant of Abu’l Fazl confounded the date of tho original tomplo which was erected when Konarak was appro¬ 
priated to Hindu worship with the large temple subsequently erected by the Gangetic king, in rivalry with the builder of 
the Puri edifice. I have already shown that the details given by Abu’l Fazl are obviously incorrect, and an error of tho 
kind I suggest was just what was most likely to happen. Under any circumstance I am not prepared to reject the positive 
statement of contemporary annals, and the testimony of tho legend on the seal, on the authority of Abu’l Fazl, or on 
architectural deductions founded on insufficient data and moulded by preconceived theories. 


* W. W. Hunter’s Orissa, Yol. I, pp. 293. 
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Yajapur. 


Of the minor places of sanctity noticed in the Kapila Sanhitd none is now traceable; even the sacred fig-tree has 
totally disappeared, and none has been planted to supply its place. Close by, and to the south of, the temple, under a 
mango tope, a math has been erected, and is now kept in a neat and tidy state ; but it is scarcely a hundred yoars old, 
and deserves no notice. 

The last of the four emblems of Vishnu, is represented by Yajapur. It was there that Vishnu dropped his club, whence 

its name Gadn Kshetra. It is said that on the left bank of the Vaitaranl river in . front of the 
town, Brahma celebrated the horse-sacrifice ton times over, and the place thereupon obtained 
the name of Yajhapura, or “the city of sacrifices.” This is an adaptation of a story which is related in connection with 
one of the ghats of Benares, which is called Das'as'vamedha Ghat, and it is in perfect keeping with the opinion expressed 
above regarding the attempt made to reproduce Benares in all its details in Orissa. In course of the sacrifices aforesaid 
there sprang from the flaming altar, an embodiment of the divine mother Durg'd in the form of Viraja, the immaculate, 
and in honour of her the place is called Viraja Kshetra. Again, the great Titan Gaya, when laid prostrate boforo Vishnu, 
stretched so far and wide, that while his head rested at Gaya, his navel was located at Yajapur, and its memory is pre¬ 
served in the name of the place NdbM Kshetra. A well or natural fountain, still existing, is pointed out as the centre of the 
navel; and here s'r&ddhas are performed by Hindu pilgrims, and the funeral cake is thrown into the pit of the well. 
Again, it is said, that as Yaydti Kes'arl, in his march southwards, first established his metropolis at Yajapur, ho must have 
built the city and named it after himself Yayatipura, which now survives in the abbreviated form of Yajapur. This derivation, 
however, is questionable. Under the phonetic rules of the Prakrita language, Yayati would not change into Yaja ; whereas 
Yaj, the radical of Yajna, even in Sanskrit yields the noun Yaja or Yaga, * a sacrifice,’ and thenco Yajapur is an obvious and 
legitimate derivation. 

I have elsewhere shown that the story of Gayasura is an allegorical representation of tho spread of Buddhism in India, 
and that Gaya and. Yajapur represented the chief seats of that religion.* I havo also shown above (p. 58) that the revival 
of Hinduism commenced from the north, and gradually spread towards the south, and that Yayati Kes'arl, coming from 
Bihar, found the city of Yajapur conveniently situated to form the base of his operations in the south, and so ' made it his 
capital for a time. He did not build it, but took it as he found it, and it was then a place of considerable importance. The 
story of Gayasura’s navel leaves no room for doubt on the subject. Situated close to Dantapura, the locale of the sacred tooth- 
relic, it was probably in existence when Buddhism first spread in Orissa; at any rate it certainly was a sufficiently important 
seat of Buddhism when the Gayasura story was got up in the 4th or tho 5th century, to bo called tho navel of that religion, 
and its relics are not wanting even to this day. Yayati, as a Hindu revivalist, first assailed it, and brought it under subjuga¬ 
tion. From that time to the middle of the 16th century, it flourished as one of the seven metropolises of Orissa, and was en¬ 
riched by numerous costly edifices by the architecture-loving sovereigns of that country. But even as the Hindus had expelled 
the Buddhists from the town, and converted their sanctuaries into Hindu places of worship, so did tho Muhammadans, 
a thousand years after, expel the Hindus, and build monuments in honour of their faith with the materials of Hindu temples. 
Kalapahar, the redoubtable champion of Islam and uncompromising iconoclast, assailed Orissa in tho year 1558, and, after 
the great battle fought before Yajapur,f when the independence of the Uriyas finally succumbed to his sword, swept 
away every vestige of Hinduism that fell in his way. Temples were demolished and dismantled ; idols defaced, 
or pounded down, or cast into the river; and the accumulated treasures of art of a thousand years were lost for ever. 
So complete was the havoc committed that, with the exception of a solitary monumental pillar and a few broken 
stones, there is nothing left now to convey a fair idea of what Ydjapur contained in the days of its glory. 

Of the few remains which still exist, notices have already been published by several writers I shall, therefore, 
here attempt only a summary. 

The oldest monument extant at Yajapur, is the Das'as'vamedha Ghat, on tho right bank of tho Vaitaranl. It is tho 
site, according to some, of Brahma’s horse-sacrifices, and according to others that of the same rite celebrated by Yayati 


* Btuldba Gayii, pp. 10 f. 

t Bibu Cliandras'ekhara Banurji, in his interesting account of Yajapur, 
{Jour. As. Soc., XL, p. 152,) says “ The battle was fought at a place called 
Gahvara Tikri, about four miles to the north-east of Yajapur. There is a 
large tank in the field, which is pointed out as the spot near which the Afghan 
army was encamped. The place is still dreaded. It is believed that whole 
armies are now lying sunk in the adjacent marshes, where they still beat their 
drums and blow their trumpets at dead of night.” Mr. Blochmann rpiotes 
a passage from Badaoni with reference to the battle-field of Panipat to show 
that the belief in the posthumous war-cry is not confined to the Uriyas. It 
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runs thus :—“ Even now (in 1695) when two generations havo passed away 
since that bloody day, people hoar at night voices coming from the battle¬ 
field, and cries, ‘ Give,’ ‘ take,’ ‘ kill,’ * strike and several years ago, in 15S8, 
when, on my journey from Lahor to Fatehpur Sikri, I had occasion to pass 
over the field, I heard the very voices with my own ears, and my companions 
fancied that an army was rushing onwards. We committed ourselves to God, 
and passed on.”— Journal, Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XL, p. 150. 

| Stirling, Asiatic Researches, XV. Chandrasekhara Banurji, Journal 
Asiatic Society, XL. Hunter, Orissa, I. Smeaton, Calcutta Gazette for 
August 1869. 
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Cenotaph of Sayyad Bukhari. 


Kes'ari. The latter would be the most probable supposition ; but the Temple Records are entirely silent on the subject. 
Anyhow the worn-out appearance of the stone steps of which the ghat is formed affords unquestionable evidence of its 
age, and obviously it is undisguised by any modern addition. It was originally flanked by a substantial revetment 
on each side, but it is now very much dilapidated and barely traceable. The revetments were provided with ornamented 
stumps for fastening boats, and remains of these are still recognizable. These show that the river, which is now a bed 
of sand, once flowed flush with the revetment, and boats could, and did, come close to the Ghat. 

Proceeding straight from the Ghat to the south of the town there is a broad street, and at the end of it stands a temple 

dedicated to Viraja, the “ immaculate” goddess, who is said to have sprung from the fire altar 

Tirftiti's Tcifiplo. ^ 

of Brailing, when that divinity performed his horse-sacrifices. The temple is of the usual 

Orissan stylo ; it has a porch in front, and is situated in the midst of a large compound surrounded by a high wall and studded 

with trees. At the eastern side of the compound there is a good sized propylon. This gateway and the temple itself 

bear masses of well-executed sculptures of an ancient date; they have, however, been so masked and modernised by additions 

and alterations, that they have entirely lost all antiquarian interest. In the courtyard of this temple occurs the well or vat 

called Gayfindbhi, or the navel of the demon Gaya. 

The only other monument in the town is the cenotaph of Sayyad ’All Bukhari, a Path an saint of some renown, who 

accompanied Kalapahar. “It is said that after the battle at Jajpur he accompanied his chief 
to Katak, where he displayed great valour in the siege of Fort Barobdti; but when its garrison 
was about to yield, his head was severed by the sword of the enemy. His headless trunk, however, gave spur to his 
horse which carried him straight to Yajpur. Here he prayed and was sanctified, like the king of France at the gate of 
heaven :—‘ And then he set up such a headless howl, that all the saints came out and took him in.’ ’Ali Bukhari was then 
buried on the high terrace where his tomb still stands, his horse being buried in a separate grave beside him. It is also 
said that his head was interred in Katak, perhaps in the tomb which stands under the pipal tree in the centre of the Fort.”* 

The monument was built on the foundation of a Hindu temple, and with its materials. Babu Chandras'ekhara Banurji 
says that “ the site was the steryobato of a Mukti Mandapa attached to a temple.” The temple, however, has left no trace, 
and the divinity to whom it was dedicated is unknown. Leaning against the wall of the cenotaph three statues were 
noticed by Mr. Stirling. They have since been removed to the compound of the subdivisional court, where they now are. 
They represent the three goddesses Yarahi, Indram and Ch&mundd. They are made of coarse sandstone, and each about 
8 feet high. Drawings from photographs of these occur in Plates XXXIX and LXI, and their descriptions occur 
on pages 140—141. There were doubtless five others to complete the eight Primitive Mothers ; but the Muhammadans broke 
them down, and made them (so runs the tradition) into balls and shots for their guns, or cast them into the bed of the 
Vaitaram river. The three existing images had been thrown down from their platform, and were found by Mr. Stirling “ with 
their feet uppermost and half buried in a mass of rubbish.” 

On the other Bide of the river opposite the Das'asvamedha Ghat, there is a modern room, which was built by a cloth- 

merchant about a hundred years ago, and in it are deposited a great number of more or less 

Modern temples. mutilated sculptures of ancient date, picked up from different parts of the town and its neigh¬ 

bourhood. Among them there is a set of sovon images representing the Matris. They are of small size ; but in their details 
exact counterparts of those at Puri, and of the three noticed above. There should have been eight in all, but one is missing.' 

Within a mile of the town there is a place called GaurangDeori, and there are “ two stono buildings of the old solid stylo, 
a stono gate with a pointed arch, and a small tank,” all dedicated to Govindji, but of no antiquarian interest. 

In the village of Chandes'vara about a mile from Ydjapur, there is a monolyth standing amidst some jungle, and 

close by a hut. It is called Sabhd Stamblia; it measures 36' 10", the shaft being 29 feet. 

Chandes'vara column. f ar ag t | ie s } ia ft i s concerned, it is the exact counterpart of the Sun pillar at Puri, a polygon of 

16 sides, most beautifully and truly cut. But its base and capital are different. The column is of chlorite, but the base, as 
now seen, is of gneiss, rough and unfinished, showing holes, whereby was attached an outer layer of chlorite slabs. What the 
shape of the outer layer was cannot be guessed ; but looking to the arrangement of the core—a series of four steps—it must 
have been totally different from the elegant and highly artistic base of the Puri pillar. Babu Chandras'ekhara Banurji says 
that “ there was at the foot an inscription on a slab which a Sannyasi destroyed in the hope of obtaining the treasure which he 


* Journal, Asiatic Society of Bengal, Yol. XL, p. 153. 




supposed was hidden behind it.”* Mr. Stirling evidently refors to that, when lie says “ that on one of tho pillars an inscrip¬ 
tion has been discovered, which is said to be of the same character exactly as that on tho brow of the Khandagiri cavern 
of Khurda.”f The inscription, however is lost, and no deduction can be founded on it. Tho holes in tho base have suggested 
tho idea that they have been made by order of Kalapahdr to tie ropes to knock tho column down, and that trains of 
elephants had been set to effect the demolition. This is simply a romantic fable. Obviously no attempt of the kind was 
ever made, for had it been made it would have for certain proved successful. Tho Pathans wore giants in architecture, 
and to them the knocking down of a chlorito pillar of 16 inches’ diameter would have been a mere child’s play. 

The capital of the column is of tho lat type. Tho collar has festoons of beaded garlands hanging from lions’ heads ; and 
over it occurs a double lotus, and on it a tile with a cyma over it, having three couchant lions on one side. There was probably 
an animal of some kind on the centre of the top ; but it has boon knocked down and lost. A very good drawing of the pillar (taken 
from a photograph) occurs in the ‘ Proceedings of tho Asiatic Society’ for 1872, and Mr. Fergusson has published a woodcut 
of it in his ‘ History of Indian and Eastern Architecture’ (p. 433). Describing the pillar, Mr. Fergusson says, “ its proportions 
are beautiful, and its details in excellent taste ; but tbe mouldings of the base, which are those on which the Hindus wore 
accustomed to lavish tho utmost care, have been destroyed. Originally it is said to have supported a figure of Garuda, tho 
Vahana of Vishnu—and a figure is pointed out as the identical one. It may bo so, and if it is the case, tho pillar is of tho 
12th or 13th century.” My opinion of its date is different (see ante , p. 113). 

The figure of Garuda referred to above occurs in a tliakurbarx about a mile and a half away from tho column. Sir John 
B. Phear has published a drawing of it, taken from a photograph. In commenting on it, he remarks : “If you place the two 
photos side by side, it will be evident to you that the baso, or platform, on which the Garuda now stands, novor could have 
been a part of, or an addition to, the existing capital of the column : it is itself a capital, with appropriate mouldings, not a 
copy of, though closely resembling, the capital of tho column. It is even open to doubt whether tho Garuda itself ever could 
have formed the termination of the hit, for the image appears to bo too small to be capable of being seon with effect at 
tho elevation of 37 feet, to which the lat rises. ”t This disposes of the question of the lat being a Vaishciavite monumont, 
and with it must fall the theory about its age, founded upon its Vaishnavite character. 


At a mile and a half to the west of Yajapur, in a field, occurs a colossal figure which, when first noticed, appeared half- 

buried under earth. Sir John Phear had the place dug round the exposed portion, and found the 

S'anta Madbava. other half buried at a little distance. The two portions put together have been photographed, 

and a drawing thereof published in the ‘ Proceedings of the Asiatic Society’ for 1872, Plate III. Tho upper portion from 
the crown of the head to a little below the navel, measures 9' l£", and the lower from the pubis to near the ancle T 11" : 
the feet are lost. The measurements would give a total of about seventeen foot six inches for tho entire figure. Tho figure is 
now called S'anta Madbava, a name of Krishna, but in reality it is an image of Padmapani, the well-known Bodhiaattva, hold¬ 
ing by the left hand a lotus-stalk, and bearing an image of Buddha on bis head. It affords the most conclusive evidence of 
Yajapur having been a place of importance among the Buddhists before the bulk of its people became Hindu, and, of at 
least a good portion, of the sculptures and architectural ruins now found there being of the Buddhist period. 

The next ancient relic of any importance now existing near Yajapur is a tumulus in a small village called Narapada, 

two and a half miles to the south-east of tho town. It is popularly described to bo the ruins 
Palace of Narapada. Q £ p a i ace w hich Yayati Kes'ari had built hero for his accommodation. It has, however, 

never been dug into, and its true character is unknown. For aught wo know it might turn out to be the remains of a 
Buddhist tope. 

The only other ancient relic in the neighbourhood of Yajapur is a bridge in tho village of Titulamal. It is exactly 
of the same type as tho A'th&ranhlh bridge at Puri; but it is not so large, having only eleven arches, instead of eighteen. 

Forty-two miles to the south-west of Balasore, in lat. 20° 19', long. 86° 30', there is a small village called Koparf, and 

by it, on a level plain surrounded on three sides by low rocky hills, thero are some ruins 
KoI>dn ' “ which exhibit the traces of an ancient Buddhist temple and Vihara or monastery with a 

pleasure-ground or grove intervening. The Buddhist temple appears to have been destroyed, and its materials used to. 
erect a Brahmanical temple, dedicated to S'iva, whose emblems in a later style of art, some in fact comparatively modern, 
are found in abundance.”§ The ruins have been described by Mr. Beanies under three heads: 1st, the earlier building, 


• Journal As. Soc. XL, p. 16(5. 
t Asiatic Researches, XV, p. 336. 
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2nd, an oblong platform, and 3rd, a narrow hall. With regard to the first, he says, “ it consists of a confused mass of 
laterite hewn stones of very great size, * * a square of about 38 feet in length on each side. In what seems to have 

been the centre, is a huge square mass of laterite like an altar, about four feet high, and at each corner a small niche in 
one of which was an image of Maya Devi. * * One of the other niches has been removed to a distance of about half a 

mile, and set up on the edge of a tank, probably for purposes of Brahmanical worship ; the other two niches are overgrown 
with trees. * * * This building I suppose to have been the original Buddhist temple, and the altar, probably, sustained 

an image of Buddha of gigantic size, the mutilated remains of which have been set up in the village temple, and are now 
worshipped as Baladeva.’ , The image of M&yddevi was shown to me, and I read on the back of it the Buddhist creed 
inscribed in the K util a character. This would give the date to be the 10 th century or a little before 5 but Mr. Beames thinks it 
highly probable, that the image was dedicated long after the erection of the temple. Anyhow the Buddhist character of 
the ruins cannot be doubted. The tank is large, and noted for retaining its water all round the year, though it is hewn in 
stone, and only 6 feet deep. 

The second is an oblong platform of hewn stone, with the capitals of some large pillars lying on and around it. 
There are also on it a lingam, and images of Durga, Nandi, and Bhavani, by some called Lakshmf. 

“ The third is the best preserved portion of the whole. It is a long narrow hall with a sort of propyheum on the eastern 
side ; it is surrounded by pillars, most of which are still standing, though battered and worn by rain so much that their original 
design is almost untraceablo. It can be seen, however, that they were octagonal, with a capital consisting of a double 
round-headed fillet.” Close by, at the foot of the hills, there are a large mud fort, and several cave temples dedicated to 
Bhairava and Bdsuld, from which images and statues of Durga, Narasinha, and other goddesses and gods have been brought 
to adorn the village shrine. 

To the south of Yajapur, at a distance of about a mile, the low range of hills, more or less detached, which forms the 

Eastern Ghats, bears the name of A'ssia alias A'lti hills. It runs in a south-easterly direction in 
A ssm Hills. ^jj 0 ’A'lamgir estate of Pargunnah A'lti, throwing out spurs towards the west and the east. 

Near tho centre of the range, lower than the surrounding heights, there is an open space, which communicates with 
the plains towards the east. This passage forms, as it were, the key to the fortified places on the peaks. The range is 
accessible from tho village of Bar-chand on the Trunk Road, and is about 27 miles to the north-east of Cuttack.”* Tho 
ancient Hindu name of this range is Chatuspitha, Uriya, Ghdrpuli , ‘ the hill of four seats’ or shrines, so called because four 
of its peaks are the most prominent. The names of these four poaks are, 1, Mundaka, 2, Udayagiri, 3, Achala-basanta, 

4, Barodild. 

The first of the four peaks owes its name to the circumstance of the rite of ordeal by rice fmandaj having been performed 

there, but it is now known by the name of’A'lamgxr Hill. It is the highest of the four, being 2,500 
Mundaka Hill. f eet a )j 0ve the level of the surrounding country. On its crest stands a mosque, built by Shuja- 

uddin Muhammad, in the Hijra year 1132 = A. D. 1719-20. The monument is of no pretension, measuring only 29' X 19' X 9' 4". 
It is covered in, not by a domo as stated by Babu Chandras'ekliara Banurji, bid by two arching roofs terminating in a ridge 
with a kalasa at each end. This arrangement is very like that of an ordinary hut, only the roofs are more arched near their 
spring than what obtains in thatched roofs. The frieze over the doorway of the mosque is of chlorite, and on it are inscribed three 
couplets in Persian, which supply the name of the dedicator and the date.f “ The mosque faces the cast, and in front there is 
a platform surrounded by a thick wall with a gate. Towards the west, high and rough rocks overlook the building. But to 
its north, a high terrace has been raised for the reception of darveshes and pilgrims.” The structure is, on the whole, very 
common-place, if not mean, but it commands the benefit of a legend which endows it with a high measure of sanctity. According 
to the story as related to Babu Chandras'ekliara Banurji—when Muhammad was once travelling in mid air on his miraculous 
throne, the time for prayer appeared, and he descended on the top of the hill to attend to his religious duty. Finding no 
water ready at hand to perform the necessary ablutions before prayer, he struck the earth with his wand, and a bubbling 
fountain immediately sprung up. Thus was tho hill made most sacred. Mr. Beames was informed that it was Solomon, and 
not Muhammad, who had descended on tho hill. Certain it is that the story of the miraculous carpet is connected with the elder 
prophet, and Mr. Beames’ informant was more plausible. But as the story is, in either case, a myth it is of no importance, 
particularly as it did not serve to raise the place to any consequence until the 17tli century, when a Darvesh took possession 
of it, and daily recited his call to prayer from its stupendous eminence. The army of Shuja-uddin, when marching to Cuttack, 
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was encamped in the neighbourhood, heard the call, and the prince, on his return from his successful expedition, caused the 
♦mosque to be built. 

The fountain occurs on the south side—a small shallow hole, about 10 feet by 8 ' by 3'. The story is that it was peren¬ 
nial before, but it dried up because a soldier of Shuja-uddin outraged near it the modesty of a female pilgrim to the shrine. 

Udayagiri or ‘ the suni’ise hill ’ is so called because it is tho point in all Orissa, on which the sunlight first becomes visible in 

the morning. It is a well-wooded conical mound with three spurs, aud forms the most eastern peak 
of the range. Beyond it, to the east, is the River KAliya, and thence a flat, sandy plain 
stretches a 3 far as the sea. The Uriyas believe that tho sea formerly laved the foot of tho hill.* The foot is now a sloping, 
bare, laterite plain, and on its edge, says Babu Chandras'ekhara Banurji, “ it is caught by a colossal image of Buddha half 
covered in jungle, and a portion buried under the earth. It is fully nine feet in height, the length from the knee to the 
head being seven feet.” The figure is cut in high relief on a single slab of rough chlorite, holding a large lotus in the left 
band: the nose and right hand are mutilated. The ears, arms, wrists and breast are decorated with ornaments, and tho 
cloth round the waist is fastened with three chains answering to the goto of the present day, worn tight like a belt.”f 
Mr. Beames also calls this imago “ a statue of Buddha upwards of 8 feet high.” He adds a profile of its bust, which has 
been reproduced in Plate LIX. On this profile there is a small figure of a Buddha on the head of tho image, which neither 
of my authorities has noticed. From it and from the ornaments and the lotus in tho loft hand it is obvious that the imago is 
of Padmapani, tho renowned Bodhisattva, and not of Buddha himself. 

Ascending the sloping plain, and close by a gumpha or cave temple, the traveller comes to a tank or Bdpi t 
(baoli) cut in the rock. It is a square of 23 feet, and 28 feet deep from the surface of the plain to the levol of the water ; tho 
depth of the water has not been measured. The ground round tho tank has been levelled to form a terrace 94' 6" X 38' II". 
The entrance to tho terrace is flanked by two monolithic pillars, and its sides are edged with a berm surmounted by a line 
of battlements of large blocks of dressed stone, each 3 feet high and rounded on the top. This arrangement is also repeated 
round the tank. Access to the tank is had by a flight of 31 steps, each 3 feet long. Tho rock between tho lowest step and the 
tank has been cut into an arch, and on its face there is an inscription in tho Kutila type, each letter being six to eight inches long. 
Babu Chandras'ekhara Banurji reads this record somewhat differently from the version given by Mr. Beames. The prin¬ 
cipal word in it is Brajalal or Brajala, obviously the name of a person. It is repeated in another part of the woll in tho 
same way. 

“ About fifty feet higher up in the jungle,” continues Babu Chandras'ekhara, “ there is another platform on which 
once stood a sanctuary of Buddha. Numbers of images of gods and goddesses, engraven on slabs of different shapes, are 
scattered around. A group, with heads and arms mutilated, is still worshipped by the people, who have succeeded in effacing 
all trace of its original character, by painting the figures with repeated layers of Vermillion and turmeric. Here 
occurs a small gateway of superior workmanship. The following is Mr. Beames’ description of this beautiful piece of 
art-work : a It consists of two upright slabs of stone, supporting a third as lintel. The dimehsions are : Height of opening 
5 ' 5 ", breadth of ditto 2' 3^", thickness of stone 1 ' 3^". Tho two side jambs are divided into bands separated by grooves 
| of an inch wide, and 2 f inches deep. Tho panel or band nearest the doorway is carved with a continuous wavy creeper 
up which human figures are climbing in grotesque attitudes; from the excessively nitambini outlines they are probably 
intended for females.” (In the plate published by Mr. Beanies, the figures appear to be monkeys, much like tho scroll 
shown in Fig. 28, Plate XII, Vol. I, from the Muktcs'vara temple). “ The next band has a columnar type. * * The 

pilaster of the column is adorned with intricate arabesques and lions’ heads. Tho next band is divided into tablets, each 
of which contains a beautifully carved group of a male and a female figure engaged in, what I may venture to call, flirtation 
of an active kind.”§ The fourth is formed of a string of large flowers. In the centre of the band on the lintel there is a 
figure of Buddha with, on each side, an elephant with its trunk raised over the head of the central figure. Over this band 
there is an oblong pediment set off with eight circular openings arranged in two rows. On each sido of this pediment there 
is a stool, shaped like a mor&, and on it is a seated figure of Buddha in meditation. On the tops of the sido posts there are 
also oblong pediments, with a bas-relief of a female figure in a flying position. The general character of this gate is similar 
to that of the Konarak porch, but not nearly so well or so richly carved. The gate has been removed by Mr. Beames to 
Cuttack, where it has been set up in the public garden. 
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“ About 16 feet beyond tbe gale, behind a narrow passage blocked up by brambles, there is a cell 9 feet square 
and as many feet deep. In this a large image of Buddha is placed in a sitting and meditating posture. It is 5 feet 0 inches* 
long from waist to head. The face itself is 1' 6" X 1' 5", and the breast 3 feet 6 inches broad. It is made of three pieces 
of bluish chlorite. The head is formed of one piece, the neck down to the breast of another, and all below of a third.”’* 


A drawing of this Buddha is given in Plate LIX. 

The third peak of the A'ssia range, is called Achalabasanta or “Eternal Spring” from the circumstance of its being 
more thickly covered with vegetation than the others. At its foot there are the ruins of a large edifice, once the dwelling 
of a hill chief—but they are in such a condition that no idea can be formed of the character of the building. 

The last peak is Baradihi. On it once dwelt a chief who was a washerman by caste. His dwelling is all m rums 
now, and his descendant a pauper. Mr. Beames assigns this name to the peak on which is located the mosque of Slmja-uddin. 

Close by the A'ssia range, and separated from it by the Birupa river, is an isolated hill with two unequal peaks, called 

Nalti. It was here that Solomon first alighted from mid-air, but his throne was too heavy, and his 


Nalti Hill. 


retinue too large for the hill, and so it began to sink, and the prophet, in a fit of vexation, 
pronounced a curse fVanatJ on it, whence its name. This was the derivation given to Babu Chandras'ekhara Bdnurji; but Mr. 
Beames questions its correctness. He is of opinion that the name is a diminutive of A'lti .—AmA'lti or little A'Jti in contra¬ 
distinction to the A'ssia which is the A'lti,-in the same way in which the two pargannahs of Avartak and Anfivartak are 


distinguished.! This appears to be the most probable derivation. 

The hill was long in the occupation of Buddhists, and contains several relics of their sanctuaries. One of these occurs on a 
bold prominence of the lower one of the two peaks. It is the basement of a porch to a temple. At its corners are monolithic 
pillars 7 to 8 feet in height, still in situ. The temple has been reduced into amorphous ruin. Another occurs in the pass be¬ 
tween the two peaks. This consists “ of a porch and a cella surmounted by a small pyramidal tower.” This is in a better state 
of preservation. The roof of the porch has given way, but that of the cella still stands. It has no columns, and is formed 
of solid walls with niches in the interior for five figures of Buddha, or “ Ananta Purushottama” as the people on the 
spot call them. The figures are all erect and cut in high relief; they are about five feet in height, and each holds in the left 
hand, a lotus with a long stem. The other hand is mutilated; so is the nose. “ The eyes have all a meek expression, 
and the curled hair is tied with a fillet round the middle of the head. The ears, breast, arms and wrists have ornaments. 
There are inscriptions on tlio stone behind the shoulders, and in one instance near the feet.”! The inscriptions were filled 
up with dust and partly covered by the wall when Babu Chandras'ekhara Bdnurji saw them, and no fascimile could bo 
taken. Mr. Beames communicated to the Asiatic Society of Bengal a drawing of one of the images, and it has been repro¬ 
duced on Plate LIX. It will be seen therefrom that, though described by both the writers as of Buddha, tho images are 
in reality of tbe Bodhisattva Padmapani. 

On the higher peak there are ruins of two edifices, one at a height of 500 feet, and the other over a thousand feet. The 
first includes a ruined cave called Hathi-khal, or elephant hole, and six figures of Padmapani, each about four feet in height 
from the knee, and having the creed Ye dliarmd hctu, cut in the Kutila character. Near about there are scattered fragments of 
a great number of statues. The second comprises the ruins of a temple of which the basement alone was found in situ. Round 
about were scattered a groat number of carved stones including an inscription in ten lines. The last was removed by Babu 
Chandras'ekhara B&nurji, and made over to me with a view to decypher it. It comprises about one-fifth of the right side of 
the record, and is so weather-worn that it cannot bo road. 

Further to the south, still on the ’Alamgir range, occurs a peak known under the name of Mahdvinayaka, or Barunibdnta 

Hill,—a wild place covered by primitive forests and but sparingly peopled by the aboriginal 

Mahavindyaka Hill. Sawars or Savaras. It is included in the estate of Killa Darpan, and hence often called Darpan. 

There is nothing here to interest the antiquarian; but pilgrims resort to it as the place sacred to Ganes'a. The sanctuary 
is situated half way up the hill, on the basement of an ancient temple, its walls and roof being modern. Close by it there 
is a block of rounded stone, about 12 feet in circumference at the top, and carved in front. The carvings include, in the centre, 
tho head of an elephant, on the right that of S'iva, and on the left that of Gaurf. The first is fairly well-carved; the 
other two are exceedingly rude; but what they want in carving, is made up by the Vermillion of the priest. The elephant head 
passes for Ganes'a, and the block is worshipped as the union of S'iva, Gaurf, and Ganes'a. Ganes'a, however, being in the 
centre, the place is looked upon as especially sacred to him, and called Vindyahi Kslietra. About 30 feet higher up this 


* Ibid XXXIX, p.,107. I t Ibid XXXIX, p. 159. 

f Journal A. S. B. XLIV, p. 20. I 








Chhatia Hill. 
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spot there is a tiny water-fall and some lingams canopied by the foliage of the surrounding trees. The sanctuary and its sur¬ 
roundings have no pretension to any antiquity ; but, it is said, the veneration for thorn is increasing with the increase of 

their age. 

Going further south, within sixteen miles of Cuttack, the traveller comes to a range of hills, which, from its proximity 

to the village of that name on the Trunk Road, is called Chhatia. On the eastern side of it, 
close at its foot, one of the IJriya kings of the Gangetic line built his capital, and called it after the 
heavenly palace of Indra, Amardvatl. The hill too obtained the same name, but that name is now not much used. The palace 
and its surrounding fortifications are said to have once covered an area of over two miles. The walls of the fort, made of 
laterite and four feet thick, are still prominent in many places ; but the bulk of the stones, both of the palace and the fort, has 

been removed by the Vandals of the Public Works Department, who have utilized it in paving the Trunk Road. A high 
platform with portions of broken walls and a number of pillars and capitals lying scattered here and there, now mark the 
site of the palace. On another platform were found two images of Indrdni, and within a short distance of the ruins there 

is a large tank called Nilapokhara.* 

Fifteen miles to the north of the last, at Dharamsala on the Brahman! river, Mr. Beames noticed a stone temple with 
a pillared chaultry in front, dedicated to Gokarnes'vara Mahadeva ;t but in an artistic or antiquarian point of view it contains 
nothing worthy of note. 

To the north-west of Cuttack, at a distance, as the crow flies, of 15 miles, jjjiere is a hill described in tho Kapila Sahhita 

under the name of Kailasa, which has since been corrupted to Kapilas. It is also called Sambhu 
Kapilfe HilL Kshetra. It is the south-easterly spur of the Dlienkanal Garjat Hills, and said to be a little 

over 2000 feet in height. Its crest is about half a mile long and 250 yards broad, bare of vegetation and devoid of water. 
Its sides are, however, well clothed with a variety of trees, and contain several fountains of sweet water. Four hundred 
feet below the crest there is a temple dedicated to S'iva under the name of S'ikh ares'vara, or Chandras'ekhara. The image 
in the temple is that of a lingam. Close by is a fountain of limpid water, which is held in high estimation for its sanctity. 
The story runs that a king of the name of Sudasa, in remote antiquity, performed here a rigorous penance for many years, 
and obtained from S'iva a personal visit; and the place on tho crest of the hill, derived its sanctity from that circumstance. 
It is the secret abode of S'iva and his consort, and a visit to it, as usual, is a sure expiation for even the most heinous sins 
that man can commit. The water of the fountain is the ambrosia of heaven in disguise. The temple is probably 8 or 9 
hundred years old ; but it has nothing to interest tho antiquarian. Lately a proposition was made to establish here a 

sanitarium for the European officers ot Cuttack, F uri and Balasore. 

The word Katalca in Sanskrit has, among other meanings, that of an army, and of a metropolis. The former of these 

was communicated to tho Jesuit missionary, Pero Tieffonthaler, a wag embellishing it by adding 
Cuttack. t ijat the place of that name (Anglicd Cuttack) was so called from tho circumstance of Rama 

having encamped his army there on his journey to Ceylon.;!: This is, however, not acknowledged by tho Uriyas. They accept 
the latter meaning, and say there are seven Katakas in Orissa. The 1st is Yajapur, where Yayati Kes'ari first established 
his metropolis. The 2nd is Puri, to which he removed when ho had established his authority in tho centre of the pro¬ 
vince The 3rd is Bhuvanes'vara, where he settled about the close of his reign. The 4th is Bidanasi on tho fork between tho 
left bank of the Mahhnadx and the Katjuri, to which Nripa Kosa'rf removed tho metropolis in 985—953 A. D. Tho 5th Sarangad, 
to which Madhava Kes'ari removed tho capital between 971—989 A. D. The 6th is Chauduar on the left bank of tho Maha- 
nadi wlxero Anangabhima held his court; and tho 7th is Chhatia, where he put up for a time. Of these the last four aro 
frequently and promiscuously called Kataka. Three of them aro now in ruins, and the 4th alono deserves a passing notice. 

According to the Temple Annals, Nripa Kes'ari, anxious to immortalise himself by founding a new capital, selected 
Bidanasi at the point where the Malianadf throws out the K&tjuri to the west of the present town of Cuttack, as strategically 
the most secure, and having tho advantage of two navigable rivers for commercial purposes. Tho site did not, however, 
prove the most convenient. It was subject to inundations from the two rivers; and his son Makara Kes'ari (955—961 A. D.) 
found it necessary to protect the new capital by an extensive revetment along the left bank of the Kdtjuri. The evil was 
not however, entirely overcome, and Madhava Kes'ari, the grandson of tho last, was obliged to fly from the capital, and 
establish a new metropolis on the other side of the Kdtjuri, away from tho river bank. This ho named Sarangad. A few 


* Journal As. Soe. XXXIX, p. 169, and XLI, p. 7. 

t Ibid XLI, p- 8. , , 

+ Lc mot Catak signifie chez les Orissans Armce. On a donne ce nom 


(& la ville), pareeque Ram assembla ici 1’Armee, avec la quell il partit pour 
tirer sa femme Sitka des mains du Geant lidvun. Bernoulli’s Description Ue 
l’Inde, I, p. 462. 








reigns after, when Anangabhima was once cruising in the Mahanadi, he saw in the village of Chauduar, a common crane 
(vakaj sitting over a large hawk f8y&malaj which it had killed. He took this to be a sign of the special goodness 
of the place, and established his metropolis there. The word Bidanasi is a corruption of Vdrdnasi, the sacred city on the 
Ganges, and the place was named Benares in accordance with the policy which made the Kes'aris and the Gangetic kings 
reproduce in Orissa all the sacred places of the earth. Bidanasi stretched along the Mahanadi as far as the present English 
Church (Plato LX). The present town is due to the Musulmans, who settled to the west ot the old town, which was gradually 
forsaken, particularly as the Katjuri threw up a large sand bank in front of the town, and rendered access to it by the 
river difficult. 

The new town has been fully described by Dr. Hunter in his Orissa, and also in his “ Statistical Account of Bengal,” 
Yol. XVIII, and no further notice is necessary. The antiquities of the old town have all disappeared under the ravages of time, 
and little can be said of them. The only masonry work of note now existing is the revetment on the bank of the Katjuri. It 
is built throughout of laterite, and extends to a length of nearly two miles, with an average depth of 25 feet without 
reckoning the foundation. It is a noble piece of engineering work, and worthy of high admiration. The only other work 
which had come down to the 19th century was the fort of Barabdti, which protected the old city from the land side. This 
was broken down by the English Government to supply materials partly for the erection of the h also I oint Light House, 
and partly for metal for the paving of the city roads. When I visited the place there was nothing left of it except a 
part of a gateway, and I can add nothing tc^tho account of it given by Dr. Hunter. 

In the Ain-i-Akbari, mention is made of a nine-storeyed palace built in Cuttack by Mukunda Deva, in the middle of 
the 16th century. The description runs thus : “ In Cuttack there is a fine palace, built by Raja Mukuud Deo, consisting 
of nine storeys. The first storey is for elephants, camels and horses ; the second for artillery and military stores, where 
also are quarters for the guards and other attendants; the third is occupied by porters and watchmen ; the fourth is appro¬ 
priated for the several artificers; the kitchens make the fifth range; tho sixth contains the Raja’s public apartments; the 
seventh is for the transaction of private business ; the eighth is where the women reside; and the ninth is the RAjii’s sleeping 
apartment.”* Commenting on this passage Mr. Fergusson says, “As Orissa at the period when this was written was 
practically a part of Akbar’s kingdom, there seems little doubt that this description was furnished by some one who knew 
the place. There are seven-storeyed palaces at Jeypur and Bijapur still standing, which were erected about this date, 
and one of five storeys in Akbar’s own palace at Futtehpore feikri, but none, so far as I know, of nine stoioys, though I seo 

no reason for doubting the correctness of the description of the one just quoted.’ j" 

To me the description appeared on the face of it to be incorrect. I could not well believe that any sensible person- 
one who would build a nine-storeyed palace—would locate his artillery and guards in the second storey of his residence, 
or his kitchen just under his public'reception rooms, and his artificers below his kitchen, ihe letinue of the Raja, including 
all his grooms, camel-drivers, elephant-keepers, guards, attendants, porters, watchmen, artificers and domestics, must have 
numbered by thousands, and it was difficult to believe that they were all accommodated in the several storeys of one 


building. I referred, therefore, to the original text of the Ain, and it at once solved the difficulty. The words used in 
it are v ^ ^ (Blochmann’s Text, p. 392), i. e., “ Raja Mukund Deo built a palace of nine 

ashianahs.” Now, ashianah in Arabic means a nest, an abode, as in the word “ the abode of felicity,” (a title of the 

Porte,) a suit of rooms, a layer, and the sense in which it has been used in the passage is that of dwellings ranged side by side, 
and not in storeys, i. e. the nests or layers were lateral and not perpendicular. The word in common use for a courtyard in 
India is Mahal, and ordinary respectable houses include two such, one forming the outer apartments for men, and the other 
the inner apartments for the ladies of the house. Houses of rich men include four, five, or more such courtyards, and the 
Kaisarbagh palace of Oudh comprised eighteen. In the “ Toy Cart,” written nearly two thousand years ago, a 
description is given of a rich courtesan’s house which comprised seven such yards. Indian works on architecture recommend 
this arrangement as tho best for rich houses, and it is obvious that the palace of Mukunda Deva had nine such courtyards. 


Mr. Gladwin mistook the purport of the word ashianah, and by using the English word storey produced the confusion, and 


Mr. Fergusson, by appealing to dubious analogies, has given it an air of vraisemhlance. No vestige of the palace is, how¬ 
ever, now traceable, and no conclusive evidence can be collected on the subject. 


' 


* Gladwin’s Translation II, p. 13. 


f Indian and Eastern Architecture, p. 433. 
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APPENDIX. 


Since writing the remarks on p. 120, I have had an opportunity of getting the inscriptions on the sides of the doorway of the Audience Hall 
carefully examined by Babu Kshirodachandra R&ya, Head Master of the Government School at Puri. He has gone over the records letter by letter 
with the aid of Pandits, and the results of his reading appear to be much more satisfactory, than what I bad arrived at from my facsimiles. He has 
found five separate records on the right jamb, and seven on the left. Those on the lower part of the jambs have suffered greatly, both from the 
erosion of the stones, and from dirt and white-wash having filled up the depressions of the letters. The records were engraved sometimes side by side, and 
sometimes one below or above another, as appeared convenient to the engravers, without any reference to the order in which they were promulgated. 
I am indebted to B&bu Kshirodachandra Raya and B&bu itangalala Banurji for great help in rendering them into English. 

The first record on the right hand side, is an edict of Pratapa Purushottama Deva, who bestows some articles of ornament, &c. for the service 
of the Lord of the temple. The date is Thursday, during the light half of the moon in the month of Vais&klia, the figures for the year being omitted. 

The second is d!h assignment of a village l>y Pratapa Kapilesvara Deva, dated the 20th year of his reign, to JagannAtha, in the presence of 
Raghudeva Narendra, one of the ministers. 

The third was promulgated by the same king, in the 38th year of his reign. It expresses a resolution to bestow the whole of the king's 
possessions on Brahmans. 

The fourth is an imprecation against the resumption of grants to Brahmans. It is dated in the twentieth year of the reign of Pratapa Puru¬ 
shottama Deva. 

The fifth is so full of lacume that a consistent account of it cannot be made out. It is apparently a deed of gift by the last-named king, in the 
5th year of his reign. 

Of the edicts on the left side, the first two are unintelligible. The letters are clear enough, but neither I, nor my friend Babu Kshirodachandra 
R6ya, with the aid of the Uriya Pandits he has consulted, can make out a consistent and reliable translation. The language is obviously Uriya, but the 
words are so corrupt that they cannot be translated. The first bears the name of Trison&, a king unrecorded in the Temple Annals, The second is due 
to Purushottama Deva. 

The third is an edict of PratSpa Kapilesvara, who, on the 5th year of his reign, remits all customs duty on cowrie shells and salt. 

The fourth enumerates certain articles of jewellery, &c. which the same king, in the 5th year of his reign, dedicated to the service of Jaganndtha. 

The fifth is dated in the 35th year of that king. In it he mourns the want of loyalty of some of his officers, and expresses his determination 
to punish them severely. 

The sixth is dated in the 5th year of PratSparudra Deva, who ordains that the songs of the Gita-govinda should bo daily sung for the entertain¬ 
ment of the Lord of the temple. 

The seventh is also due to Pratfipa Indra Deva, who, in the 6th year of his reign, ordained something, but what that was cannot be made out, the 
latter part of the record being illegible. 

According to Uriya custom the figure for the year given in each of these records, is the one preceding the one in which the edict was promulgated. 
To illustrate the custom by an example : in writing January 7, 1880, a Uriyd would put down the r 7th of January after the completion of the 
year 1879/ The practice obtains also in horoscopes. 

No. 1, Right side. 

Wk smv ^ wxvtnyx tor itxmx sftwnro wz* wq m^x^ *= xm 

fi nm * x& firefa V s w KW***rc ^r^nqiJT x^xs* <rntrv x& «wht » ^ sfrrf r xm * jrr«r * irr^r 1 


Translation .—On Thursday, the light half of Mesha (Aries = Vaisakha) during the full year—of the reign of the hero, the lord of elephants, 
king of Gauda, Navakoti, Karn&ta, and Kalabaraka (Kolbarg& ?) Pratapa Purushottama Deva, Mah&r&ja, whilst he was holding court in Purushottama 
Kataka, he gave 8 ivory couches, a jewelled jar, a flute, a horn, 8 gold sticks, 8 jewelled pitchers, 18 golden fans, 7 chauris with jewelled handles, 
a gold-cloth turban, an ivory couch, 4< jewelled earrings, 7 pairs of merugarbha b&iitis, (a species of heavy wristlets probably made of conch-shell), 
8 jewelled matresses, and 8 awnings. 

No. 2, Right side. 

eftr ’sftjpsyqfrr t xfimMx) xfxvrfx* *bj**nro 

xfxxx wn? f ’'AyAitirc wTxmm v wfx # 

sprang ***3; 1 * i 

Translation .—On Sunday, the new moon of Ram (month of Vaisakha), on the completion of the 19th figure of the auspicious reign of the hero, 
the master of elephants, the lord of Gauda, Mahar6j& Pratapa Kapilesvara, on his return, through Cuttack, to the fort of Purushottama, after his 
victorious march through Mallika Parikh6, when the Viramanahi dish was served before the Lord, in the presence of the Lord, order was given to the 
superintendent of Kotaghar, to the parichh£, to Mahap&tra Raghu Divan and to Narendra Janai to execute a deed to the effect that:—I grant 
Purushottama (the village of ?) Pundarika Gopa. Whoever will violate this grant will be a rebel against Jagannatha. This inscription was engraved 
by Kel&i Khutiya. 


No. 3, Right side. 

’sftwranq wru mx *r *v*x x® vxw w ^ifw 3 * 5 jp*w 

?rRr q wfiw % m%r ^ ^ ^ i 

Translation .—On Thursday, the 13th day of Cancer (S ravana) on the completion of the 38th figure of the auspicious reign of the hero, the lord 
of elephants, the king of Gauda, Navakoti, Karn&ta, and Kalabaraka, Prat&pa Kapilesvara Deva, Maharaja, during his presence at the bath-temple on 
the south gate of Purushottama Kataka, the following was ordered to be inscribed: O Jagann&tha, (thou) knowest my external and internal nature. 
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All the jewels and good things which belong to me, are thine; these as well as all the other wealth, reputation, renown, which I possess, I shall, as 
much as I can, bestow as also this piece of land on the hands of Brahmans. Do favour me, these do never belong to me. 

No. 4, Right side. 

’sfoisrqfa qripPC qq#T^t vsmK^VK. SfcTT^T yhwqftr Wipm ^ fk*t *3^ \<£ ^TPl TUB c WTFatfi 

qqquq qqq %^4 t qqffre qiqqfq faq #^r.qq<jf3r (6 letters illegible) qiT.^T qjpiirfate (4 

. letters illegible) q q qqn; ^ ^ q»r§ ’qrfejsr ttstk KraiqTq^ qq Tiarror^ HVQNW V* sufqjqT qraq* qqR **fx qft qfqq ^ qwr qrq wnuqip 

fWm q *f*;q <? ^fT^rr qqx: fqqiforq wiqjq qroOThfar toc Vw 4 4 ^q 4- 4 4 q*ff qqrc qr srs ^Tfq q$ (13 letters illegible) qrr m*s htw 
4 4 qqns? qq*; (10 letters illegible) qq qq $qr <?«qr ss ^fc qqr qft qiP^q ^qq i 

Translation .—On Thursday, the 8th of the light half of—on the completion of the 19th figure of the auspicious reign of the hero, the lord of 
elephants, the king of Gauda, Karri a (a, and Kalabaraka, Pratipa Gajapati, Purushottama Deva,' Maharaja, at the south gate of Gopdlapviya Jagati, 
of the royal residence of Kataka Varanasi, during the great leisure, (of Jagann&tha) it was ordered to Bahara Mahap&tra (steward), Patramani Mis'ra, 
Khutiyfi,—Budha Lenka (the old general), looking and hearing of my lion-like eternal prowess, * * * * so far as I understand, the kings of 

Orissa had never robbed Brahmans of their gifts in S'antipura Kanaka, so Brahmans should not be deprived of the same. If this order is kept in 
mind, the Brahmans (will be) free from wickedness. * * * Do all firmly fix these words in their mind and obey this edict. 

No. 5, Right side. 

yfc qfaawfq qifqc qq^i^t W3 yfav (17 letters illegible) *?t firftj sqrq w^rwq qq qqpCT3!T$» fad (15 letters illegible) 

y ^ fqqr vwt qif*Rrc suiqrqq mwr ^wnrr^i (7 letters illegible) q«|r irr mvx "*<Tf%qT^ $WX qiqh?nq qq qq (20 letters 

illegible) fcqft vfxsim ®$nx 4 4 qiq^ qq qfxjqn (17 letters illegible) tsrr qrq vq (28 letters illegible) qT^RT qiftt 1 

Translation .—On Tuesday, the third of the light half of Scorpion (Agrah&yana), on the completion of the 4th figure of the auspicious reign of 
the hero, the lord of elephants, king of Gauda, Navakoti, and Kalabaraka, His Majesty Prat&pa JPurushottama Deva, Maharaja, in the temple of 

Jagamohan said to S ri Jagannatha . ■ —■ — ■ ■ “ Oh Jagannath, after beholding your lotus feet (you are) the root of losses and gains * ■■ 1 ■ 11 . .« ■ 

to mv country -■— the kings to maintain this. 

No. 1, Left side. ,, 

5fk wi^x *frorc) qronr to-tx^xix srarq <\ fqwrnri^T fbxror tox ffq afro qm froql- xrii » w fsn^ qftjwwm 

urtxf «i fxfw f^xixr ^<ui ^ si^isi to; « I 

Unintelligible. 

No. 2, Left side. 

v/fa iFrf xtwrq xixixrrsir v wr?r ■s'^^iwn cr^ TOTwt xtxtxt- 

•-sirs?x f^nr trr? ’ifl^TTO sr^i^re ^srxrTx^-x ^swrsrx 5^ %*%- fnnw 

TOf^r \° ^m^jqx x?rn<j vtw ^ ^ir^TTO ^»nxr ?i wra <i 

5nmt % w sr>i3i«iw ^r’f • 

Unintelligible. * 

No. 3, Left side. 

qfc qfa?nq fqsrq tt^t ^ qjqr q ^mqir q^qqqiw qT^r^* ?jqrqiq qquT wqrq siqrqr 

qqiqrq JriqfqTq wnsrasr nqrqrq ^qrqrqfq^^c qqiqfq ^f^xnr q^rfqrr q?qrq^f q;rqiq< ^iqqrqm qif qjqq Sroqrt- 

qr ^Tq q?fu^r im qq# qf ^q ^f^qr qrqK ^rffqjr x\$ #rq qrar^l ^ qifqrf^ sly q q ^nmtq 

^qf frq *xx 1 

Translation. —On Monday, the dark moon of the Archer, (dhanu = Pausa), on tho completion of the fourth figure iu the prosperous reign of the 
great king and hero, Pratfipa Kapilesvara, in the metropolis of Sri Purushottama, on the occasion of beholding the supreme Lord, in the presence 
of Mahnpatra Kakai S&mantarfi, Mahapfitra Jaladhara Sena Narenya, (Narendra), MahSpatra Gopinatha Mangalaraja, Mahapdtra Kasividyadhara, 
Mahapatra Visvesvara Praliaraja, Mahdpatra Lakhana Purohita, (chief priest), Patfanayaka Ddmodara Mahasenapatf, (commander-in-chief), standing 
before the auspicious feet of the great Lord, this order is issued to the Pariehlia Agni Sarma, of the family of the Mudrahasta, (seal-bearer) and 
examiner of the Lord’s larder, that he do cause to be inscribed on the door of the Lord’s temple, that, in this our dominion of Orissa, I remit—remit— 
remit—the cess on salt and cowri shells. Whoever will violate this edict shall he guilty of rebellion against the Lord Jagannatha. 

No. 4, Left side. 

xfc sim*t 3sfq%gr Wixi ^^x^t Jisjqfir snfxrx ^ fl^rxi^ry b ^ yrw xsxm't xfx^rrx auTgTxsi ^wxf 

vrf^ ^Fqi^xxmf v qRfx^% xs fii^r fwr^ ^ftwsr x^fi Hxfl’gxf xjstfxfq; sttux ?s% "?rfq^ Arqrq tta^x «xiqrx fq#arx 

fl’Siqrq «xrqr-q vrm uxw: sr^) ^r?;w»T wiaixjui^ qur% wfii *sxtx% xsuf!<f ^sasr 

Tivg^fr 1=8 srif i xkr nrfqrqr fqfxpq«r5! <a srrxr ** wfac =«> ami ajiftr « qf q>q3t w<?r) « xn'qrqt «ari c «xqi?r sr f^t k uxqrw vwi u armrxVa 

W*?T fq»ix ^ XtTfwcR WJfT ^fx B flfrfT fqxjXT ^fX m WI^X <? qr^q@q « STRT qqt qraat ^ mi^T qrkwftji* TOT S SHS) 

qifq;qi « xrsir qfqqr %rx fe^x a «3ff *** if qw qtrf’rr six qrqxx qfqt fqqnx mg u+xni) 3?r+ + + v® wf ^x;r «x) «=i ^tr«n+ + + 

Jralx qrfqgxix x^f irgr -f + + + to qTXT to! xrf% H xtx( fig qsx i 

VI * vl 

Translation. —On Sunday, the 7tli lunation of the light half of Sagittarius (Pausha), on the completion of the 4th year of the auspicious reign of the 
hero, Pratapa Kapilesvara, king of Navakoti, Karnata, and Kalabaraka, the Gajapati, king of Gauda, Maharaja, for the adoration of the lotus feet of 
Purushottama Jagannatha Deva, the King Kapilesvara gave these in service, (viz.), a jewelled bouquet, a throne, sacred hands, silver conch and discus, 
for the use of the great God. (At this time) these (men) came to his presence, viz., Hashika Mahapatra, Tamasara Mahapatra, Visvesvara 
Mahapatra, Kambu Mahfipatra, Natha Mahapatra, After these had entered, fourteen hundred offerings were made, placed before the lord and made 

over to the possession of Nandi Mahdpatra — -— ; a jewelled crown, 84 pairs of earrings with chains and drops, 7 necklaces of beautiful diamonds 

and rubies, 87 rings of different kinds, 8 chains of pearls netted, 4 large pearl necklets, 8 ruby waist-chains, 8 netted chains of emerald, 5 beads 
of emeralds, 4 lockets of various stones, a 3-stringed emerald necklace, 4 pearl and ruby necklaces, 2£ 3-stringed pearl necklaces, a golden necklace, 
2 pearl bouquets, 7 foot ornaments, 82 pairs of bangles of different kinds, 3 pairs of diamond and emerald wristlets (b£la), 7 bangles and 
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these were all given by Rajd KapUesvara. Whoever will attempt 


armlets, a silver sacred cord, 4 boxes of red lead, 96 pairs of pearl bracelets, —— 
to take any one of these, shall be a rebel against Jagann&tha. 

No. 5, Left side. 

«rk snrrm wwarsFC f*nir xr^ ** a wnx ht ^ T3T 7^ 

To wftiTf *fl&* wf*wr mf* *ifW* w* ^ wifif* Wf^ ftfW* firBr fWr «f«TU wr ^ 1 ^ w 

mnslation.— On Wednesday, the 4th of the Ram, (month of Vamkha) after the completion of the 34th year of the auspicious reign of the 
hero, the master of elephants (Gajapati), the lord of Gaucla, Maharaja KapUesvara Deva. O Jagannatha, thy servant, thus besoeeheth thee, sum¬ 
moning the governors of my kingdom, I will treat them as slaves. I have brought them up from my childhood when 1 became king, and they have 
now forsaken me, and east me in the ocean. I will treat them as they deserve. O Jagannatha, lord of Nilagiri/'do thou judge whether I am 

right or wrong. 

No. 6, Left side. 

^Jistqfn frrtsrc wars vkvt qmu ’flu* ^ snnw*; 8 w wfi« K* K* w J 1 ®* 

^ ^vo) %TTv^j vnr *r* vfawx H *fqt*c r W (m**n) wiwm-r 

«w ^ *i*xv tfwirrfW vn fa ft Mm vra fa * *tt3 ^ wrixtomr wtf *r 

w q*m 5T-4 jfftiirft^ Jlfa f% $ JITTV WW«C 3T<r Vtftlftj* «I3 wwl ^ fa* ***** ^ ^ ^ 

vqTSf jftlm* 4 SUIUT*^ ?'VT 3fftt I 

Translation.— On. Wednesday, the 10th of Cancer (S'ravana) on the completion of tho 4th year of the reign of tlio hero, lord of elephants, king of 
Gaiula, Karnata, and Kalabaraka, the eminent warrior Maharaja Prat&parudra Deva, it has been ordained by bis Majesty, that the Gita-govmda 
shalibe acted during the offering of food to the Elder Lord (Rada Thdkura, Balarama). This play will he performed from tho evening offering of 
incense till the Badasingara (the chief or principal dressing or toilet). When the great Lord will go to sloop, this performance being oyer the body 
of Telingd songsters will sing the Kbila songs of king KapUesvara; they will also learn to sing the « Gita-govmda ■ of Bada l.akura; 
they must not sing any other song, nor perform any other act before the great Lord, z k)sk es t ns t ore 

are forty-nine Vairagis; they must sing only the songs of the Glta-govinda, from whom tho uninitiated will learn the songs of the Gita-govmda, 
hearing them sung in harmony. They must not learn any other song. That Parichlni, who wiU not follow this, hut will have other songs sung, oi 
acts performed,— shall be guilty of rebellion against Jagannatha. 

No. 7, Left side. 

fa ’tfjiwfa «T^jr snfrz'l qnnT« *#1* nvrtrrviT» sw a. vi* *tff yw ft3 %ravit (rest illegible). 

Translation. _On Monday, the 3rd of Sagittarius (Pausha) on the completion of tho 5th year of tho hero, the lord of elephants, king of Gaiula, 

Navakoti, Karnata and Kalabaraka, Pratapa Indra Deva Maharaja- 


* I suspect the word here is meant for ‘ Sananda-govimla’ the name of the Llth canto of Gita-govinda, describing the reunion of Radha and Kpshpa, after 
;he indignation of the former had been appeased. It forms the most luscious and therefore the most mystic part of the Indian “ Song of Songs. 
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Abbot of Unreason, the, 1B0 
Aberdeen, Newton Stone at, 29 
Abhimanyu, a king, 87 
Abhisieka, a festival, 129 

Abu’l Fazl, a Muhammadan historian, 113, 121, 133, 134?, 148, 149 

Achalabasanta, a hill, 160, 162 

Adi Deva, an ancestor of Bhartri Deva, 86 

Adi-murtti, a name of Vishnu, 86 

Adiydmala Tantra, 83 

A'gamas, Tantras, 17 

Agastya Muni, a sage, 86 

Agni, a guardian of BhuvaneSvara, 75,125 

Aila, a king, 27, 28 

Aindri, wife of Indra, 140, 141 

Ain-i-Akbari, quoted, 101,113, 148, 156, 164 

Aira, a king, 18, 19, 20, 25, 27, 28, 29, 37, 39, 40, 45, 69 

Aitareya Brdhmana, an imitation of a tale in the, 66 

Ajagara Gumphd, a cave at Udayagiri, 30 

Akiida-gangd Tank on Khandagiri, 37 

Akshaya-tritiya, a name of the Chandana Ydtr& festival at BhuvaneSva, 79, 
at Puri, 133 

Al&bu Ke^ari, a king, 73, 93, 108 

AlabukeSvara, name of a lingam, 98, 99, Temple at BhuvaneSvara 93, 112, at 
Puri, 139 

Al&bu Kunda, a tank, 98 

AlakdpCtfa Cave, at Udayagiri, 31 

Alalandtha, name of a lingam at Puri, 110 

Aiamgir Hill, 160 

Alambd, a goddess at Puri, 139 

Alexander the Great changes his dress, 5, influence on architecture, 42, 44 

Ali Bokhdri, Sayyad, 158 

Allahabad, 30, 52, 61, 98 

All-Pools, the day of, 130 

Alti Hill, 160 

Altiri, a village in Khurdd, 109 
Amardvati, 4, 9, 14, 34, 36, 41, 44, 163 
Amazons, sculptures of, 11 

Ambratakesvara, name of a lingam and temple, 98 
AmrdtakeSvara, name of lingam and temple, 95 * •• 

A'nanda Bdzdr, a market at Puri, 100 
Ananga, a name of the Indian Cupid, 87 
Anangabhima Deva, a king of Orissa, 109, 110, 116, 163, 164 
Ananta, a name of Vishnu, 63, 64, 73, 75, 84, 103 
Ananta Cave, Udayagiri, 3, 31, 35, 38, 39, 41, 43, 46 
Ananta Purushottama, 162 

Ananta Vdsudeva Temple at Bhuvanedvara, 56, 83, 87, 97, 111 
Anante^vara, a name of S'iva, 97 
Andvartak, a pergunnab, 162 
Andher/Pope, 39 

Andur Ghar, a sick chamber at Puri, 131 

Anna Perenna, the puja of, 130 

Annaptinjd, a goddess, 91 

Antiochus, named in an inscription, 48 

Anurddhdpura, Tope of, 4, 36 

Anusatha Tupa, a tope, 53 

Apavara, a king, 87, 88 

Ara, a king, 29 

Arddhapdpahard, a tank, 84 

Ardhasani, a goddess, 139 

Ares, a name of Mars, 27 

Arhat, a Jama Saint, 19, 22, 24, 2o, 26, 28, 29, 3 1 
Aria, a king, 18 


Ariana Antiqua, quoted, 34 

Arif, Shah Momin, 28 

Arirdj, locale of an A6oka pillar, 61 

Arka Kshetra, Kondrak, 145, 156 

Arrian, quoted, 96 

Aruna-shashthi, a festival, 129 

Aruna Stambha at Puri, 113, 114, at Konarak, 149 

Aryavartta, India, 85 

AshtasvikshmeSvara, a temple at Bhuvane4vara, 98 

Asiatic Researches, quoted, 2, 13, 36, 88, 61,108, 112,114,119, 12*, 125, 
132, 133, 149,150,151,153, 155, 156, 157, 159 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, see Journal and Proceedings. 

Asi Ghat, a gliat at Benares, 60 
Asi Sangama, at Benares, 60 

Asoka, named, 10, 37, 38, 39, 47, 55, 60, 61, 66, 82, 89, 94, the edicts of, 37, 
47, 52, 60,105, lats of, 61, 114 
A^okashtami Yatri, a festival at BhuvaneSvara, 78 
Asokiitirtha, a sacred pool, 95 
Asoka tree, 12 
A^okavana, a grove, 94 
Adramali, a name of the sun, 146 
A'ssid Hill, 160, 162 
Assumption, the Feast of, 134 
Assyrians, 8 

Ast-raveda, science of arms, 86 

Asuras, the, 82, 125 , 

A£vadvara, name of a gate of the Puri temple, 113, ditto of Konarak, 149 

ASvamedha Kshetra, name of Puri, 139 

Advastdma, a sacred place, 53 

Asvathama, name of a rock at Dhdiili, 47, 53 

A'thdrandld bridge near Puri, 99,108, 112, 132, 139, 143, 159 

Atiratra, a fast, 70 

A'tkidbdndha, an endowment at Puri, 115 
Atyunga, a king, 86 
Aubanus, Joannes Boemus, 130 

Audience Chamber of Puri, 120,121, 131 of Koiiarak, 151, 152 
Aurangzib, 112 

Auttenapadi, North Polar star, 89 

Avadanas, Buddhist legends, 12 

Avakd&ivesa, leasure hour dress of Jaganndtha, 127 

Avanti, name of a kingdom, 101 

Avartak, a pergunnab, 162 

Ayama, name of a kingdom, 26 

Ayurveda, science of medicine, 86 

Azelisas, legends on coins of, 34 


Bacchus, the feast of, 130 
Bactria, 9 

Bad&dand, a high road at Bhuvane4vara, 70, 95, 96, at Puri, 138, 142 

Badasingdra Bhoga, a repast of Jaganndtha, 77, \esa, a dress of do., 127, 128 

Badaoni, a Muhammadan historian, 157 

Bagh Gumphd, at Udayagiri, 31 

Bahadalpur, a village, 60 

Bahurd, return journey of Jaganndtha, 133 

Bairdt, 61 

Bdi4paitd, a flight of steps at Puri, 114 
Balbeck, Temple of, 5 
Balabhadra, 2, 122, 124, 127, 132 
Bala Bhoga a repast of Jaganndtha, 77 
Baladeva, a god, 119, 124, 125, 160 


Balagun<;li, a creek, 132, 142 
Balaha, a goddess, 59 
Balakesvara, a lingam, 95 










Balankanam, a lingam, 109 
Balarama, 63, 84, 103, 108, 126, 136, 137 
Balasore, 107, 121, 159,163 
Balavalabhi-bhujanga, a title of Bhavadeva, 86, 87 
Baldeo, 119 

Balesvara, a lingam, 139 
Baledvara Tomplo, 139 
Bali, a demon, 88 
Bali, a ward of Puri, 100 
Balihanta, a village near Bhuvanedvara, 2 
Balikhand, a ward of Puri, 100 
Balkdti, a village near Bhuvanedvara, 2, 60 
Ballabfo Bhoga, an offering to Jaganndtha, 17 
*B&lya Bhoga, an offering to Jagann&tha, 77 
Banadevata, forest gods, 2 
Bancjlyop&dhyaya, Babu Bhavanickarana, 112 
Banga, ancient name of Bengal, 86 
Bankual, a village, 60 

Bdnurji, Babu Rangalila, 87, Babu Chandrasekhara, 157, 158, 160, 162 

ISapkati, a village, .60 

Barabati, a fort, 158, 169 

Baradehi, 160, 162 

Bar chan a,' 160 

Bdragad, a village of Bhuvanedvara, 60 
Barahat, 10, 43, bas-reliefs at, 108 
Baral, a village near Puri, 109 
Bar tree, the sacred, 131, 139 
Barunibanti, Hill, 162 
B&su, a fowler, 103 
Basuki, a chief, 160 
Basiili, a goddess, 33 

Bathing Festival, the, 69, 127, 128, 130, 13 L 

Beames, J., Esq, 33, 159, 160,161, 162, 163 

Beck, Mr. H, 1, 3 

Behar, 37, 62 

Behar caves, 38 

Behar Lat inscriptions, 108. 

Benares, 24, 26, 60, 62, 63, 64, 65, 67, 70, 98, 102, 143, 157, 164 
Bengal, 32, 35, 53, 80, 81, 110, 111, 129, 130, 136, 137, Bay of, 33, 
NavSnna ceremony of, 78, vornal feast of, 81, Western, 33 
Berar, 131 

Bernier, M., Travels of, 133,137 
Besar Mainti, 111 

Bhaba Gupta, a king of Magadha, 58 
Bhabrd, 61 

Bbadredvara, a lingam, 95, 98 
Bhadun, 55 

Bh&gavata Purana, 138 
Bhagavati, 71, 74, 83, 118 
Bbagavatx’s Temple, 71 
Bhaimi-ekadadi, a fast, 80 
Bhairava, a god, 110 
‘ Bhai raves vara, a lingam, 98 
Bhajana Cave at Udayagiri, 31 
Bhaktabandhu, a name of the sun, 146 
Bhaktamala, a book of saints, 143 
Bhakti, the system of, 110 
Bhanclabhanga, a festival, 97 
Bh&raclntidvara, a lingam, 97 
Bharadvaja, a saint, 63, 64 
Bharata, a king, 98 
Bk&ratavarsha, India, 82 
Bharatis, a sect, 56 
Bbargavi Paver, in Orissa, 2, 99 
Bhaskara, a name of the sun, 146, 147 
Bhaskara Pandit, 116 

Bh&skaredvara, a lingam, 56, 64, 89, 90, 93, 9$ 

Bhaskaredvara, temple of, 78 
Bhavadeva Bhat;ta, a Pan#, 84, 85, 86, 87 
Bhav&ni, a goddess, 160 

Bhavani Dadu, a Jain merchant of Cuttack, 35 
Bheta Mandapa, a pavilion at Bhuvanedvara, 71 
Bhilsa, 15, Topes, 39, bas-reliefs at, 108 
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Bhima, one of the Pandu brothers, 33, 80, 94 
Blumedvara, a lingam, 81, 94, 98 
Bhishma, grandfather of the Pdndus, 131 
Bhitargaom, a class of dancing girls at Puri, 137 

Bhoga Mandapa, at Bhuvanodvara* 72, 73, 74, 76, at Puri, 119, 120, at 
Konarak, 149, 150 
Bhoja Itdjd, a king, 104 
Bhudevi, personification of the earth, 127 
Bkukailad, a garden near Calcutta, 65 

Bhuvanedvara, Boundary after the time of Yajiiti, and ancient name and site 
of, 59, Earliest mention in the Temple Records of, 58, Hindu legendary 
account of, 62, Numbor and nature of the houses of, 56, the antiquarian 
importance of, 58, the builder of tho Great Tower of, 112, the population 
and present condition of, 56, tho Great Tower of, 72, 110, HI, 116, 
117, 118, 119, 128, a lingam name and form of, 76, offerings to, 76, daily 
servico of, 76, festivals of, 77, References to, 2, 5, 30, 35, 39, 41, 
46, 56, 58, 59, 60,61, 62,64, 65, 69, 70, 71, 72, 76, 77, 78, 79, 80, 81, 
82, 83, 84, 87, 89, 90, 91, 92, 93, 94, 95, 97, 102, 104, 105, 107, 108, 
109,110, 116, 117, 118, 129,131,138, 139,145, 148, 149, 152, 163 

Bkuvanedvari, a goddess, 81 

Bitjanasi, a town near Cuttack, 163, 164 

Bijapur, 164 

Birth Festival, 137 

Birupd river, 162 

Bidve4vara, 61 

Black Pagoda, the, 117, 145, 148, 151 
Black Yajur Veda, 101 
Blochmann, J., Esq., 112, 157, 164 
Blue God, the, 102, 139 
Blue Hill, the 63, 101, 103, 112, 133 
Blue Image, the, 102 
Bodhisattva, 135,159, 161 

Bodhi trees, 39 ^ 

Bombay, 135 j 

Botan#, a village, 60 
Bo tree, 107, 108, 115 

Brahma, 32, 58, 63, 68, 75, 80, 82, 86, 87, 88, 89, 101, 102, 103, 105, 124, 
139, 140, 146, 157, 158 
Brahma Kundla, a tank, 89, 98 
Brahmadatta, a king, 28, 105 
Brahmanda Purana, 53, 69, 70 
Brakmam River, 163 
Brahma Purana, 62, 68, 70, 79, 92 
Brahmedvara, a lingam, 84, 87, 89, 91, 98 
Brahmi, wife of Brahma, 140 
Brabmya Purana, 69 
Brajalal, 161 

Brienne, ancient huts of, 40 
Brihadaranyaka Upaniskad, 66 
Brindavana, 143 

Buddha, 7, 17, 27, 28, 32, 36, 88, 39, 41, 58, 99, 104, 105, 107, 10S, 123, 
124, 125,126, 127, 129, 185, 136, 153, 159, 1(h), 161 
Buddha Gaya, 4, 36, 38, 41, 76, 107, 108, 123, 125, 151 
Buddha, Jaganndtha’s relation to, 107 
Buddha, the holy birthday of, 135 
Buddhavesa, a dress of Jaganmitha, 127 
Buddhist Pilgrims, Travels of, 135 
Buddhist Trinity, the, 126 
Budha, 86 

Biihler, Dr. G., 61, 107 
Burmah, 9 
Burnd Sangam, 61 
Bushby, Mr., tomb of, 140 

Byragpa Math, at Khandagiri, 1 


Calcutta, 65, 114, 121, 130 
Cannipg, Lord, 58 
Capricornus, 78 

Caraciolo, Madame Henrietta, 134, 135 

Car Festival, the, 127, 128, 130, 132, 133, 134, 135, 136, 138, 118 
Carnival, the, 130 
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Centaurs, 11 

Central Provinces, the, 111 
Ceres, the Indian, 138 

Ceylon, 4,12, 36, 48, 61, 62, 107, 129, kings of, 106 

Chaitanya, a reformer, 99, 108, 110, 111, £34 

Chaitanya-charitdmrita, 148 

Chaityas, 19, 25, 26, 36, 38, 39, 53 

Chakradhvaja, name of a car, 132 

Chakra Kshetra, a sacred place at Puri, 145 

Chakra Tirtha, a sacred pool, 99, 139, 142 

Chakravarti, Bdbu Sdraddprasdd, 88 

Chakre6vara, a Ungam, 93 

Chdinundd, a goddess, 141,158 

Chandamihigivesa, a form of dress, 127 

Chandana Yatrd, a festival, 79, 99, 131, 142 

Chandarudra, a lingam, 97 # 

Chandesvara, a lingam, 114, a village, 158, a column at, 158 

Charuli, a goddess, 86, 139 

Chandihara, 87, 88 

Chanclika, a goddess, 141 

Chaijdi of Kavikankana, 33 

Chandra, the moon, 82,149 

Chandrabhdga River, 149 

Chandragupta, 28 

Chandrasekhara, a lingam, 77, 78, 81, 103 
Chandravan^a dynasty, 27 
ChandreSvara, a lingam, 93, 98 
Ch&rpuli, 160 
Chaturmdsyd, a fast, 79 
Chatuspitha, 160 

Chaubiskud, a Pargannd in Cuttack, 100 

Cbaududr, a fort, 163, 164 

Chedi, king of, 131 

Chjiandogya Upanishad, 66 

Chkatiyd hill, 163 

Chkdyd, a goddess, 153 

Chhdydratipraddyaka, a name of the sun,, 146 

Childers, Mr,, 16, 17, 19, 20 

Chilkd Lake, 1, 99, 111, 145 

Chitrabhdgd, a river, 146 

Chitragupte^vara, a lingam, 97 

Chitratold, 109 

Cho<Ja, a country, 48, 88 

Chola, a country, 48 

Christ, Jesus, 28 

Chudakarma, tonsure, 30 

Chulakarma, tonsuro, 30, 31 

Cittaydna, a Buddhist, 106 

Colorado, a country, 2 

Conjeveram, 12, 148, Rdjd of, 119 

Constantine, Don, 62 

Cowell, Dr. E. B., 101 

Crete, 141 

Cronus, 141 

Cunha, Corson da, Memoir on the History of the Tooth Relic of Ceylon, 62 
Cunningham, General, A. 10, 39, 59, 107, 125, 126, 4, 29, 107, 108, 125, 
126 

Cuttack, 1, 2, 13, 36, 53, 55, 56, 57, 58, 59, 62, 99, 109, 121, 145,160, 161, 
1G2, 163, 164. 

Cuttack Collectorate, 58 

D 

Dredalian school, noticed, 44 
Dagobas, cenotaphs, 39 
Daitvesvara, a lingam, 93, 9S 
Dakhan, 119 

Pdkrdbbime.4 vara, a lingam, 95 
Daksbina, 53 

Daksbina Kalikd, a goddess, 139 
Daksbina Kosala, 59 
Dakshinrdya, a forest god, 2 
Daladavaiisa, history of the Tooth-relic, 105 
D’Alwis, Mr., notice of the Tooth-relic, 20 



Damana-bhanjana, a festival, 99 
Damanabhanjika Ydtrd, a festival, 79, 131 
Damanaka thyme, 131 
Ddmodaravesa, a form of dress, 128 

Dancing Hall, the, of Bhuvane4vara, 73,76, 82, 84, 96, 99, of Puri, 116, 119, 
120, 121, 128, 137, 138, of Kondrak, 150 
Dandaka, 27 

Dandimal, a Pargunnah, 1, 56 
Danta-kashtha-lagi, a ritual, 76 
Dantakumara, a prince, 106 
Dantan, a town, 61, 104, 107 
Dantapura, a town, 99, 105, 10G, 107, 157 
Dantapuri, a town, 61 
Daona-chori, a festival, 131 
Darap Sing Deo, Rdjd, 112 
Dardure4vara, a lingam, 97 
Darius, named, 37 

Darpana, a pergunnak, 76, 145, 148, 162 
Darudhya, a king of Ellora, 27 
DaSahara, a festival, 81 
DaSaratha, a cave in Behar, 46 
Dasaratba Jdtaka, 12 
Da4d4vamedha Ghat at Yajapur, 157, 158 
Daspdld, a tributary mehal, 59 

Dathdvahsa, history of the Tooth-relic, 105, 106, 107, 108 

Daulatabad, named, 28 

Daydli, a river, 46, 55 

Daydsindhu, a name of the sun, 146 

Deligopa, a tumulus, 37 

Dekkan, the Hindus of tho, 135 

Delhi, 46, 50, 61, 104 

Deogiri, 28 

Devaki, mother of Krishna, 80, 137 
Deva Sabhd, 36, 37, 38, 39 
Dcwalgiri, a hill, 1 

Dhammakitti Thera, a Pdli author, 105 

Dhanade4vara, a lingam, 93 

Dhana Nanda, a king, 28 

Dhanapati, a Bengali merchant, 33 

Dhanussankrdnti, a festival, 80 

Dhanvantari, a physician, 125 

Dhapchandi, a village, 60 

Dharma, one of the Buddhist triad, 126 

Dharmachakra, 125 

Dliarmasdld, alms-house, 163 

Dhdiili Hill, 39, 46, 52, 53, 55, 59, 60, 61, 105 

Dhavalagiri, 1, 46 

Dhenk&nala Hill, 163 

Dliuncjha, a demon, 130 

Dhupa, a ritual, 76 

Dliyani Buddhas, 35, 38 

Dikpalas, guardians of quarters, 75 

Dinadliava, a name of the sun, 146 

Diodorus, 141 

Dionysiaca, the Cretan, 99 

Dionysius, 99 

Dipaddua, 114 

Dipaldina Mound, 39 

Dirgharava, a king, 87, 88 

Divadalana, a car, 78 

Divdkara, a name of the sun, 146 

Dolamundi, 100 

Dola Ydtrd, a festival, 81, 99, 130 
Dotnapard, a pergunnah, 1, 35 
Dravyasinha Deva, 112,115 
Druids, the, 134 
Dubalabi, 53, 54 
Drumila, 67 

Durga, 32, 63, 65, 72, 79, 81, 92, 135,157, 1G0 

Duvgacl&sapur, a village, 60 

Dvdpdra Yug, 28 

Dvarkapura, 14 

Dviprahar dhiipa, a ritual, 128 
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DvitiyeSanesSvara, a lingam, 97 
Dwarf incarnation, the, 138 

E 

Eastern Ghats, 1, 160 
Eeloo Raja, 28 
Eel, Raja, 27, 28 
Egypt, 6, 45^ 46 
Eileithyiae, 27 
Eka jata K&madeva, 110 
Ekamra ChandrikA, 59, 62, 65, 66, 67, 69, 70, 76, 77, 80, 82, 83, 89, 92, 95, 
96, 97, forest of, 59, 64, Purana, 60, 02, 68, 70, 76, 77, 78, 79, 87, 89, 
92, 93, 94, 95, 96, 97, 98, 102 
Ek&mre^vara, a lingam, 97 
Elephant Cave, 2, 8, 13, 16, 30, 34, 35, 37,40, 61 
Ellora, 2, 16, 27, 28 
Elloro, 27 

England, 38,129, 133 
Ephraim, 2 

Erythrian Sea, Vincent/s Periplus of the, 58, 96 

Etronnes, 129 

Eugyion, the town of, 141 

Eusopkzai rocks, 47 

F 

Fa Hian, 106, 135 

False Point Light House, 164 

Faust, Goethe’s, 141 

Fergusson, J., Esq., 5, 6, 9, 11, 12, 15, 16, 30, 36, 39, 40, 41,44, 105, 106, 
107, 108, 111, 114, 117, 118, 134, 145, 152,153, 156, 159, 164 
Festum stultorum, the, a Roman festival, 130 
Firuz Shah’s Lath, 17 
Florialia, of the Romans, the, 131 
Fraser’s Magazine quoted, 131 

Freemasons, use of the Svastika as a mystic symbol by, 29 
Futehpur Sikri, 157, 164 

G 

Gada Kshetra, 145, 157 
Gad Srirampur, a village in Bbuvane^vara, 60 
Gahvaratikri, a plain at Yajapur, 157 
Gandli&ra, mentioned in an Asoka edict, 49 
Gandbarva, a celestial songster, 66 
Gandbarvi, a celestial songstress, 66 
Gandhavati River, 65, 98 

Gane£a, 10, 11, 12, 13, 47, 74, 81, 83, 97, 118, 128, 148 
Gane6a Cave, 8, 9, 10, 11, 14, 30, 32, 34, 35, 40, 41, 162 
Gaiie&i-chaturtiu, a festival of BhuvaneSvara, 81 
Gane6a frieze, at Udayagiri, 44, 45 
Ganesavesa, a form of dress for Jaganndtha, 128 
Gang&dv&ra, source of the Ganges on the Himalaya, 70 
Gang&s&gara, confluence of the Ganges with the sea, 70 
Gang&vau^a, a dynasty of Orissan kings, 110 
Gangd-YamunA, confluence of the two rivers, 64, 98 

Ganges, the River, 37, 53, 60, 65, 66, 67, 70, 82, 85, 89, 97, 98, 102, 111, 
124, 139, 164 

Gauged vara Deva, a king of Orissa, 55, 110 
Ganjam, 61 

Garuda, the vehicle of Vishiiu, 84, 86, 114, 119, 132, 140, 159 

Gamjiya Govinda Deva, a king of Orissa, 130 

Gaura, Gauda, 86, 88 

Gaurang Deori, 158 

Gaurbaor, a quarter of Puri, 100 

Gauri, a goddess, ^5, 81, 86, 92, 93, 162 

Gauri Kunda, a tank at Bhuvanesvara, 92 

Gaya, in Behar, 30,107, 143, a Titan, 157 

Gayd Mah&tmya, a section of the VAyu Purdna, 107 

Gaydnabhi, a tank, 158 

Gayasura, a demon, or Buddhism personified, 107, 157 
Germany, carnival in, 130 
Ghorandgi, a festival, 99, 129 

Ghose, Brajakishore, History of Puri, 109,118, 127, 136 
Ghritakambala Yatra, a festival at Bhuvanesvara, 78 


Gilsliah, a Persian demi-god, 27 
Girina, a Hindu goddess, 65, 66 
Girnar, Asoka edicts of, 47, 52, 61 

Gladwin, F., History of Bengal, 112, Translation of the Ain-i-Akban, 148, 164 

Gnostics’ belief in the mystic Svastika, 29 

Goa, Tooth-relic at, 62 

Godavari, a river, 139 

Goethe’s Faust, 141 

Gog, an image at Purl compared with, 113 
GokarneSvara, a temple, 98, 163 

Gokula, Krishna’s frolics with the shepherdesses of, 67, 118 

Gopdla, a god, 142 

GopdlavaBabha, a sweetmeat, 128 

GopAlini, a goddess at Bhuvanesvara, 56, 72, 83, 97 

Gopalpura, a cave at Khandagiri, 14 

Gopi, a milk-maid of Vrinddvana, 63, 67 # 

Gopura, Southern Indian, 95 
Gosagara, a Mauza, 56 
Gosdgara, a name of Yindusdgara, 68 
Gosabasra Hrada, a tank, 98 
Gosahasre^vara, a lingam, 95, 98 
Govardhana, a hill, 86 

Government School of Art, Calcutta, 5, 17, 44 
Govindaji, an image of, 158 
Govinda Mahdpdtra, 115 
Goyichandra, a grammarian, 147 

Great Temple, the, of Puri, 112, 116,. 138, 139, 140, 141, 142, 148, 149, 
Anangabhima’s erection of the, 99, Gateways, 113, The Inner Enclosure, 
115, its boundary walls and gateways, 99, Outer Enclosure, 114, Porch, 

99 

Great Tower, the, of Bhuvanesvara, 97, 108 141, 154, Courtyard and gate, 70 
Greece, 45,155 

Grote, Arthur, Esq. a silver Azylosas, owned by, 34 

Guhasiva, 105,106, 108 

GundicbA, a princess, 79, a garden, 116, 139 

Guijdicha Gayh, 99, 138, 142 

Gupta character, inscriptions in the, at Udayagiri, 30 

Guptas, the later, in Behar, 108 

Guzerat, 61 

H 

Hades, 15 

Haimavati, a goddess, 70 
Han^apur, a cave, 14 

Hanuman, the monkey general of RAma, 2, 92, 95, 118, 125, 132 

Hara, a name of Siva, 78, 142 

Harachandi, a quarter of Puri, 100, 139 

Hara Kshetra, a name of Bhuvano4vara, 30 

Haraparvati, androgynous figure of, 37 

Hari, 32, 63, 78, 85, 86, 87, 107, 115, 124 

Harihara, figure of, 81 

Hari, Mount, 106 

Han Varmma Deva, 84, 86 

HastidvAra, Horse gate of Puri, 113 of Konarak, 149 

Hastinipuri, a town, 86 

Hastini, a town, 86 

Hatakesvara, a lingam and temple, 98 

Hathe^vara, a lingam and temple, 109 

Hathi Gumpha, Elephant cave of Udayagiri, 8, 13, 13, 30, 31, 40, 69 

Heeren, Historical Researches, 58 

Helen, Orissan, 11, 12 

HemachalA, a princess of Dantapura, 106 

Hemachandra, a Jain scholar, 29 

HemAdri’s Chaturvarga-chintAmani, 140 

Hemamala, a princess of Dantapura, 106 

Hera, a Greek goddess, 27 

Himalaya, 2, 27, 32, 85, 86 

Hinayana school, of the Buddhists, 37 

Hinjola, a swing, and name of a musical tune, 130 

Hiouen Thsang, 39, 59,123 

Hippolita, 11 

Hirapur, a village, 60 

Hold, a demon, 130 
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HolaM, a demon, 130, 131 
Holi, a festival, 130 
Homer, 27, 43 

HorApanchami, a festival, 132 
Iiori, a festival, 130 

HosanberA, name«of the inner enclosure of the Puri Temple, 11.5 
Hugli, 106, 111 

Hunter, Dr. W. W., 58, 59, 101, 108, 104, 109, 110, 111, 114,120, 128, 
131, 134, 137, 138, 145, 151, 155, 150, 157, Statistical Account of 
Bengal, 107 
Hydra, 87 

* 

I 

Ides of March, the, 130 
Idolatry, the Gardens of, 133 
I la, a king, 27, 28 
Ilapati, a king, 27 
Ilus, a king, 27 
Ilys, a king, 27 

Images, the Procession of, 136 

India, 2, 5, 0, 16, 27, 29, 33, 34, 36, 38, 39, 40, 45, 53, 57, 58, 69, 60, 69, 77, 
79, 80, 81, 107, 108, 113, 126, 129, 130, 136, 136, 138, Brahmanical 
conquerors of Northern, 104, Continent of, 58, Northern, 95, 128, 137, 
North-Western, 42, Southern, 58, Western, 37, 40 
Indian Antiquary, 33, 61, 154 
Indian Museum, 90 

Indra, 18, 27, 31, 63, 66, 75, 86, 88-140, 163 

Indradyumna, 27,99, 101,102,103,115,123, 124, 131, 139, the second, 109, 
Tank, 99, 139,142 
IndrAgiu, 125 

Indrani, a goddess, 140, 141, 158 
Indra SabhA, a courtyard, 28 
Inman, Dr., 29 

Inscriptions, at Puri, 120,165 

Ira, a king, 27 

I^a, a name of S'iva, 75 

IsaneSvara, a lingam, 95, 97, 98, 139 

ISAni, a goddess, 140 

Iscariot, Judas, 131 

Isis, a goddess, 29 

Tdvara, a name of S'iva, G6 

Italy, 155 

Itiptir, a village, 60 


J 


Jadupur, a village at Bhuvane4vara, 60 
JagamarA, a village near Khan<ktgiri, 17, 60 


Jagamdtd llbada, a tank, 97 # . 

Jagannfitha, his audience, 99, 121, companions of, 121, daily service of, 90, 
festivals of, 129, his image, 99, 121, his relation to Buddha, 125, Ins 
proxy 181, his miracles, 121, his temple, 27, 30, 58, 60, 62, 63, 79, 80, 
99 103, 105,107, 108, 109, 110,111,112,116, 118, 119, 120, 121, 124, 
125, 126,127,128,129, 130, 131, 132, 133, 134, 135, 136, 137, 138, 
139, 142, 146 

ragann&tha- Kshetra, 100, 109 
lagannatha-vallabka, 131 
Jaganndthft-valfabha Temple, 139 
Jagarnaut alias Jagannatha, 99 


Jahnavi, 64 
Jaimini, a saint, 101 

Jain Cave at Khandagiri, 35, 46 ^ 

Jain, G&yalri, 17, 18, Gumpha, 35, Temple on Khantfagin, 1, 35 

Jdjapur vide Ydjapura 

Jajipura vide Ydjapura 

Jalaldgi, a ritual, 76, 77 

Jaleivvara, a lingam and village, 61, 107 

Jamdlagiri, sculptures at, 9 

Jamapura, a cave at Udayagiri, 14,15 

Jdmbabati, a princess, 145 

Jambudvipa, Lord, of 105 

Janakapura Yatra, a festival, 139 

Janam, Birtb Festival of Jaganndtha, 137 

J ananie jaya, a king of the Ke£wfi line, 58, 8/, 88 


JanArdana, a name of Vishnu, 63, 106, 107, 108, 124 

Janmashtami, a festival, 81, 99, 137 

Japhet, identified with Jayapati, 27 

Jatakas, Stories of Buddha’s former lives, 8, 12 

Jatule4vara, a lingam, 95 

Jayadeva, a poet, 107,110, 111, 113, 119, 120 

Jayastambha, a memorial pillar, 114 

Jayd-vijayd, images of portors, 14 

Jeypur, 164 

Jhargad, a village, 60 

Jhulana, the swinging festival, 99, 130, 137 

Jina, 35, 37 

Jones, Mr. Owen, 5, 7 

Journal, Asiatic Society of Bengal, 2, 7, 9, 16, 17, 19, 26, 28, 30, 31, 33, 42, 
47, 52, 53, 54, 55, 84, 87, 88, 104, 105, 108 157, 158, 159, 110, 112, 163 
Journal, Bombay Asiatic Society, 107 

Journal, lloyal Asiatic Society of Great Britain, 47, 106, 107, 129, 130, 135 

J uno, the Greek goddess, 27, 33 

Jupiter, the Greek god, 153 

Jyapati, an ancient king identified with Japhet, 27 

Jyotirloka, 10 

K 

Kabir, a saint and reformer, 108 

Kabir Mowelhid, the tomb of, 148 

Kabir Narsing Deo, a king of Orissa, 112 

Kadepa, a hermit, 16 

Kadep Gumpha, at Udayagiri, 16 

Kaildsa, a mountain abode of S'iva, 65, 86, 163 

Kdlabetyas, an aboriginal tribe employed in pulling Jagannatha’s car, 132 

Kalachandra Acharya, 34 

Kalachandra’s Cave on Khandagiri, 34 

Kala, a demon, 32 

KAlAnta stupa, at Dhdiili, 53, 54 

KAlApahar, a Muhammadan iconoclast, III, 157, 158, 159 
Kali, a goddess, 125 
Kalidasa, a poet, 27 
Kalika Devi, a goddess, 81 

Kalinga, a province, 12, 16, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 25, 27, 28, 30, 40, 41, 45, 
61, 89, 106, king of, 105 
Kalinganagari, an ancient town, 61, 62, 105 
KaiingarAja Gumpha, a cave at Udayagiri, 16 
KAliya, a serpent, 87, 138 
K Aliy A, a river, 161 
KAliyadamana, a festival, 99, 138 
KalpalatA, a fabulous tree, 86 
Kalpa Sutra, a Jain work, 17, 33, 36 
Kalpa tree, a fabulous tree, 88, 101, 102 
Kaipavriksha, 97, 115 

KaithiyApAtrA, a village of BhuvaneAvara, 60 

KAlurAya, a forest god, 2 

KAmadeva, Indian cupid, 66, 87, 130 

Kamadeva Deva, an Orissan king, 110 

Kambocha, a country, 49 

Kamboja, a country, 49 

Kamald, a name of Lakshmi, 85, 86 

Kamala KeAarf, an Orissan king, 72 • 

KamalAtmikA, a name of Lakshmi, 33 
Kandy, in Ceylon, 62 

Kahsa, a forest mentioned in the Ilathi Gumpha inscription, 21, 22, 25 
Kaijtilo, a village, 60 
KapAlamochakeAvara, a lingam, 98 

Kapalamochana, a temple at Bhuvanesvara, 99, at Puri, 139, 141 

KapAlini, a goddess, 98 

Kapila, a saint, 97 

Kapila Hrada, a tank, 98 

Kapila Kurnja, a tank, 97 

Kapilaprasad, a village, 60 

Kapila Sanhita, 59, 61, 62, 63, 65, 68, 70, 77, 92, 93, 96, 98, 115, 139, 140, 
141,142, 145, 146, 147, 156 157,163, 

Kapilas Hill, 145, 163 
Kapila Yatra, a festival, 81 
Kapildhara, a village, 61 
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Kapiledvara, a lingam, 56, 58, 70, 81, 98, 109 

Kapiledvara, Tank, 96, Temple, 96 

Kapur di Giri inscription, 52 

KarmasaksM, a name of the siui, 147 

Karnafaniyd, a village, 60 

Kartika, god of war, 74, 80, 81, 118, wife of, 140 

Kdrtikeya, god of war, 83, 97, 14G 

Kdshmir, 101 

Kadi, 27, 28, 64, 65, 66 

Kadivisvanatha, image of, 114 

Kasyapa, a saint, 86 

Kanaka, modern Cuttack, 59, 158, 163 

Kafcjuri river, 163, 164 

Kaumarl, wife of Kartika, 140 

Kavya-prakada, a treatise on rhetoric, 147 

Kedara Ruijcta, a tank at Bhuvaneds r ara, 92, 98 

Keddredvara, a lingam, 81, 91, 93, 98, Temple of, 92 

Keightley’s Dictionary of Ancient Mythology, 27 

Kendrdpara, a village, 114 

Kenovki, coins, 5, dynasty of Kashmir, 5 

Keralapufcra, vide Ketalaputra 

Kesari, a dynasty of kings, 110 

Kedan Narasinha, a king of Orissa, 132 

Kedava, a name of Vishnu, 36, 107 

Ketalaputra, a country named in the Asoka edicts, 48 

Ketu, the descending node, 153 

Khalsi, Adoka Edicts at, 61 

Khandagiri, its description and caves, 1, 2, 3, 27, 30, 31, 37, 38, 39, 40, 42, 44, 
46, 47, 59, 60, 61, 94, 105, 159 
Khdirjddvara, a gate of the Puri temple, 113 

Khema, a disciple of Buddha, gives the tooth-relic to Brahmadatta, 105 
Khiradhara, a king, attacks king of Dantapura, 106 
Khotan, car festival at, 135,136,159 

Khurda, a district of Puri, 56, 61, 79, 109, 159, Rajas of, 121, 128, 132 

Kirana Suvarna, a province on the North-West of Orissa, 59 

Kirti, 66, 67, 72, 76, 93, 95 

Kirtichandra, Raja of Burdwan, 140 

Kirtivasa, a name of Sivd, 70, 76, 89 

Kittoe, Major Markham, 2, 17, 27, 30, 35, 46, 52, 53, 55, 61, 84 

Klaproth, M., translation of Foe koue ki, 135 

Kochilaputd, a village of Bbuvanes'vara, 60 

Koldvati, a queen of Orissa, 87, 88, 89 

Kolifath, a village near the Hellespont, 131 

Konarak, 47,73, 76, 107, 111, 112,114,120,161,145, Description of, 148, 149, 
150, 155, the great Pagoda at, 116, its situation, 115, its present con¬ 
dition, 145, its merits, 147, architect of the pagoda, 114, 161 
Kopari Temple, 152 
Kodald, a queen, 53, 55 

Kodalagdng, tank, 47, 55, north, 59, south, 53, 59 
Kofadoda, a Pargunnah, 109 
Kotitirtha, a tank, 98 
Kotitirthcdvara, a lingam, 87, 93, 98 

Krishna, 27, 63, 81, 84, 85, 86, 87, 111, 116, 118,119, 120, 124, 125, 127, 
128, 130,131,135, 136, 137, 138* 140, 145, 146, 157 
Kpshnadeva, a king of Orissa, 117 
Kshemendra’s Dasavataracharita, 107 
Kshetra-mahdtinya, 112 
Kuar Pdnai, a festival, 99, 138 
Kuhpa, a village, 60 
Kujang, the Khandaits of, 112 
Kukkiifedvara, a lingam, 95, 98 
Kumdradihd, a village, 60 
Kumdra, wife of, 140 
Kumarofcsava, a festival, 81 
Kundaibent, a ward of Puri, 100 
Kurt (Jala Kedari, a king of Orissa, 108, 112 
Kundaledvara, a lingam, 59 
Kdrmachakra,,a diagram, 29 
Kurina Purdna, 100, 203 

Kurukshetra, battle-field of the Kurus and the Pandus, 70 

Kushpada, a village, 60 

Kutila character, 160, 162 

Kuvera, god of wealth, 75, 140, the club of, 116 

44 


Kuveragni, a hermit, 30 

L 

Ladijukedvara, a lingam, 97 
Lahore, 157 

Laidlay, J. W., Esq., Translation of Fa Hian, 107, 135, 136 
Lakshmana, brother of Rdma, 03, 95 

Lakshmi, goddess of prosperity, 32, 33, G3, 79, 80, 81, 85, 86, 88, 103, 115, 
119, 125, 127, 128, 131, 132, 138, 1G0 
Lakshmisdgara, a village, 60 
Lakshmidvara, a lingam, 98 

Laldfendu Kedari, a king of the Kedari dynasty, 13, 37, 59, 62, 73, 75, 8.3, 
94, 108, 112, 141 
Lulatcndu Kopari Cave, $7 

Landresse, M., French version of the Foe koue ki, 135 

Ldngalisvara, a lingam, 97 

La n gul iy a Narasinha Deva, 151,156 

Lankd, Island of Ceylon, 81, 106 

Lapithse, 11 

Ld$ character, 14, 15, 16, 31, 34, 39 

Lafe, of Adoka, 47 

Lauriya, a village, 61 

Lawrie’s Orissa, 133 

Lent, a festival, 79 

Lildvati, a queen, 105 

Limbai, a subdivision of Khurdd, 1 

Lingardja, a name of Bhuvanedvara, 70, 97, 109 

Lion Gate, the, of Puri, 133, 138, of Kondrak, 149 

Locke, II. H. Esq., 5, 17, 44 

Lokachakshu, a name of the sun, 146 

Lokdloka, a mountain, 89 

Lokanatha, a lingam at Puri, 99, 100, 139, 142 

Lokedvara, a lingam, 109 

Lotus-born, a name of Brahmd, 101 

Love, the god of, 130 

Low, Colonel James, 105, 806 

Lupercalia Festa, the, 130 

Luperci, the, 130 

M 

Mackenzie, Colonel, 90 

Madana-mahddeva, a lingam, 110 

Madanamohana, an image at Puri, 119, 131, 137, 138 

Madanatrayodasi, a festival, 130 

Madhava Kedarf, a king of Orissa, 163 

Madhavi Kunja, a grove at Puri, 115 

Madhupur River, 100 

Madhusudana, a name of Vishnu, 64 

Madhyamcdvara, a lingam, 98 

Madid Pdnji, see Temple records 

Magadha, 24, 2G, 28, 29, 5S, 107, 108, the jGupta Rajas of, 02 
Magbasaptauu Yatrd, a festival, 78 
Magog, a statue, 113 
Mahdbhdrata, 53, 69 

Mahddova, 46, 47, 66, 76, 86, 87, 102, 116, 122, 125, 140 
Mahdlakshmi, goddess of fortune, 32, 33, 34 
Mahamdtangini, a form of Durgd, 33 
Mahanadi River, 1, 59, 98, 101, 102, 109 
Mahdpadmapati, a king, 28 

Mahdprasdd, offering to Jaganndtha, its merits, 128 

Mahavausa, 105 

Mabavindyaka Hill. 1C2 

Mahavira, 33, 35, 36, 37, 135 

Mdhedvari, a form of Durgd, 64, 80, 84, 86, 88, 110 

Maitravana, a name of Konarak, 145 

Maitredvara, a lingam, 78 

Maitreya, 147 

Maitri Upanisbad, 101 

Makara Kedari, a king of Orissa, 163 

Makara-dankranti, a festival, 78, 99, 129 

Malava, a province, 102, 103 

Malaya mountain, 67 













Malet, Sir C., 27 
Mdligdva Temple, 62 
Mdlwd, a province, 102 
Mammatha Bhatta, a poet, 147 
Manakfishna, a king, 104 
Mandara mountain, 88 
Mdndhdtd, a king, 88 

Mangala, a goddess at Puri, 115, 139, 147, 153 

Mangalarativesa, a form of dress of Jagannatlia, 127 

Mango Forest, the, a name of Bhuvane^vara, 63, 65, 68, 89, 98, 101,102 

Manikd, a milkmaid, 119 

Manikarnikd Ghat, at Benares, GO, 61 

Manikpatam, a village, 119 

Mdnikpatana, a village, 119 

Manikpura, a village, 14 

Manikpura Cave, at Udayagiri, 16 

Manikydla, tope of, 33 

Manju Chaudhuri, a Jain, 35 

Manmatha, God of Love, 67 

Mansbach, Mr,, notice of Car Festival, 131, 132 

Manu, 85, sons of, 101 

Mara, a demon, 17, 18 

Mdrkanda Tank, 99, 138, 139, 140 

Mdrkanclo^vara, a lingam, 100, 108, 112, 139, Temple, 99,112 
Mars, 27, 153 

Marshall, Major, translation of an inscription, 85 

Martyaloka, a cave at Udayagiri, 14 

Marut, the wind-god, 75 

MaruteSvara, a lingam, 98 

Mdrwdr, 104 

Ma£ighar, a name of Gundichagatjh, 139 

Mathura, 65,137 

Matimundi, a ward of Puri, 100 

Mdtrikds, the eight matriarchs, 140 

Matronalia Festa, the, 130 

Matsya Kedari, a king of Orissa, 108 

Matsya Madhava, a name of Yishnu, 142 

Matsya Purdna, 28 

Maurbhanj, a province of Orissa, 59 

Mdiidighar, a name of Gundichdgadh, 139 

Mdyddevi, 160 

Maypole of Modern Europe, 131 
May lira Bhatta, a poet, 147 
Metjhd, a demon, 130 
Medusa, story of, 45 

M6glm Kunda, a tank at Bhuvane^vara, 98 

Meghanada Prdchira, a wall of Pun, 113 

Menddsal, a village, 2 

Mercury, 86, 153 

Mira Bdi, a princess, 137 

Mir Alwal Jftldl, 112 

Mir Sayyid Muhammad of Bilgrdm, 112 

Mitra forest, a name of Konarak, 145, 146, 147, 148 

Miyapalli, a village, 60 

Modern Temples, at Ydjapur, 158 

Mohan, at Bhuvanedvara, 72, 73, 74, 77, 92, 93, 94, 95, 96 
Moloch, 99 
Momus, 133 

Motiyd Nadi, a rivulet, 100 
Mrityunjaya, a name of Siva, 86 
Muhmmad, 160 

Mukarji, Babu Eddhikdprasdda, 114 

Muk ted vara, a lingam, 92, 93, 95, Temple, 91, 1G1 

Mukti Mandapa, a Cliaultry at Pun, 115, 13/, 150, at Konarak, 158 

Muktisvara, a lingam, 92, 98 

Mukunda Deva, a king of Orissa, 111, 164 

Muncliapura, a cave, 14 

Mundaka, a hill, 160 

Murdhanya Bhoga, a repast of Jagannatlia, 77 
Murtyesvara, a lingam, 97 
Mutu Oumara Swamy, Sir, 105 


Ndbhi Kshetra, a name of Ydjapur, 157 
Ndgakesara, a lingam, 66, 92 
Nagaloka, Nether regions, 53 
Nagode, a town, 10 
Naimisha forest, 101 
Nakchond, a gate of Puri, 138 
Ndkedvara Temple, 94 
Ndlti Hill, 162 

Nanda Iidjds, 22, 24, 25, 26, 28, 29, 40 

Nandi, a bull, 63, 160 

Nandighosha, a gate of Puri, 132 

Naogeorgus, account of Carnival in Germany, 130 

Ndrada, a saint, 63, 64, 68, 102,103, 124, 145, 146, 147 

Ndrada Purana, 100, 103 

Narapadd, palace of, 159 

Narasinba Deva, a king of Orissa, 104, 142 

Narasinha, a form of Vishnu, 160 

Narayana, 86, 101, 110, 124 

Narendra Tank, 99, 131, 139, 142 

Ndthpur, a village, 60 

Nati, dancing girls of Puri, 137 

Natmandir of Bhuvanedvara, 72, 73^74, 77, of Puri, 116 

Navadvipa, a town in Bengal, 110 

Navapatrikd, a festival, 81 

Nawdb Ikram, 112 

Naydghar, a zemindar!, 59 

Netrotsava, a festival, 132 

Noufchatcl, 40 

Newton Stone, 29 

Nildchala, a name of Puri, 99 

Niladrimahodaya, a work on Puri, 122, 123 

Niladrivijaya, a festival, 133 

Mlagiri, a name of Puri, 1, 46, 112 

Nilakantha, a name of S'iva, 86 

Nilakanthesvara, a lingam, 139 

Nilamddhava, a form of Yishnu, 101, 128, 139, 142 

Nilamani, sapphire, 101 

Nilamata Purdna, 107 

Nilapokhara, a tank, 163 

Nilasaila, a name of Puri, 63 

Nirdkdravadis, a school of philosophers, 56 

Nirmala Deva, a king of Orissa, 101 

Novana, a Roman Catholic festival, 78 

Nvipa Kedari, a king, 163 

Nripati Kesari, a king of Orissa, 59, 62 

Nrisihha, Man-lion incarnation of Yishnu, 71, 86, 103, 117, 118, a king, 139, 
142 

Nuhabat-khand, 71 
Nursing Deo, Rdjd, 148, 149 

O 

Odra, a province, 59, a non-Aryan tribe, 104 
Ocls, a tribe, 61 

Offerings, the Hall of, at Puri, 99, 116, 120, at Konarak, 150 
Oldkar, a Parganna, 100 
Olla-bibl, goddess of cholera, 2 
Oregon, 2 

Orissa, Buddhism in, 105, Caesars of, 58, the Deo of, 111, guardian Sambhu3 
of, 109, Gangetic Dynasty of, 116, Moghal invasion of, 3, 5, 12, 17, 
18, 27, 33, 35, 42, 44, 53, 58, 59, 61, 62, 64, 65, 73, 75, 76, 79, 81, 87, 
95, 100, 101, 104, 106, 107, 110, 111, 112, 114, 127,139, 145, 148, 152, 
157, 161, 163,164 
Orissan art, 71 
Orme, History of India, 13 
Oswal, a sect of Jains, 35, 36 
Oudh, 58, 59 
Oujein, 102 

P 

Pdbandivesa, a dress of Jagannatha, 128 
Padraadhvaja, name of Jaganndtha’s car, 132 
Padma Kshetra, a name of Konarak, 145 








Padmapdni, 159, 161, 162 

Padma Purana, 27, 68, 69, 70, 125 

Padmavati, a princess of Conjeveram, 12, 13 

Paldsapur, a village, 60 

Palmyra, Temple of, 5 

Pancha-gosain, 47 

Pancha Kosi, 60 

Pancha Pdndava, 47, 60 

Pandharpur in Bekkan, 129 

Pdridu, 80, 94, 105, 106, 107 

Panipat, battle-field of, 157 

P&pandsini, a sacred pool, 64, 77, 95, 98 

Paradare^vara, a lingam, 56, 98 

Paramahansa B&japeyi, builder of Puri temple, 109 

Paraduramdshtami Yatra, a festival, 79 

Paraiui’dmesvara, a lingam, 79, 91, 93, 98 

Parasvanatka, 38, 135 

Paratpara, a name of the sun, 146 

Parikshita, a king of the Pandu line, 116 

Pdrikud, a zeminddri, 111 

Pdr4vaparivartana, a festival, 99 

Par.4vaparivartana Ekada4i, a festival, 138 

Parvati, a goddess, 63, 65, 66, 67, 68, 71, 79, 137, 142 

Passion Plays of Mediaeval Europe, 137 

Passover, a festival, 130 

Pdtale6vara, a lingam, 139 

Pdfcaliputra, a name of Patna, 50, 61, 105, 100 

Pdtdlpura, a cave at Udayagiri, 14, 15, 16 

Paterson, Mr., 125 

Patna, 106,136 

Paul, St., 30 

Pavake4vara, a lingam, 93 
Pavana Gumpha, 30 
Pavitrdropani Ydfcrd, a festival, 80 
Pawana gubha, a cave, 30 
Pekin, the Court Almanac of, 135 
Perseus, 45 

Persia, Kaisars of, 45, 58 
Peshawar, 9, 34 
Peshpont of Ellichpore, 28 
Phear, Sir John, 114, 159 
Phidias, 43 

Pliigaleian sculptures, 5.1 
Phuladola, the, a festival, 130 
Pilgrim-tax, the, 134 
Piyadasi, 47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 52 
Plutarch, 141 
Pokkariputa, a village, 60 
Pokkriput, a village, 60 

Porch, of Bkuvanesvara, 73, 74, 75, 76, 84, of Puri, 117 
Porus, 28 

Prabhakara, a name of the sun, 146 
Pracbi Eiver, 99, 145 
Praharavesa, a dress of Jagannatha, 127 
Prajdpati, 63, 66, 125 

Pramatba Ganas, devil attendants of Siva, G7 

Pratapa Kapile4vara Deva, a king of Orissa, 120 

Pratapa Narasifiha Deva, a king of Orissa, 120, 132 

Pratdparudra Deva, a king of Orissa, /9, 110, 114, 116, 117, 120, 143 

Prat ham &sht ami Yatra, a festival, 77 

Pravaranashashthi Ydtra, a festival, /8 

Prdvaranotsava, a festival, 78,129 

Praydga, 70, 98, 102, 143 

Prinsep, James, Esq., 2, 15, 16,17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 
30, 31, 34, 37, 39, 47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 53 
Prithu, 88 

Priyadasi, Rdjd, 47, 48, 49, 50, 51 

Proceedings, Asiatic Society of Bengal, 34, 61, 114, 159 

Pruloucon, the Peruvian, 99 

Ptolemy, 53 

pfija Khandft, 126 

Pulomd, a goddess, 66 

Purandara, a name of Indra, 82 


Puri, its history, 100, its boundary, 100, its name, 99, Pagoda, the, 112, its 
population and appearance, 100, sanctity of, 101, its situation, 99, the 
templo of, 55, 110, Temple Records of, 5S, 59, 64, 73, 87, 12, 13, 36, 
42, 55, 56, 57, 59, 62, 76, 79, 82,99,100, 101,102, 104,105, 106, 107, 
108, 109, 110, 111, 112, 116, 117, 118, 121, U5, 128, 129, 130, 131, 
133, 134, 135, 136, 139, 142, 143, 145, 1487 149, 151, 152, 154, 
155, 158, 159, 163 
Purification, cave of, 30 
Puroknaf, a village, 60 
Pururavas, 27, 28 

Purushottama, Bhat?ta, 89, Ckandrikd, 150, Deva, 12, 100, 101, 102, 110,113, 
119, Kshetra, 100, Mdhdtmya, 99, 100, 101, 103, 107, 108, 124, 125, 
132, 136, Tattva of Raghunandana, 107 
Purve4vara, a lingam, 95, 98 
Pushkara, 63, 70 

Pushydbhishdka, a festival, 78, 99 
Pushy a Yatrd, a festival, 78, 129 
Puspanjali-seba, a ritual, 77 

Q 

Qoran, 107 

Queen’s Cave, 3, Chambers, 3, Place of, 3, 10, 11, 12,13, 14, 15, 32, 38, 40, 
41, 44, 45 

R 

Radhd, 116, 143 
Bddhdkdnta Deva, Sir Rdja, 12G 
Raghunandana, a jurist, 129 
Ragkuvansa, a poem, 18 
Rahang, a Pargannd, 100 
Raivataka Hill, 146 

Edjardni, cave at Udayagiri, 11, 41, 44, a temple at Bkuvanesvara, 90, 93, 95, 
96 

Raktabdhu, a Yavana invader, 104 

Bdma, 2,12, 63, 81, 93, 95, 106, 108, 118, 131, 147, 163 # 

Rdmachandra Deva, a king of Orissa, 112, 118 

Rdmacbandra, image of, 114 

lidma Kurula, a tank, 98 

Rdmanavarni, a festival, 99, 131 

Ramanuja, a Vaisknava, 110 

Rama Rdjd, author of a work on architecture, 27 

Edmdsrama, a sacred place, 95 

Eamdyaija, 12, 53, 95, 142 

Rdmesvara, a lingam, 60, 76, 78, 83, 147, temple, 50, 59, 94, 95 

Rdmrdmesvara, a lingam, 98 

Rangehkodji, a form of Vishnu, 137 

Rangoon, High Priest at, 9 

Rani-antahpur, a cave, 3 

Rdni Bhavani, a pious lady, 61 

Rdni Gumpha, a cave, 3, 13, 40, 41, 44 

Rdni-hansapur, a cave, 3 

Rdni Naur, a cave, 3, 5, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 39, 44, Left wing, 5, North facade, 
lower storey, 6, North fa 9 ade, upper storey, 76, Right wing, 3 
Ratha Ydtrd, a festival, 12, 99, 132, 135, 136 
Ratbijama, a village, 60 
Ratnavedi, throne of Jaganndtha, 127, 138 
Rdvana, 78, 118, 163 
Ravi, a name of the sun, 82, 147, 153 
Raya, Bdbu Kshirodachandra, 139 
Raya, Rdjd Sukhamaya, 121 
Bdya, Edjendra, 115 

Refectory, the, at Bkuvanesvara, 84, 96, at Puri, 11G, 119, 120,128 
Rcmusat, M., translation of Ea Hian, 135 
Rig Veda, 46 

Rohini, a constellation, 63, 125 
Rohini Kunda, a tank, 102,116 
Rome, Caesars of, 58 
Rome, Campagna of, 58 
Rudra, a name of Siva, 82, 153 
Rudre4vara, a lingam, 95, 98 
Rukman, a king, 131 
Rukmini-harana, a festival, 99 
Rukmini-harana Ekadasi, a festival, 131 
Rupandtb, a village, 61 
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s 

Sabh&stambha, a memorial column, 158 
Sfochi, wife of Indra, 66 
Sagar Island, 33 * 

Sagitarius, 80 

Saliasralingam Sara, a tank, 83 

Sainhddri, a mountain, 15 

S'ukdditya, a king, 104 

Sakdlabhoga, a repast of Jagannatha, 77 

Sakdladhupa, a ritual of Jagannatha, 128 

S'akanagara, a town, 25 

S'akre4vara, a lingam, 03, 07, 08 

Sdkshigopdla, an image of Krishna, 143 

S'aktye^vara, a lingam, 03 

S'akuntald, the Drama of, 86 

Sdkya, 18,10, 25, 27, 28, 37, 61, 65, 125, 136 

JBdlim Ke4an, a king of Orissa, 73 

Salmalibhanda, 147 

Sdma Veda, 86 

Sdmba Purapa, 125, 145 

Samba, Story of, 1*15, 146 

Sambhu, a Y&dava prince, 63, 65, 66, 80, 82, 101 

Sambhu, a name of S'iva, 64, the eight guardians of Puri, 130 

Sambhu Kshetra, a name of Kapilds Hill, 145, 163 

Sanaka, a saint, 63 

Sdnchi, Tope of, 4, 9, 13, 14, 34, 36, 38, 39, 41, 43, 126 
SandhydlYhoga, a repast of Jaganndtha, 17 
Sandhyddhupa, a rit ual of Jaganndtha, 121, 128 
Sandbya-dkupa-besa, a dress of Jagannatha, 77 
Sandilya, a saint, 110 

Sangha, a member of the Buddhist triad, 126 

Sangokd, 86 

Sa#i, Saturn, 153 

Sailj ha, wife of the sun, 146 

Sankara, a name of Siva, 63, 64, 65, 67, 69, 80, 82, 87 
# Sankaredvara, a lingam, 03 
S'ankha Kshetra, a name of Puri, 145 
S'ankha Yasudeva, a king of Orissa, 118 
Sankhiptasdra, a grammar, 147 
Santamddhava, a statue, 150 
Sarangadh, a town, 163 
Saradaipur, a village, 60 
Sarasanka, a tank, 104 

Saras vati, a goddess, 80, 85, 86, a Pargannah, 100, Liver, 130 
Sari Deiil, a temple, 05 

Sdrndth, Buddhist Tope near Benares, 13, 38, 41 

Sarpa Gumphd, a cave, 30 

Sarvamangaia, a goddess, 130 

Suzerain, a town in Behar, 61 

Satadbara Tope, 39 

Saturn, 153 

Satyavadi, a village, 142 

Satya Yuga, an ora, 70, 142 

Sdvara, a wild tribe, 102, 128 

Sdvaredvara, a lingam, 97, 98 

Sdvania Muni, ft sage, 85 

Sdvitri, a name of the sun, 80, 97 

Sawdrfc, a wild tribe, 128 

Sayana, a ritual, 77 

Sayan achat urdadi Yatrd, a festival, 79 

Sayana Ekadadi, a festival, 90, 135, 137 

Scythians, 5 

Seoni Tope, 39 

Serpent Cave, 40 

Sosha, 63, 64 

Seyaet Khan, a Moslim general, 104 
Shdhbdzgheri, inscriptions at, 61 
Shankhaehdda, a demon, 130 
Sherring, Rev. J., 60, 61 
Sliibdi Sutra, a minister, 156 
Shodasliadinaparva, a festival, 81 
Sicily, a car festival in, 134 


Siddharanva, a grove, 91 
Siddharshis, sage9, 66 

Siddhedvara, a lingam, 91, 98, a temple, 93, a grove, 93 

Sihala, Ceylon, 106 

Sikhandidvara, a lingam, 97 

Sikhavesvara, a lingam, 163 

Silenos, statue of, 45 

Simpson, William, Esq., Schliemannic Ilium, 131 

Singdpur, 60 ■ , 

Sihhadvdra, lion-gate at Puri, 113, 138 at Konarak, 149 

Sinhala, Ceylon, 88, 106 

Sinhika, mother of Eahn, 153 

Sftsiredvara, a lingam, 98 

S'isupala, a king, 60, 131 

Sltd, wife of Rama, 12, 78, 95, 98, 163 

S'itald, goddess of smallpox, 2 

Sitald-shashtM, a festival, 81 

S'iva, 30, 32, 33, 50, 61, 62, 63, 64, 65, 66, 07, 68, 70, 71, 79, 80, 81, 82, 84, 
86, 87, 80, 91, 03, 94, 97, 98, 102, 105, 108, 109, 111, 128, 137, 139, 
140, 145, 146, 147, 148, 159, 162, 163 
S'ivabralimesvara, a lingam, 89 
Sivapur, a village, 60 

S'iva Purdna, 62, 65, 68, 70, 82, 92, 96, 98, 102 

Sivaratra, a festival, 78, 142 

Skanda Purdna, 64, 100, 101 

Smeaton, J. Esq., Report on Yajapur, 157 

Snake cave, at Udayagiri, 41 

Sndna Yedi, Bathing platform at Puri, 115 

Snana Yatrd, a festival, 99, 115, 131 

Sobliana I)eva, a king of Orissa, 104 

Solomon, 160, 162 

Soma, a name of the moon, 153 

Somasutredvara, a lingam, 07 

Somedvara, a lingam, 97, Temple, 95, 96 

Sonnerat, M., Travels of, 116 

S'rfdhara Pafndyaka, a minister, 116 

S'rikanthesvara, a lingam, 97 

Stevenson, Rev. J., 17, 34, 36, 107, 135 

Stewart, General, 84, 90 

Stirling, A. Esq., 13,17,27, 36,38, 58, 101,109, 110,112, 114, 117, 121, 125, 
132, 133,145, 157, 158, 159 
Stonehenge, 36 

Strenre, a festival of the Romans, the, 129 
Subarnarekhd, a river, 33 

Subhadrd, sister of Jaganndtha, 103, 108, 121, 122, 124, 125, 126, 127, 132, 
136, 137 

Sudarsana-ehakra, discus of Yisbpu, 103, 108, 123, 124, 125, 127, 138 

Suddsa, a king, 1G3 

Sujduddin Muhammad, 160, 161 

Sukra, the planet Yenus, 153 . 

S'ukshmdmratake.4vara, a lingam, 95 

S'ukshmedvara, a lingam, 98 

Sulokesvara, a lingam, 98 

Suraeru, a mountain, 126 

Sunanda, a king, 28 

Sundaresvara, a lingam, 98 

Sun Pillar, the, 99, 113, 114, 121, 113, 114, 120, 156, 158 
Suredvara, a lingam, 98 
Suryagangd, 147 

Surya Kesari, a king of Orissa, 73 

Surya Hand of Jeypur, 137 

Surya, the Sun, 89, 125, 146, 147, 148, 149 

Svargadvara, a part of the sea coast near Puri, 99, 139 

Svargapuri cave, 14, 39, 40, 41 

Svarnajaledvara, a lingam, 98 

Svarnakuta, a name of Khandagiri, 60, 66 

Svarnakutesvara, a lingam, 95 

Svarnadri-mahodadhi, a work on Bhuvane4vara, 92, 95, 97 

Svastika, a diagram, 13 

Svatantra Tantra, 32 

Svayambhu, a name of the sun, 146 

S'vetadvipa, White Island, 103, 124, 139, 146 

Svet-aganga, a tank, 99, 139, 141 
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Sveta Mddhava, a name of Vishnu, 141 
Swift, Dean, 41 

T 

Tab^irat-ul-Ndzirin, a Persian diary, 112 

Tdmalitti, modern Tamhik, 106 

Tambapani, Ceylon, 48 

Tambapanni, Ceylon, 48 

Tamluk, a village, 59, 100 

Tdmralipti, a town, 59, 106, 107 

Tauasika, a town, 21, 22, 25 

Tanltap&ni, a village, 2, 59, GO 

Tantrasdra, 29, 32, 33 

Tarpana, offering of water to the manes, 70 

Tathagata, Buddha, 123 

Tawney, Charles Henry, Esq , 141 

Telinga, 88 

Telingdnd, Gl, 87, 106 

Temple Ammls, 55 , 104 , 108 , 109 , 110, 111, 112, 116, 117 , 120, 149, 156, 

158, 163 

Terapeta Bhoga, a repast of Jaganndtha, 77 
Tetragramrnaton, a diagram, 29 
Tezcatlepoca, a Mexican god, 99 
Thaladhvaja, name of a car, 132 
Thames, the River, 134 

Theory of Greek origin of Orissan architecture and sculptures, 42 
Theseum, Sculptures from, 11 
Thornton’s Gazetteer, 107 

Thyme Festival, at Bhuvane^vara, 83, at Puri, 131 

Tieffenthaler, Pere, Jesuit Missionary, 143 

Tiger cave at Udayagiri, 30, 31, 40, 41 

Timiran, a name of the sun, 146 

Tirthesvara, a lingam, 79, a temple, 83 

Tisya, a Buddhist, 53 

Titulamal, a village, 159 

Todar Mall, Finance minister of Akbar, 61 

Tongapura, a village, 83 

Tooth-relic, History of the, 105 

Toy-cart, a drama, 164 

Transactions, Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain, III, 133 
Tretd Yuga, 62, 63, 65 

Tribhuvane^vara, a name of Siva, 64, 70, 76, 82, a lingam, 66 

Tripura, a demon, 86 

Tripurdri-rdja-nagari, a city, 62 

Trisala, mother of the last Jain Mahdvira, 33 

Trivenl, a village, 111 

Tundi, an attendant of Siva, 66 

Tumour, Hon’ble J., 105 

U 

Udayagiri, 1, 2, 3, 4, 9, 1ft 14, 15, 16, 27, 30, 31, 32, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 42, 
43, 44, 45, 46, 59, 61, 98 

Udyotaka Ke^ari Deva, a king of Orissa, 87, 88, 89 

Ugradrik, a name of Siva, 87 

Ugresvara, a lingam, 97 

Ujjayini, a city, 106 

Umd, a form of Durga, 80 

Una, a goddess, 5 

Upa Yatras, minor festivals, 80 

Upendra, a god, 88 

Urdhavdhu cave, at Udayagiri, 31, 40 

U'rvasl, a celestial nymph, 27 

Usd, dawn, 66 

Utkala, a country, 102 

Utkala Kbantla, a Sanskrit work on Orissa, 101 
Utpalesvara, a lingam, 95, 98 
Uttare^vara, a lingam, 56, 98, a temple, 94 
Utthdna-chaturdasi Yatra, a festival, 80 
Utthana Ekddasi, a festival, 99 
Uttbdpana Ekadasi, a festival, 138 

V 

Vachaspati Mi^ra, an author, 84, 85, 87 
Vakirange^vara, a lingain, 60, 98 


Vaidyandtha, a name of Siva, 95, 98, 

Vaijayanta, a gate of Puri, SG 

Vaikun{ba, heaven of Vishnu, 115, a cave, 14, 31, 40 

Vaikunfchapura, a cave, 15, 16 

Vaishnavi, wife of Vishnu, 140 

Vaitarani River, 157, 158 

Vaital Deiil, a temple, 93, 95, 96 

Vajranabha Dova, a king, 104 

Vdlmiki, author of the Ram&yana, 43, 95 

Vdmdchdra, a system of ritual, 71 

Vamdchans, a sect of S'aktas, 71 

Vamadeva, a saint, 98 

Vdmadova Sanhitd, 122 

Vdmana, the dwarf incarnation, 118 

Vamana-janam, a festival, 99, 138 

Vdmana Pur ana, 125 

Vdmauavesa, a dress of Jaganndtha, 128 

Vandya Ghati, a clan, 86 

Vardha, Boar incarnation, 86, 118, the temple of, 114 

Varaha-mihira, an astronomer, 86 

Vdrahi, a goddess, 140 

Vdrahi Devi, a goddess, 59, 158 

Vdrahi Sanhitd, 53 

Vdranasi, Benares, 64,66, a town in Cuttack, 164 
Varuna, regent of the ocean, 75, 125 
Varune^vara, a lingam, 93, 97 
Vasanta-panchami, a festival, 80 
Vdsanti-pujd, a festival, 81 
Vasishtha, a saint, 98 
Vassd, a Buddhist fast, 79 

Vasudeva, father of Krishna, G3, G4, 84, 85, 137, 145 

Varvara, a lingam, 109, 115 

Vayave^vara, a lingam, 93 

Vdyu Purdna, 28 

Vedas, the, 107, 125 

Vellachandra, a Jain, 34 

Venus, 153 

Venus do Medici, 90 

Vibhavasu, a name of the sun, 14G 

Vibhu, a name of the sun, GG 

Vichitra, a king, 87 

Vichitravira, a king, 88 

Vidarbha, a country, 131 

Vitjukha, Prince of, 15, 40 

Vidukha Gumpba, a cave, 16 

Vidydnagara, a town, 143 

Vidydpati, a poet, 102,103 

Vihara Caves, 108 

Vihdra Hall, the, 93, 108, 11G 

Vihara Hill, the, 112 

Vijaya, name of a statue, 113, 119 

Vijayadvdra, a gate of Gundichagadh, 133, 138 

Vijaya Ke^ari, a king of Orissa, 71 

Vijaydsaptami, a festival, 148 

Vikramdditya, a king, 104 

Vikramorvasbi, a drama, 27 

VilvcSvara, a lingam, 100, 139, Temple of, 102, 103 

Vimald Devi, a goddess, 116, 189 

Vinayaka Kshetra, Darpan, 145, 162 

Vindbya Hill, 85, 98 

Vinduhrada, a tank, 69 

Vindu Sagara, a tank, 68, 69, 70, 78, 70, 81, 83, 84, 94, 95, 97, 98, 129 
Vindusara, a tank, 70 
Vira, Mabdrdjd, 1G 

Virajd, a goddess, 30, 157, 158, Temple of, 158 
Viraja Kshetra, name of Yajapura, 30, 157 
Vira Ke&iri, a king of Orissa, 77 
Viraki^ora Deva, a king of Orissa, 11G, 117 
Visalakshi, a goddess, 33 

Vishiju, 28, 32, 59, G2, 64, 65, 68, 69, 70, 79, 80, 82, 84, 85, 80, 87, 88, 93, 
101,102, 103,107,108, 111, 112, 114, 115, 116, 118, 124, 125, 128, 
129, 134,136,137, 138, 139, 140, 141, 142, 145, 147, 148, 157, the dis- 
cus of, 146, Vihara of, 159 
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Yisbnu Tardna, 27, 136 

Yi&fakarmd, artificer of the gods, 87, 80, 93, 116, 123, 125 

Visvakarma S'astra, 140 

YisVavasu, 102, 115, 128, 132, 139 

Vidvedevds, the* 125 

Yidvedvara, a lingam, 97 

Yrata Khan da, 140 

Yyihaspati, a sage, 153 

Yrindavana, a town, 87, 138 

Yrindavana Gupta, a king of Behar, 63 

Yydsa, a saint, 64, 65, 153 

Vydsakadi, a village, 65 

W 

Wassd, a Buddhist fast, 6 
Wasso, a Buddhist fast, 135 

Wheel of Law, the, 125, 142, the Procession of the, 138 
White Island, 139 
White Mountain, 46 
WilforA, Colonel, 27 

Wilson, Professor H. IL, 27, 28, 47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 129, 137,139 


Xaca Jap omens, 29 



Yajapur, 30, 59, 62, 104, 107, 111, 111, 121, 141, 145, 148, 157, 168, 159, 
160,163 

Yajatipur, town of Yayati Kedari, 59 
YajnabhaksheSfara, a Ungam, 98 
Yajnapura, a name of Yajapura, 151 
Yajnedvara, a lingam, 139 

Yarna, regent of the nether regions, 66, 75, 88, 101, 141 

Yamadvitiya Yatrd, a festival, 80 

Yamatata, a name of the sun, 146 

Yamodvara, a lingam, 80, 97, 99, 141, a temple, 139 

Yami, wife of Yama, 80 

Yamuna, a river, 87, 98, 137, 138 

Yamunapritidayaka, a name of the sun, 146 

Yasoda, mother of Krishna, 137 

Y&tra Tattva, a treatise on festivals, 129 

Yayati Kedaii, a king of Orissa, 53, 58, 59, 62, 64, Go, /3, S3, 87, 88, 
90, 94, 99, 100, 104, 108, 109, 110, 127, 142, 157, 158, 159, 1G3 
Yayatipura, 157 
Yudhishthira, a king, 69 
Yusafzai inscription, 61* 

Yuvanadva, a king, 27 

Z 

Zealand, Now, 43 
Zeus, 27, 141 
Zurich, 40 










